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Art. I.— BOxMBAY STATE PAPERS. 

F or the lo\^r of history there cannot be a more fasci- 
nating task than the study of original authorities. 
To draw from the fountain-head our knowledge of thrilling 
incidents, brilliant campaigns, diplomatic triumphs, or the 
not less interesting, if less striking, processes by which civilisa- 
tion has been advanced, anarchy put down, and the happiness 
of the people at large promoted, is a highly enviable privilege. 
This is what Mr. F'orresPs delightful volumes have enabled 
us to do with regard to the history of Western India. We 
learn from them the plain unvarnished tale of what the 
founders^ of the British Indian Empire accomplished in 
their own actual words. It has been for Mr. Forrest to bear 
the burden and heat of the day in the compilation of these 
papers ; while, thanks to him, we can turn over the pages 
of the story at pur ease. Mr. Forrest has had to search 
through masses of dusty manuscript that had been long since 
put aside and forgotten, to decipher the almost illegible characters 
used by a generation that is dead and gone, to separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and finally to arrange and collate what 
it appeared advisable to retain. “ Owing to the decayed 
state of the paper,** he tells us, “ and to the ink having spread, 
considerable difficulty has been experienced in deciphering 
the early documents. Some leaves unfortunately crumbled 
to pieces the moment they were touched.** The fruits of his 
labour have been presented to the public in three handsome 

— — 't ' - ■ ■ 

* Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers 
preserved in the Bombay Secretariat, Matatha series and Home series, 
edited by George \V. Forrest, B.A., Deccan College, Fellow of the 
Jiombay University. 
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volumes printed at the Government Central Press, ‘Bombay. 
The, first of these comprises a series of papers, giving the 
relations of the Company with the Maratha Power ; the last 
two form a parallel series relating to the home affairs and 
internal administration of the Bombay Presidency. In the 
Maratlia series the spelling now in use has been employed 
throughout. But in most of the home scries, Mr. Forrest 
has gi\'en a literal transliteration of the manuscript ; and 
the uninitiated may experience some little difficulty in mak- 
ing out passages like the following. 

Woishipfull, 

Good freinds, 

Wee are now with 5-0 JL. of y % 30th July in answcrc to 
ours of yJ;- 4^.^, 6 A and ii of said month, and doc approve 
in y-/- main of y-4- reasons you give us for y -5 number and 
increase of your garrison souldiers, by yo~ taking y> 5 _ seamen 
into yo Rollcs, w r.li otherwise would have laycn all y 'I 
winter idle, & at a gr.^ charge, and yo.^ initiating 
into military dcsciplins ashore, & introducing a familiarity 
between and y -^ souldiers, w r*' is prudently done.” 

In the first volume of the home scries there is given a 
facsimile of an average specimen of the early correspondence, 
with which wc must admit our entire inability to grapple. 

It would have been more convenient to the general reader 
if the same principle had been adopted with regard to the 
transliteration, and the book printed in the modern method, 
a specimen only of the original spelling being given. 

On the main facts of Bombay history, it cannot be said 
that the papers throw much new light ; but the details tliat 
they give arc of great interest. Instead, therefore, of using 
them to draw up a general sketch of the times, wc think it 
will be more acceptable to our readers if we give as many 
extracts from them as our space pcrmiWs of, with such 
explanatory notes as may be necessary. 

The first document in the series is a letter from the Presi- 
dent at Surat to the factors at Agra. It is dated September 
30tla, 1630 ; and it is the oldest document in the Record 
Office that has c-caped the ravages of fire, neglect and time. 
It relates chiefly to commercial matters, and has scanty reference 
to contemporary history. Instead of making Surat the last 
port of the fleets* “final dispeed for England,” it says, “ we • 
are determined to alter that course by appointing Persia for 
their last port, and to that end shall with all convenience 
possible endeavour the present lading of these our Indian 
investments.** The next letter is of a very different type. It 
plunges us at once into the Indian politics of the time. The 
Empirp that Babar Ixad founded was then at the height ot 
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its splendour. Akbar, the noblest of the Moghal Emperors, 
had passed away a quarter of a century before. His, son 
Jehangir, a gloomy and sullen tyrant, died in 1627 ; and 
Shah Jchdn, who surpassed in magnificence all the former Em- 
perors of India, the architect of the graceful Tdjmahal, reigned 
in his stead. His dominions in the west of India included 
Sind, Guzerat,* Khindesh, Bcrar and Ahmednagar. The 
Mussalman kingdonls of Bijapur and Golkonda. which were 
older than the Moghal Empire, still maintained their indepen- 
dence of it. Along the coast, especially at Goa, Chau), 
Basscin, Surat and Diu, the Portuguese had been long es- 
tablished. It was nearly a century and a half since, in 
1498, Vasco da Gama cast anchor in the harbour of Kalikat ; 
and their fortunes had already passed their zenith. The 
English had only been in the country for the short period 
of 23 years. The first of our ships that reached the shores 
of India was the “ Hector,*’ under Captain Hawkins, which 
arrived at Surat in 1607. Hawkins ventured upon the danger- 
ous journey to* the Court of Jehangir at Agra ; but he 
criuld not succeed in obtaining permission to trade. No argu- 
ment, however, has such an effect ui>on the Oriental mind 
as physical force; and when in 1612 some ships under Sir 
Henry Middleton defeated a much superior naval force 
of the Portuguese, Jehangir vouchsafed to allow the English 
to trade in his dominions. They were also authorised to build 
factories at Surat, Cambay, Gogo, and Ahmedahad, the first of 
which was their presidency, or chief factory. To Sir Thomas 
Roe, the Engli.sh ambassador from James I, JchSngir 
glinted still further concessions; and from the time that 
these f)apcrs commence, the Company was fairly well 
established. The time was emphatically one of transition. 
Muhammadan rule was compo.scd of elements which not 
even common interests and a common religion could suc- 
ceed in uniting. Tliere was no real cohesion in the empire ; 
the Emperor’s sons con.stantly waged rebellion against him ; 
contentions ran riot in his aimies. The Nizam Shahi 
dynasty of Ahmednagar had indeed been, within the last; few 
years, added to the dominions of Shah jehan ; but its'tivo 
sister kingdoms, Bijapur and Golkonda, were still engaged in 
incessant internecine wars, which were only interrupted for 
occasional union against a common foe. Each of these enrolled 
under their banners Maratha chieftains and their followers, 
little thinking of the results that this policy would assuredly 
produce. P'or the forces were already in operation which later on 
brought forward Shiwaji the son of Shahji as a champion of the 
Hindu faith, and the founder of a Hindu empire, under whose 
a?gis the Maiatlias should smite down and drive out of Western 
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India its Mussulman rulers, emperor and kings alike, yield 
at last only to the might of England. But far from anticipat- 
ing their ultimate triumph, the English merchants on the coast 
sought only to extend their trade and protect their factories. 
The idea of ever conquering the rich and fertile countries upon 
whose borders they were only allowed to dwell on sufferance, 
was beyond their wildest aspirations. Per angusta ad angiista 
might have been their motto ; and how little and trivial their 
dealings were and how blindly, and with what uncertain foot- 
steps, they struggled onward to their ultimate goal, there is 
ample evidence in these papers. 

But of one thing they Lad quite made up their minds, and 
that is, that they would stand uo nonsense from traders of other 
European nations. They were therefore constantly engaged 
in struggles with the French, the Dutch and the Portuguese. An 
admirable description of a fight with the latter of these as 
given in the third letter of the Home Series. It took place on 
the 15th of October 1630. “The English,*' the account runs, 
“having divided themselves into three squadrons, appointed 
only one to appear in sight of the enemy, towards the water 
side, and the other two to wheel about behind the sand hills, 
that so inviting their foe to encounter with the lesser number, 
they might (when drawn within the distance of musket-shot) 
rejoin their f^ull strength again, as they did ; when as the 
Portugals, who less cautiously had opened and spread them- 
selves in good order the full length of all their brigades, as 
they purposely had contrived themselves close alongst the 
shore, as well for the safety of their own people as to tenify 
ours not to dare any further for dread of their great oijdnance, 
which with their harquibu.scs usually mounted on their frigates* 
sides, was the refuge it seems they mainly depended on. But 
such was the undaiintedness of our English, being stirred up 
to a great measure of fury by the hourly vexations and brav- 
ings of the enemy, as being now come within shot, with a 
general resolution rejoicing at the occasion, after a shot or two 
received first from the Portugals, pushed on in the very face 
and ; mouth of all their frigates, and perceiving that but three 
of them could use the advantage of their prowess against them, 
and that some of the rc.st were brought aground, and had only 
their harquibuses to gall them, advanced forwards still plying 
their small arms with very good discipline, and the Portugals 
no less valiantly replying with their double forces, as well 
from their frigates at sea, as the squadron on shore, but not 
able it seems to endure the obstinate rage of our people, they 
began to give ground, and our most fiercely following, entered 
pell mell amongst them, even into the water, within less than 
pistol shot of their frjgates ; in which interim the Vice-King's , 
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son was* conveyed aboard, but so narrowly escaped, that the 
party who provided for his safety was himself taken prisoner 
in the action : many of the English not fearing to run up to 
the chin in water, even to the very sides of their frigates, 
pursuing the victory with great slaughter both at shore and 
at sea, and af length returned with 27 Portugals prisoners 
taken alive, without the loss of any more than one ancient man 
(a corporal) not wounded but suffocated only with heat, and 
the wounding of seven more of our people. This they happily 
performed in sight of Mirza Baker, and divers of these country 
people to their great admiration and our nations greater honour. 
To that good God who led them by the hand be the glory/' 

In a long letter to the Company in London, dated Surat, 
i6th, 1663, the factors deal with the most miscellaneous sub- 
jects. They impress upon their right worshipful and honour- 
ed friends the necessity of maintaining a considerable force 
“ that the Dutch may not baffle you, which their insolence 
and pride will «ndoubtedly attempt to do, to engross the 
whole trade, for if so strong they will transport all merchants* 
goods.'* The Dutch ’* they go on to say, “ make no account 
of the articles of peace so lately concluded between our two 
nations, wherein it is concluded and agreed that we should have 
commerce and trade in the same freedom one with another that 
each icspcctive nation hath or is granted and allowed to the 
nations that are inhabitants witli unity and friendship; where- 
as on the contrary they prosecute us (where they have no real 
pretence) in other kings* jurisdictions, and by threats and mena- 
ces of the people, if they shall at any time either furnish or suffer 
us to hate the least trading or commerce with them/* 

The factors next ask their honourable masters for rarities 
to be used as presents to the native officials. They want the 
finest scarlets and greens, a piece of red and a piece of green satin, 
some knives of alf sorts, those of amber hafts without pictures, 
silver enameled, &c., and what other rarities they may light upon, 
such things being often better accepted than those of greater 
value. They find themselves in great want of writing materials 
and medicines. “ We were in good hopes,*’ they write, *‘you 
would have yearly sent us a supply of paper with quills and a few 
black lead pens, of all wliich we are now entirely destitute, having 
, expended the whole quantity in employing your servants, where- 
of we brought out a considerable number, besides those we found 
in the country; we confess we might have been better husbands 
had it not been merely to have kept them from idleness. We 
have made our surgery chest to last us two years with the 
help of such medicines as arc here procurable ; what is imme- 
diately wanting to us the enclosed list will acquaint you witli, 
please to enoidcr their reaching by the nc?\t.’* 
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There is no lack of pious sentiment and commcncfiitions to 
the Almighty in these letters, nor do the factors neglect to hold 
religious services. “ We have separated a place apart for God^s 
worship,” this same long letter tells us, “ decently adorned it, 
wherein stands your library, and amongst them those several 
volumes of the holy Bible in the languages which is much 
esteemed by those that are learned amongst these people ; that if 
any eminent person come to your houses, his greatest desire is to 
see the chapel : wherefore we entreat you, for finther ornament, 
to send us out a large Bible in a frame, gilded and hand- 
somely adorned with Moses and Aaron holding the two tables 
containing the ten commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
Creed, written in letters of gold, and in the midst, at the top, 
in triangles, God's name written in as many of these Eastern 
languages as Arabic, Persian, &c., as can be procured ; which 
if you please to honour our chnix:! with, it will be a glory to our 
religion, as that which is more taken, than anything that they 
shall read besides, and yet our meaning is that the command- 
ments, &c., be wrote in the English language.’^ 

The same letter goes on to describe their commercial tran- 
sactions. They could only procure 25 out of 40 tons of seed- 
lack indented upon them by the Company in London. 
They send 63 tons of stick lack, being thoroughly garbled 
and the flags, dust and trash taken out. Tincall they could 
not procure at the price set them. Of Allocs Sockratina they 
had procured about ii tons. Of shcliack, notwithstanding 
their utmost diligence, they could get no more made than 19 
tons or thereabout. Turmeric, cowries, sena, coko seed, myrrh, 
camphor, cinnamon and goat's wool arc the next i^ems in 
this curious list. No less than 140 tons of pepper were sent, 
and 56 bales of saltpetre. Of cotton yarn they sent the 
desired quantity. The purchase of this had been no easy 
matter. The factors had been “ nearest 16 month.s buying 
it, in keeping a daily market for the buying of it by 
small parcels as it was brought in from the villages, that we 
hope our care and pains will appear in its goodness and well 
sortment.'' The great obstacle in obtaining the amount re- 
quired was, they say, “ our strictness and severity to the 
weavers in keeping them to their lengths and breadths, winch 
they would with less trouble have been brought to, were it 
not for other buyers who stand not so much on it as we do, 
especially our never failing obstructors the Dutch, who look 
neither to thick or thin, broad or narrow, and they want not 
above three quarters of a yard in length and two or two-and- 
half inches in breadth, which makes us think sometimes 
that they do it on purpose to weary us out and hinder our 
buying any." The articles most in request from home appear 
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to hav® been lead, copper, broadcloth, (red and green and 
scarlet and popinjary,) coral — of this they wanted no leS's .than 
Rs. 40,000 worth,— alum, brimstone, quicksilver, vermilion, tin, 
anchors and yellow amber. The same letter goes on to des- 
cribe the attack made by Shiwaji, “ that grand rebel of Deccan,” 
who had no\Y carved out for liimsclf a kingdom which 
extended 160 miles from north to soutli along the coast, with 
a breadth of lOO miles. The unwisdom of Aurangzeb, the 
Puritan Muhammadan monarch, who had imprisoned his* father 
Shah jehan, and seized his throne, had actually encouraged the 
rise of the great Maratha, in order the more effectually to crush 
the kingdoms of liijapur and Golkonda which he should have 
made the bulwarks of his empire. A more detailed account 
of Shiwaji’s doings at Surat is given a little later in a letter 
to the factors at Madras. “To all admiration and wonder 
Shiwaji, that grand rebel of Deccan, hath so privately conveyed 
himself into these parts with a force of 6 or 7,000 horse and 
foot, before the governor or any of these townspeople had the 
least inkling of his approach, which sudden news that he was 
to come to the gates of this town the next day, instantly drove 
that governor and all his retinue together with the eminences 
most considerable persons that were inhabitants into the castle, 
the other more inferior peoples, all of them, forsook their 
houses and fled with their families, some by water and others by 
land, leaving their houses and whatever of estates and fortunes 
they had, exposed to the cruelty of this rogue, who put so great 
a terror into them through his tyranny to those that were 
taken by his scouts in their flight, by cutting off the hands 
<if many, and heads of some, that the terror of him reigned 
to this day in the hearts of the people, that notwithstanding 
here is now left by Mohabut Khan the governor of Ahmedabad 
an army of 1,000 horse and 500 foot, yet are the inhabitants 
so fear stricken, that he may return again, that the greatest 
part of the townspeople are since fled. From the 1st of this 
alarm (which was the 6th January) we sent down to the 
several commanders in the roads, and the next morning had 50 
or 60 of their seamen sent to our aid well armed for: our 
assistance : that day being the 7th, entered the town with fire 
and sword, had robbed and plundered Virgy Vorah, Hodge 
Said Bragiie (sic) those great and eminent merchants, of the 
greatest part of their riches with many more, and when they 
had possessed themselves of all, fired their houses down to the 
ground, all but Hodge Said’s our neighbour, and that we pre- 
served in defence of our own.” He demand:! a “ liberal gift ” 
from the Eiiglish, but they reply that they know no obligation 
they had to give him any thing, or he any reason to dem.md 
it, and they were resolved to maintain their own with their 
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lives. After finding that his messengers achieved , nothing, 
“the next day Shiwaji sent a party of horse and foot, with 
combustible stuff to fire the several Bania houses that were 
joining to ours, hoping thereby to do nS much to us ; that 
they might not be discovered, they kept under the eaves of 
the houses that we could perceive only the blades of their 
lances, whereupon we sent a party out to fight them, that in 
a short time routed them out from thence, after which they 
came^ot more near us, but minded their plunder and firing the 
town at a distance, until said rebel had heaped to himself vast 
riches, to the amount of many hundreds of thousand pounds ” A 
Mr, Anthony Smith, coming from Swally, was taken prisoner by 
Shiwaji. “ In the time of his imprisonment” we are told, “ the 
rogue cut off more than 26 hands in one days and many heads ; 
whoever he w^as that was taken and brought before him 
that could not redeem himself, lost cither his hand or his 
head.” The Commander of the relieving Moghal army was 
delighted with the bravery of the president, Sir George 
Oxenden, and in reward of his good service, ‘•'he gave him a 
vest, a horse, and girt a sword about him.” 

The factors had a great idea of the effect of outward show 
and trappings upon the natives. In order not to be sur- 
passed by the Dutch, we find them writing home for a trum- 
peter, who must be of unexceptionable character. “ Wc are 
in want of a trumpeter,” they write, “ and wish you would 
please to send us one out that is able, for that these great 
men do often fancy the sound of our trumpets, and send to us for 
them when wc have one, and in regard the French have two 
and the Dutch one, ’ twill not be seemly for us only to be 
without ; we, at present, serve ourselves for fashion’s ‘sake, of 
a young man who hath little or no skill ; if you please to 
favour us therein, we entreat that care piay be taken that he be 
orderly and well disposed in his conversation.” 

The merchants are greatly troubled for want of proper 
weights for weighing silver. “ We have, in our last, advised ” 
they write, “ that our ' beam and troy weights for weighing of 
silver are defective, and desired you would be pleased to order 
a new supply,^ Some we must now also buy, for avoirdupois 
weights, being in great want of beams and weights for all 
your factories and for Bombay ; wherefore we intreated you 
to send us at least eight beams with weights, proportionable 1 
great and small, for those which wc have in your warehouses 
here are not to trusted to ; in your factories they have none 
at all, for want ,of which they and we cannot be so exact 
in our weights as otherwise we might be.” 

The English at Surat weie year by year improving their 
position, and a charter granted them by Charles II, in addition. 
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to extenfding their trading privileges, gave them important 
political and judicial authority. They were empowered to 
choose their own Governors, and to administer British law 
within their settldfnents. They were authorised to make war 
with any power not Christian, to build fortifications, and to 
suppress the trade of interlopers. * This greatly raised the 
statement of the Company’s settlement at Surat. But a city 
destined to become* the second city in the British Empire, 
when the greatness of Surat was well nigh forgotten, was now 
to come into the Company’s hands. In 1661 the Island of 
Bombay was ceded by Portugal to the British Crown, as dowry 
of the “ most excellent Princess the Lady Catherine Infanta 
of Portugal,” upon her marriage with the “ most serene and most 
potent Charles, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, &c.” The treaty which was dated June 23rd 
1661, is given at length in these volumes. The nth article 
recites the objects of the treaty. It states “that for the 
better inprovement of the English interests and commerce 
in the East Indies, and that the King of Great Britain may 
be better enabled to assist, defend, and prefect the subjects 
of the King of Portugal in those parts from the power and 
invasion of the States of the United Provinces, the King of 
Portugal, with the assent and advice of his council, gives, transfers, 
and by these presents grants and confirms to the King of Great 
Britain, his heirs and successors for ever, the port and island of 
Bombay in the East-Indies, with all tlie rights, profits, terri- 
tories and appurtenances whatsoever thereunto belonging ; 
and together with the income and revenue, the direct, full, and 
absolute^ dominion and sovereignty of the same port, island, 
and premises, with all their royalties, freely, fully, entirely, 
and absolutely/' Not only was the King of England to 
protect the subjects of Portugal in India from the Dutch, 
but, so low had Ijie once powerful Portugese sunk, that he also 
engaged, whenever Portugal should be invaded, to send thi- 
ther ten good ships of war, and whenever it should be infested 
with pirates, to send three or four, all which ships should be 
sufficiently manned and furnished with provisions for eight 
months, and in short, take upon himself the defence of Portu- 
gal both by land and sea as if it were England itself. One 
of the articles lays down that, “ if ever the Island (of Ceylon) 
» should come into the power of the King of Great Britain, 
he is bound effectually to restore and surrender the dominion 
and possession of the town and port of Colombo to the 
King of Portugal.” However, the English, apd not the Portu- 
guese flag flies over Colombo now-a-days. 

But if the English did not fulfil this condition, they had 
ample provocation for breaking it. The Portuguese had 
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promised, in the plainest possible words, to give with Bombay 
all the territories thereof. This they flatly refused to do, and 
they insisted that Colaba, Karanja and other islands in 
the harbour, not to speak of Salsctte, did not form part of 
the bargain. The English force sent out by Charles II to 
take possession of the island, took up its station at Anjediva, 
an island off Goa, and the Earl of Marlborough who com- 
manded it, went home for instructions, leaving the expedition 
in charge of Sir Abraham Shipman his second in command. 
Most of the troops, and Sir Abraham himself, died of pes- 
tilence, and in 1664 Mr. Humphrey Cooke, his secretary, 
agreed with the Portuguese to accept Bombay alone. A 
series of articles were drawn yp and signed in January 1665, 
of which we select the following for quotation : — 

Article — “That the English gentlemen should not interfere 
in matters of faith, nor will compel the inhabitants of the said 
Island of Bombay, neither directly nor indirectly, to change their 
faith, or to go and attend their sermons, and shall allow the 
ecclesiastical ministers the exercise of their^urisdiction with- 
out the least impediment. 

Article lo. — Tliat although the manor rigdit of the I.ady, 
the Proprietrix of Bombay, is taken away from her estates 
if she lives in the island, and they are not to be cntcrmiddlal 
with or taken away from her unless it be of her free will, she 
being a woman of quality, they are necessary to her main- 
tenance, but after death, and her lu;irs succeed to those estates, 
the English gentlemen may, if they choose, take them, paying 
for the same their just value, as is provided in the case 
of other proprietors of estates, and sliould the English 
gentlemen now wish to take her houses to build forts thereupon, 
they shall immediately pay her their just value/' 

Article 12. — “That tlie parish priests and monks, or regular 
clergy that reside in Bombay, shall have all due respect paid 
to them as agreed upon, and the churches shall not be taken 
for any use whatever, nor sermons shall be preached in them, 
and those who may attempt it should be punished in such 
manner as to serve as an example." 

There are other provisions in this treaty about free trade, 
unrestricted use of the harbour, and full liberty to fi'sh. This 
treaty was by no means acceptable to Charles II ; and, in 
March 1676, he wrote to the Viceroy of Goa to repudiate it. 

Most illustrious and most excellent Lord Viceroy,” he writes, 
“Our very dear friend. Our subjects, throughout the P-ast, 
“exercising trade, ihavc lately preferred their complaints tons 
“ that they experienced little of that friendly behaviour which 
“ they expected from the Portuguese nation, but on the contraiy 
“had met with mucl\ worse treatment there than the treaty of 
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“ marriagS between us and our dearest consort seemed to pro- 
“ misc. In order to remedy this evil, our intention is shortly to 
“ elucidate and explain the eleventh article of that treaty, con- 
“ jointly with our aforesaid brother the Most Serene Prince of 
“ Portugal, by whose justice we doubt not our Sovereign rights 
** in the Port and* Island of Bombay and their dependencies, will 
be vindicated from tliat very unjust capitulation which Hum- 
“ phrey Cooke .was forced to submit to at the time when that 
“ place was first transferred to our possession, which capitulation, 
“ neither he, Humphrey, was empowered to come into, nor any 
“ one else to impose upon him. in contravention to a compact 
“ framed in so solemn and religious a manner. We therefore are 
‘'determined to protest against -the said capitulation as pre- 
“ judicial to our Royal dignity, and derogatory to our right, 
“ which we hold in the higher estimation for coming to us in 
part of the dowry with our aforesaid dearest consort.*' Nothing, 
however came of this magniloquent remonstrance ; and the 
value attached w Charles to his island seems hardly to have 
been so great as he pretended, since he handed it over to the 
Company for a rent of lo per annum, on the undertaking that 
“ all persons born in Bombay were to be accounted natural 
subjects of England." Gerald Aungicr, the first President of 
Bombay, subsequently acquired the island of Colaba, now part 
of Bombay, by purchase from the Portuguese ; but the others, 
Karatija, Salsctte and Elephanta did not come into our posses- 
sion for nearly a century later, on the termination of the seven 
years continuous fighting known as the first Mardtha war. 

For the present the English presidency remained at Surat, 
and was^not transferred to Bombay till 1684, From that time 
Surat, although it flourished for the best paitof a hundied years 
longer, loses much of its interest for us, and we prefer to follow 
the fortunes of the growing settlement at Bombay. Incidentally, 
however, wc may* note a curious list of 2S factors at Surat, 
opposite the name of one of whom, named Val Hursc, we find 
the terse description “drinking sot." Before moving the seat 
of their administration, the Surat merchants drew up a re- 
markable scries of rules for the government of their new 
acquisition. The first shows that the value they attached to 
Bombay was much on a par with that felt for it by their 
^sovereign. “That in regard," it runs, “ the general charges of 
this island are great and do far exceed the revenue, now that 
the customs are given free and the seized lands returned ; 
wherefore to the end that the sole burthen of the charge may 
not light on the Company only, seeiug they reap no benefit 
thenby, it seems reasonable that a general tax or assessment 
be cnordcrecl on the respective inhabitants.” For the encourage- 
•meiit of trade, it was decreed that interest be settled and 
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reduced to 9 per cent, and that all manner of extortion be 
prohibited on severe penalty. Artificers and handicraftsmen, pro- 
vided they were of the reformed religion, were to be encouraged 
to settle on the island. The handicraftsmen which are 
chiefly wanting are husbandmen and gardeners who understand 
planting and improving of grounds, the ground of Bombay 
being apt to receive* and bring forth ^ny plant whatsoever 
when the times and seasons of planting are sufficiently under- 
stood ; weavers both of silk and cotton, &c., who in a short 
time may procure to themselves a very comfortable livelihood, 
carpenters for building of houses as well as ships, who are 
much wanted and much esteemed, smiths who are also much 
wanted, gun-smiths and lock-smiths, armourers, bakers, cooks 
shoe-makers, tailors, dyers, barbers, button-makers, ribbond, 
weavers, butchers, haberdashers of small ware, &c.*' Bombay 
had, indeed, to bagin from the beginning. How did the 
Portuguese get on without bakers and ribbond-vveavers ? 

The early government was a very paternal jone. Tliere were 
rules for everything down to the minutest details. This is 
what the factors ordered with regard to clothing : “ That for 
the encouragement of good husbandry, by preventing the vain 
and immoderate excess of apparel, as also for the greater 
consumption of our own native manufactures, a standing law 
be established by the Honourable Company, that no apparel or 
outward garments, to wit, tunics, vests, doublets, breeches, 
be used or worn by any Christian inhabitants on the said island, 
those of the Eastern Church excepted, of what quality, nation, 
and condition so ever, but such as arc made of English manu- 
factures, or brought out of England in our own shipping, 
whether of wool or cotton.” The grounds and reasons “ for 
establishing this so necessary an order are given at length ; 
but we confess that they appear to us 'rather entertaining than 
convincing. They arc too long for quotat'ion. We cannot 
omit this order about uniform : — ** That for the greater decency 
of the military order, all the soldiers, as well officers as others, 
be required to wear red serges or perpctuanocs only in the 
summer time, or red cloth in the winter, which shall be afforded 
them at reasonable and cheap rates from the Company’s ware- 
house.” Nor was the difficulty as to getting suitable wives for 
the settlers ignored. The righteous souls of the factors were 
vexed at the sight of the sons of Englishmen being brought up 
“in the Roman Catholic principles to the great dishonour 
and weakening the Protestant religion and interest.” So English- 
women were imported from home, and the children of all 
Protestant fathers were to be brought up carefully in the 
Protestant religion, though the mothers thereof be Roman 
Catholics, — Portuguese mestise women, natives of the island. 
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As regard# weavers no difficulty was anticipated in attracting 
them to Bombay, ** seeing the country of Shewaji and Decan 
is harrassed and much ruined by the wars. If you did employ 
some persons to write the weavers of those parts to come over, 
they would gladly accept it, if only for a secure livelihood sake.** 

The defence of the island was tafeen in hand, but economy 
was strictly observed. “ Our militia is • now perfected,** the 
Bombay factors wrife in January 1677, “we having increased 
them to a complete body of near 600 men, who are ail posses- 
sors of land in the island. Wc shall see them well trained up 
and disciplined, that they may be serviceable and to be relied 

on upon the most emergent occasions.’* “ The charge 

of the officers is as much abbreviated as possible, the whole 
body having but one Captain, who has but Lieutenant’s pay, 
and the Lieutenant, Ensign’s pay, some of the sergeants but 
corporal’s pay.** This is economy with a vengeance, but 
what follows is still better. “Corporals, but very few, some 
of which we shall pick out of the militia, l/iai shall serve with- 
eut pay.'' They also raised a small troop of 40 horse, than 
which nothing can be of greater safeguard to the island, for, 
besides the extraordinary fame of horse in these countries — 
one horse being esteemed equivalent to 50 foot — they are such 
an iibiquitary force (what an adjective ! ) that in half-an hour’s 
time, by taking up 40 soldiers behind them, we can have 80 
men in any part of the island completely armed, ready to 
impede an enemy’s landing, or to quiet any sudden insurec- 
tion.” The horses must have been of a wonderful breed 
if they could achieve this extraordinary task. We are afraid 
the statement must be taken cum grafio salts) or else the 
factors had a very vague idea of the size of their island. 

Then, as now, the results of all irregularity of living were set 
down to the climate, but some of the factors knew how to 
diagnose the evik more correctly. “ The soldiers ’* they say, 
“ do not die by any such fatality concomitant to the clime 
as some vainly imagine, but by their irregularity and want 
of due attendance when sick. For to persons in a flux, &c., 
which is the country diseases, strong drink and flesh' is 
mortal, which to make an English soldier leave off, is almost 
as difficult as to make him divest his nature, nay, though 
present death be laid down before him as the reward of the 
»ill-gratifying his palate. This is the true cause our Bombay 
bills of mortality have come so high.” 

Gerald Aungier, we observe, had a very marked preference 
for the reformed religion, but he was nevei^thless no bigot. 
“ The free exercise of religion is permitted to all with the 
use of their ceremonies at weddings and feasts the Bannians, &c, 
•always burning their dead without .molestations, neither 
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do we permit any person to kill anything near the ^Bannians^ 
whp all live by themselves, much less can any person per- 
sume to enter into anybody’s house or compound without 
the owner’s licence, and for forcing people to turn Christian 
against their wills, the whole world will vindicate us, neither 
are any persons forced to carry burdens against their wills.” 

In June 1677, the Company suffered a great loss. It hath 
pleased God the Surat factors* write, “ to o.ur great sorrow, 
after a tedious sickness, to take out of this life our worthy 
President, Gerald Aungier, who died this morning between 

four and five of the clock Our thoughts arc now taken 

up in giving orders and directions for the decent burial of 
the defunct, whom, God willing, we intend to inter on Monday 
next in such manner as the time and place may admit.” 
Aungier had been a statesman of great judgment and 
firmne.ss. He was one of the great men who helped to 
build up the fabric of the British Indian Empire. \Vc 
have seen hqw he created a militia in Bombay, secured what 
was the separate Island of Colaba, and * encouraged silk 
weavers and other artisans to settle in the town. lie also 
laid out the streets of the city, built fortifications, and quelled a 
mutiny among British soldiers, allowed freedom of religion, 
when all around was nothing but intolerance, and governed the 
mixed population under a system of panchayct. On his 
death the judgment of the Council at Surat was, that “ amid 
a succession of difficulties, he preserved the English trade 
for sixteen years.” 

The need for a judicature soon showed itself. The economy 
observed in the military dcpartincni was extended to the 
judicial. The following quotation will show the value that 
was set upon the services of a judge, and it also gives a good 
example of the strange juxta[)osition of subjects that is 
so common in these papcis. “The Canqania goats,” the 
Bombay merchants write, “arc all dead; spotted deer we 
shall send home, some by the Europe sliips if they touch 
here. We do not see the absolute necessity of allowing £120 
to a judge, not that we would have the island destitute of 
a person invested with authority to determine the wcigluie.‘>t 
causes, but the very name sounds two great for the place. 
It looks like the great gate of little Pcndiis that made Dio- 
genes afraid the city would run out at them. Those who 
come to thc.se parts are commonly mean person.s, or young 
men but very little skilled in our law, and the name of a 
Judge does fill {hem with such a pride, that they lose reason 
in the contemplation of their greatness, and think no man 

their superior, scarcely their equal The Company formerly 

ordered that only some one of the factors that was a sober 
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and discreet person, might officiate that place, who would, 
wc suppose, be well satisfied to have only the profit of the 
seals allowed him to his salary which the former judges had.” 

The difficulty in obtaining proper medicines appears to have 
been chronic. In 1686 they write that the mortality has this 
year been exceedingly violent, and they shall want much recruits 
by all opportunities ; and chiefcst reason* can be given is the 
absolute want of good Europe medicines that should have been 
yearly sent out fresh. Country physic serves only to augment 
the charge of the garrison, and does men more harm than good. 

The English residents at Surat had much to endure at the 
hands of the Moghal authorities. Towards the end of Aurang- 
zib^s reign, there was one specially, tyrannical Governor, Dianat 
Khan. A merchant named I lesson Ammadan (sic) tried to 
extort nearly five lakhs of rupees from the English on a false 
charge that he had been robbed of that amount by English 
pirates. The Governor, Dianat Khan, supported this claim, and 
demanded restitution. “ We returned answer,” the factors say, 

“ wc robbed not rfosson Ammadan nor nobody, and would not 
pay or deposit anything ; if the King’s orders are to kill us, 
let him come and do it quickly, wc w'ould sell our lives as dear 
as we could. Our people on board the ships at the river’s 
mouth and likewise those in the factory, we could not longer 
restrain from attempting something extraordinary for the sup- 
port of life, therefore he would do well to consider where it 
would end.” Tliis communication did not have the desired 
effect. The next item is that “ the Governor relaxed his seve- 
rity, and allowed us a certain quantity of provisions and water, 

&' . as he, did after our first enlargement, and appointed persons 
to treat with us, sometimes in a threatening manner and some- 
times flattering.” Some of the prisoners managed to escape 
to the ships. As for the rest, the negociation continued for a 
long time, when the Governor was recalled, a new one appointed, 
and the factors released, Tluy attributed Dianat Khan’s dis- 
grace to the “ undue measures he had taken in the affairs of 
the port.” 

For years and years the Company had to maintain a poweyffil 
fleet iigainst the Angiias, the fierce pirates of the Western coast. 
The instructions given to the commanders of the vessels in 
*739. smack somewhat of CromwcU’s injunctions to his soldiers — 
to trust in God and keep their powder diy.’ Tliey were “ in the 
first place to take care to keep up the service of God on board 
the vessel you command according to the liturgy of the church 
of England, that the same be devoutly and decently performed 
every Lord’s day, and on all other appointed seasons, as often as 
can be done with conveniency, and be very strict in observing 
• a good decorum and discipline among your ship’s company, 

•Utripflra i/aiftfithn* Public Mbfcrfi 
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severely punishing all profaneness or blasphemers of God’s holy 
name, and on no atfcount permit gaming of any sort. Keep 
your vessel always in a posture of offending- as well as defend- 
ing. You are to take, burn, sink, or otherwise destroy all 
savages or other pirates infesting this coast as Angria, &c." 

During the presidency of Charles Boone there was a certain 
stiffnecked divine nanied Richard Cobbe, who fell foul of various 
of the Company’s servants, amongst whom was a Mr. John 
Braddyll, who strongly resented the reverend gentleman’s inter- 
ference. The chaplain objected to Mr. Braddyll employing 
workman on the top of his house on Sundays ; and to the 
excuse that the rainy season was at hand, and if it commenced 
before he had covered his house, it would inevitably be washed 
down, Mr. Cobbe burst out and said, he did not care if 
all the houses in the town were washed away, provided 
no work was done on Sundays. Not satisfied with this ex- 
pression of opinion, his ecclesiastical zeal manifested itself in 
the following way : we quote Mr. Braddyl’s. words : — “ After 
the congregation, of which I happened to be one, had placed 
themselves at the altar in a posture for receiving the communi- 
on, Mr. Cobbe having consecrated the elements, turned himself 
towards me and spoke with a loud voice and said, ‘Mr, 
Braddyll.’ To which I made no answer, thinking him to be out 
of his senses, but he repeated it a second time and .said, ‘ Mr. 
Braddyll, have you been working on Sundays, unless that, I 
cannot administer you this sacrament.’ To the best of my 
remembrance I told him I had. He went still further and 
said he would not give me communion unless I would promise 
him and the congregation there present, that I would work no 
more on Sundays. I told him 1 would not, unless necessity 
obliged me, upon which he condescended to treat me like the 
rest of the community,” A forihal complaint against the 
chaplain was made to the President, to which the minister 
replied that it was laid down in the rubric that “ if any person 
be a notorious evil liver, he is to be admonished not to come 
to the Lord’s table till he hath repented.” As in the opinion 
of the Members of the Council, Mr. Braddyll was not a notori- 
ous evil liver, because he had employed workmen to repair his 
house on Sundays, it was decided that as Mr. Cobbe had affront- 
ed him publicly in the church, he should ask his pardon there ; 
and so on the following Sunday, Mr. Cobbe notified to this con- 
gregation here present, that on more mature consideration he 
found himself to be in the wrong, and did hereby beg Mr. 
Braddyll’s pardoir for the injury done him and the offence given 
him to the other communicants. The lesson was not, however, 
taken to heart, for a few months later wc find the reverend 
gentleman again in trouble. “ It is likewise but too notorious 
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and usual frith him ” we learn, " to draw odious characters in 
his sermons, and apply them to such persohs with whom he has 

had any words of difference In order, therefore, to secure 

this Government against the evils which such seditious services 
and discourses may possibly have on the minds of some people, 
especially at this time of actual war with ^our enemy, and an 
apprehension of a rupture with our neighbours the Portuguese, 
when tliere is all the need imaginable of union and firm resolu- 
tion, it is • resolved that Mr. Richard Cobbe be suspended from 
the Right Honorable Company’s service, and from officiating 
as their chaplain and from receiving a furtlier salary.” 

Oil one occasion, in 1748, when they had a diflTerence of 
opinion with the Dutch, there was some difficulty through the 
Mynheer's ignorance of English. The Dutch Chief writes thus 
to the English factory — “ I just now had the honour to receive 
your much esteemed favour of this day, but I am extremely 
sorry that I cannot understand it, neither have I anybody 
that can translate pr even read it intelligibly and well, and 
therefore I am obliged to have recourse to your goodness, and 
to desire you in the humblest manner to let me have a transla- 
tion of it either in French, Latin, Dutch or High Dutch, or 
please to send me a trusty man who can explain the contents, 
though only in Portuguese,” In pursuance of the above, we 
arc tfjld that a Mr. Price was sent to the Dutch Directors by the 
English Ciiiefs to explain their letter. 

The Moghal empire had now become a mere shadow of its 
pristine glory, and an object of contempt to its former tributaries. 
We find frequent references in the merchants’ letters and 
diaries to <110 growing power of the Marathas. The Portuguese 
power had sunk into decrepitude. The French on the other 
side of India, inspired by the genius of Dupleix, were already 
engaged in founding an empire. But, with the exception of 
their struggles widi the Angrias, the English had not yet 
drawn their sword. After nearly a century and a half they 
were still mci chants on the coast. Their time had not yet 
come ; but its coming was not to be much longer delayed. 
^Meanwhile a fierce conflict was being waged upon their borders 
between the Marathas and the Portuguese ; and in 1739 the 
rich island of Salsette and the fort of Thana was taken by the 
..warlike Hindus. The English had never forgiven the Portuguese 
Tor their breach of the treaty for the transfer of Bombay with 
the whole of its possessions ; and we find the Portuguese 
commander at Thana bitterly complaining, that “ your island 
is continually furnishing the Marathas with •powder and ball, 
for in the winter season, from tlie artillery with which the 
Marathas fired against the town, the balls arc all hammered, 
T)ut since the spring, they are cast, and with English marks. 
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The island of Versova is continually supplied with vGssels from 
your island with whatever it wants, as well with ammunition 
as other sorts/’ The English were undoubtedly pleased at the 
downfall of the Portuguese, but they entertained with abundant 
hospitality the unsuccessful garrison of Salsette. They were 
however awakened by this event, and the capture of liasscin, 
which took place soon afterwards, to the strength of the 
Maratha nation ; and they deemed it advisable to make a 
bid for their fricndsliip. The nominal ruler of the Maralhas 
was Shiwaji, or Sahu as he was commonly called, a grandson 
of the founder of the Maratlia empire. But the real power 
was rapidly passing from the king to the minister ; and Sahu 
was not much more than a jxippct in the hands of the Peshwa 
Baji^ Rao. The English sent a double embassy in the person 
of Captain Inchbird to Chiinnaji, the victorious commander at 
Basscin, and Captain Gordon to Sahu at Satara. The Presi- 
dent’s letter to Saiui states that “ to this end tlicrcfore I send 
Captain Gordon, a person of trust, to your Majesty’s presence, 
there to testify the great zeal and desire I have to (Ic.^crvc 
your friendship, and approve my readiness to serve your 
Majesty on all occasions, wishing thereby to establish a good 
correspondence betwixt your Majesty’s subjects and tliosc 
under this government ; and more especially as they arc become 
so much nearer neighbours." Captain Gordon found that his 
mission should have been to the Pesluva who w^iS the real 
ruler, and not to S^hu. Both embassies were favourably re- 
ceivcd, and the right of free trade in the Maratha dominions 
confirmed. 

But our space is drawing to a close, and we have* not dealt 
with half the passages that we had selected for quotation. 
\\ e must leave untouched the stirring scenes of the first and 
second Maratha wars, the history of the I'rcnch intiigucs 
iniclcr St. Lubin, the hardships of the Company's servants 
owing to their miserably insufficient salar ies, the early attempts 
at communication with Europe by the overland route, the 
terrible sufferings of the soldiers and officers of the Bombay 
army who were taken prisoners by Tipu, the Sultan of Mx sor'c, 
and the opinion of l.ord Wellesley on the uselessness of Aden 
and Perim as places ’d’armes. W c must, however, give in full, 
an autograph letter from Colonel Artliur Wellesley, the future 
Duke of Wellington, describing the battle of Assays*. The 
letter is given in fuc-similc. 


Sir, 


Cavip, September 2 %th^ 1803. 


I attacked the united armies of Daolat Rao Sindiah 
and the Rajah of Bcr'Ar with my division on the 23rd, and the 
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result of (he action which ensued was that they were com- 
pleatly defeated with the loss of 90 pieces’ of cannon which* I 
have taken. I have suffered a great loss of officers and men. 
I enclose a copy of my letter to the Governor-General in which 
I have given liim a detailed account of the events which led 
to and occurred . in the action, I have the honour to be, Sir, 
with great respect, your most obedient and faithful humble 
servant, 

Arthur Wellesley. 

Jonathan Duncan, Esq. 

( Governor of Bombay.) 

Each of the series has an introduction by Mr. Forrest, 
giving a sketch of the history of the period. It would Iiave 
been more convenient, especially as the history of the time is 
well known, if, instead of an introduction, there was a note to 
each of the papers showing briefly the circumstances under 
which it was written. The papers in the home series should have 
been given in chronological order, irrespective of whether they 
were written at llombay or Surat. As it is, we first read of 
the death of Aungicr, and then we get the details of what he 
had done for the last 10 years or so. The expression that 
“tlic life of Shiwaji is but a small stream of historic record " is 
a curious one. Gujarat is incorrectly stated to be in Hindustan, 
But such slips are exceedingly few in number, and they only 
serve to point out the wonderful care which characterises the 
volumes as a whole. The only cause for regret is. that the papers 
lca\ .j off 1803. We hope that some day ]\Ir. Forrest may be 
authorized to carry on his researches to a much later date. 
There can be no longer any political reason for keeping .secret 
the pa|)ers that relate to the troublous times of 1857 and 1858 ; 
and their publicatic« might throw much light on events and 
their causes tliat arc still obscure. 


Edmund C. Cox, 



Art. II.— education AND HINDUISM IN BENGAL. 

T here is no doubt that Mr. Cotton in bis “ New India” 
has struck a deep chord of sympathy among the edu- 
cated classes of India, especially those of Bengal ; and he 
has stimulated the very sentiments that, in our opinion, needed 
repression. He argues that these classes arc now so advanced 
and so well furnished intellectually, that they should be given a 
much greater share of the rule of the country, and that England’s 
task is to do little more than keep the peace. Above all, he 
pleads for their being allowed to entirely manage their educa- 
tional affairs ; and here, as we .shall c.xplain further on, we are 
in complete accord with him, provided they arc compelled to do 
so at their own expense. As far as we understand Mr. Cotton, 
he considers the Engli.sh educated Native,* with a few points 
excepted, a complete success, and he sees nothing wrong in the 
S3'stem that has created him. The Englishman’s dislike of him, 
as compared with his less educated fellow countrj-inan, is im- 
puted to the unworthy feeling of jealou.sy, as the Kngli.shman 
has now a rival where he formcily had none. Ftirlhcr, in 
" New India,” wc find the system of Caste strongly defended, 
if not lavishly praised, and we arc told that " the admirable order 
of Hinduism is too valuable to be rashly .sacrificed before any 
Moloch of progress.” We will now try and show, that while 
the educated classes are still in close organic union with Hindu- 
ism and continue to represent “ its chief attribute of .stability,” 
they also rcpre.scnt its persistence in favoring privileged orders 
of society, and in thus destroying all individuality, and in 
condemning the mas.scs to a servile' condition. Wc believe 
that the repugnance of an Englishman to aif educated Native is 
that he is unreal, that he has acciuircd a lot of knowledge for 
which he has no proper use, and of w'hich he is inordinately 
pi>oud, and that he is essentially an aristocrat in c.xclusivcJicss 
and contempt of the lower ordens. 

Now, the end of education is (o enable a man better to use 
his faculties, and to use them beneficially for himself and for 
others, And in so doing he will inevitably help to enrich 
society, and place the life of all its members under more 
favourable conditions. An education that docs not render a man 
a more useful irjembcr of society, has some w rong element in it. 
Let us then see if the English education now being bestowed 
on the youth of Bengal has such effects : and wc mu.st be 
excused if w'C begin at first principles. The education of the 
whole upper ranks oP a nation is of no mean importance, anU 
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it will not, wc trust, be out of place to connect it with the 
nation’s moral and economic condition. A class cannot ask, to 
be judged alone, but in relation to its fellow classes. 

But before going further, vve would here record our emphatic 
dissent from Mr. Cotton’s proposition that : “ Better is order 
without progress, if that were possible, than progress without 
order,” VVe hold just the opposite ; for order without progress 
is very possible, and means decline ; and this principle of Mr, 
Cotton’s has vitiated his whole view of our occupation of India. 
Order is not the object of our being here, it is only the means 
to an end. But we are here to deliver the people from a most 
soul-crushing tyranny, under which the human mind and the 
moral feelings have been almost annjhilatcd. Were Mr. Cotton’s 
idea of making Native public opinion the practical arbiter of all 
internal policy to be adcjptcd, it is perfectly certain that the 
conservatism of Hinduism would commence a retrograde 
movement all along tlie line ; and it is as certain, that the true 
level of Hinduism is no higher now than it was, when it 
sanctioned Suttee, *clnld murder, and sclf-inimolathm, and made 
cow-killiiig the next greatest crime after the killing of a 
Brahman. In fact, wc have not really moved theccntie of gravity 
for Hindu thought. 

Let us first consider what progress India is making under 
its present social and educational principles. What has been 
India’s material progress since our coming ? At the close of 
the Great Napoleonic wars, Great Britain, having a population of 
20 millions, had a debt of about Soo millions of pounds. The 
Civil War of America imposed on the United States a debt of 
equal magnitude. Yet to neither of these nations did their 
stupendous debts offer any impediment to their increase 
piosi)erity. On the contrary, to each the period since their in- 
debtedness, has been tlic chief period of their advance in the arts 
and sciences, and iq the acquisition of material wealth. And it 
may be safely asscitcd, that Great Britain could bear a burden 
of twice the weight as easily now, as she was able to sTistain 
that of 800 millions in 1815. But India, wdth a population of 
some 250 millions, is supposed to be taxed to her utmost to sup- 
port her present indebtedness of 200 millions, and to raise some 
50 millions of income. The wealth- pi oducing power of 
Great Britain and of the United States is ccitainly wondcifiil, 
und this [xjw'cr has been w'cll ascribed to the effect produc- 
ed by the incessant pursuit of every experimental science, and 
by the incessant effort of every man to get on in life. And 
surely the inefficiency of labour, and the poverty of so vast 
and populous a country as India, is also wonderful ; and the 
leason may be expressed in some such conveise terms, as : 
a'hcre is no pursuit of experimental science, and few efforts 
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made by individuals to improve their position ? Nqw, we are 
often told by public writers, that our administration is an intole- 
rable burden on account of its costliness, and much argument 
is expended in showing that that this is the chief reason of 
India's poverty. But if the revenue raised from Opium be deduc- 
ted, the part which is spent unproductively is most ludicrously 
small considering the population. The truth then really is, 
that India's poverty is solely owing to the fearful unproductive- 
ness of labour. It is not that so much wealth is taken out of 
the country, but that so little is produced within it The 
first reply then to the question, why India is so poor, is that she 
has no capital. But this only provokes another question. 

One hundred years ago the United States had no capital, 
and England comparatively little. Why have they since 
increased their capital tenfold, nay, the United States, one 
might say, a hundred fold, while India has remained almost 
stationary ? The answer now given will perhaps be, that the 
people of India have no energy. But the mass of them cer- 
tainly have pliy^iical energy, and the peasantry who compose 
perhaps 9-ioths of the population, are certainly wise and shrewd 
in their own concerns, and do not differ so very much from the 
peasantry of properous coiintiies in the West. Even in Lower 
Bengal, where physical energy is supposed to be most lacking, 
the cultivator will lahorously dig up the hardest and stiffest 
soil, because the plough will not reach deep enough. The 
causes then which make one country rich and powerful, and 
leave another poor and weak, assuredly are not of a physical 
kind, but arc rather spiritual, social, and mental. May we not 
therefore define the chief cause, whicli makes for riches in the 
West, as the possession of character, while the absence of it 
amongst orientals keeps them poor. And character is indivi- 
dualism. Thus a man who applies hi-s mind with whatever 
knowledge it possesses, to all facts coming before him, deter- 
mines in each case what course he shall take ; and as the 
facts bf life are innumerable, and diverse to each individual, 
the man who separately compares and discriminates between 
tliem, creates for himself' a condition of being different from 
that of others. All such men have character or individualism. 
Whereas he who treats all facts as his fellows do, and ‘ never 
exercises his discernment with regard to them, is characterless, 
that is, has no individualism. Probably there is more characte** 
in ten ordinary Englishmen, Germans, PVenchmen or Americans 
than there is to be found among a thousand Natives of Indiai 
even those of the so-called educated classe.s. 

Our argument then is this : that for a people to become rich 
and great, they must have character or individualism : and we 
have tried to explain ^what wc mean by these terms. Next, wc 
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have assented that the nations of the West have these qualities, 
and we could, we think, easily prove that the progress of each 
one in the arts and sciences, and the accumulation of wealth, 
is proportionate to its individualism. The citizens of the 
United States are first in individualism, and they are the 
richest and most progressive. The British come next. They 
have been allowed for years to exercise free political, social, and 
religious opinions, and their characters have been developed 
accordingly. The people of India are amongst the poorest on 
the face of the earth, and we find, that in forming opinions, 
they are like a flock of sheep. They are born under the 
influence of certain stock ones concerning all the facts of life, 
and the manifestations of nature ; and they die probably never 
having changed one, or challenged one. If any argument were 
needed to prove that character or individualism will rapidly 
produce a rich and thriving community, one that will bring 
to bear on the forces of nature, all the skill and meclianism 
that man’s intellect had grasped, let us conceive two colonies 
of emigrants, one* frotn the West and the other from the East, 
suddenly settled in a rich but uncivilised region. The latter 
would undoubtedly merely rely on its customary methods 
and try to live its old life again, while the latter would be 
ready to turn to the best advantage every feature of the 
situation. For the Asiatic, there would be, as it were, only 
one mind (and that occupied) to battle with the diffi- 

culties and clangers. While with the European, each indivi- 
dual mind would be on the alert, to try and comprehend 
wliat nature would allow it to do. But the Eastern mind 
has not always been thus a slave to custom. The great 
empires 6f the east, tlic A.ssyrian, the Persian, and those of 
still older date, were built up by individual genius and effort, 
not of one man, but of many. The aristocracies of tho.se 
days had men of character, men who would both think and 
act, like the present leaders of the Western nations. Nature 
in its grandeur and simplicity has given man character and 
capacity to acquire power over its forces. Man himself, in 
his conceit and littleness, has destroyed that capacity by 
imposing artificial restraints on the mind. The East is we*ak 
and poor because the mind is enslaved, and it wants not 
more knowledge, but more freedom. 

^ Now, in the light of these reflections, let us con.sider how 
Bengal, if not India, is being treated educationall)'. We 
have determined that the men who make a nation rich and 
prosperous are those with individuality, who, will, with their 
thousands of eyes, and thousands of minds, be continually 
studying the book of nature, and be acting accoidingly, ad- 
jvancing here a little and there a little, each step in itself 
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imperceptible, but all together forming the grand ^march of 
progress. A nation , of philosophers who could quote all 
the wisdom that ever has been collected by the human in- 
tellect, would be a stationary one, while poor ignorant men, 
who would watch and observe and act, would in due course 
be abreast of the vanguard of civilisation. Is not our educa- 
tional department dowig its best to produce a sterile and useless 
nation of philosophers out of the classes. An educated 
Native is becoming a by-word for the knowledge that 
puffeth up and is useless. He is generally less observant of 
nature and more helpless in the affairs of life than his un- 
learned brethren and his own forefathers. Many of the 
latter had character, few of their sons have. Had they this 
quality, with the stores of knowledge poured out before them, 
they would be covering the face of India with wealth. Instead 
of that, they see not with their eyes, nor think with their 
minds. They crowd the law Courts, where reason and not 
thought is needed. They can devise means to torture tlie 
meaning of legislative Acts, and to make the worse appear 
the better reason. They struggle for landed lights, and for 
the unearned increment. They rusl\ into the fray of angry 
and barren political discussion, but they arc nowhere to 
be found confronting nature, and wresting her secrets from 
her. They arc not historians c(>-ordinating the social and 
political facts of the past in order to discover wisdom for the 
future. Curiously they cannot even write the social and economic 
account of a district, so little power of observ.ition do they 
posse^js. Government is ever proclaiming its anxiety to have 
such histories, but though many have been wiitlen by English- 
men, educated natives never rise to the occasion. Again, th(.*y 
do not produce men of science nor of public philanthropy, 
for they have no sympathy with th*e masses : though they 
will endow schools to teach the young of the classes. V^cry, 
very few of them become enlightened landlords, draining 
marshes, improving water channels, introducing scientific 
methods of cultivation, and studying the moral and physical 
condition of their tenantry. Neither do they become capi- 
talists, for tiiey hardly ever invest their savings productively. 
Indeed, they have no idea of the use of money beyond usu- 
ry or acquiring landed property for the sake of the influence 
it brings. The merchants and traders of the country arc 
men with only a vernacular education, and in the new indus- 
tries, the English educated Native is not to be found. He 
is not practical enHSigh, and is too averse to the rough and 
hard life new industries require. Besides, as wc have pointed 
out, he has no character to observe the facts that lead to 
success. In the Jessorc district, where the writer is now. 
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serving, there is an innimense sugar industry, producing lakhs 
upon lakhs worth of sugar annually. ^ It has enriched the 
peasantry, and made them a thriving community. All over 
the district there are sugar factories, and the owners of them, 
and tlie dealers who export, are men of capital and substance, 
liut with the competition going on. and owing to the necessity 
of buying direct from the cultivators, the trade requires 
hard and active labour, and a knowledge of affairs generally. 
Now, in this trade, we believe not a single English educated 
Native is to be found. We asked a Native gentleman the 
reason of this : and he immediately answered, it was because 
they did not care to mix with common rough people. Exactly 
so : they are aristocratic, in the exclusive sense, to the 
very core. Yet the district lifcrally swarms with educated 
Native gentlemen. Here is tlie educational census of one 
village of 3,000 inhabitants: 4 M, A.s, 23 B. A.s, 7 15. L.s, 
6 Licentiates in medicine, 54 undergraduates, and 40 others 
wlio can speak English, ikit all these are either in Govern- 
ment employ or practising law or medicine. In fact, an educa- 
ted Native in trade, or in any productive business, is almost 
unknown. 

Then turning to religion, we find them Laodicean, for having 
Jio character they make no decision. As far as they believe 
any thing, their religion is a ralionali.sm tinged with idolatry. 
As the author of New India'’ pub it, they read the Arco- 
pagitica with its scathing denunciations of priestcraft and 
idolatry in college liours, and go home to acquiesce in idolatrous 
and supcr.slilioiis rites. Or as an old educationist describes 
it: '’the man who can expound the Newtonian Astronomy, 
consults* his astrulogcr whh the same deference as the most 
ignorant villager/' Can any moral force of character come 
from such a life? Is the sterility of the Native mind to be 
wondered at. And yet ]\Ir. Cotton would persuade liis readers, 
that tlic salvation of Indi.i is in the hands of these men, 
and woe to us if we ignore them. Their leading and influence 
are a pure fiction. Nearly all the wcaltli, as well as the com- 
mercial and political capacity of the country, arc still with 
those who have had no English education. The latter fnore 
or less denationalises a man and renders him a cypher. And, 
except that lie is helping to govern the country, he is doing no 
good by his education. In no way docs he develope its resources ; 
and unless he assumes a different intellectual attitude, he will, as 
the masses incrca.se in wealth and intclligeucc, be displaced. He 
has no vigour or innate vitality, and is essentially parasitic. 

But through mistaken policy here in Bengal, the Government 
has handed over nearly the entire administration to the English 
educated Hindus, ignoring the claims of classes and races, 
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who, owing to their possessing character have refused to be 
crammed. 13 y this process our Government is certainly being 
weakened, and deprived of the natural masculine strength it 
might have had ; and it is only the peacefulness and content- 
ment of the masses, that enable us to carry on our rule by 
means of a weak and emasculated agency. In a recent publi- 
cation by a Hindu w<i find the following : — " In Bengal, the 
“ Mahomedans are admittedly inferior in intellectual acquire- 
ments, but superior in physical strength, to the Hindus. . . . 
“ If the cUgis under which we have been reposing be suddenly 
** withdrawn, and if a struggle for existence were to take place, 
** there can be little doubt that the Mahomedans will gain the 
“ascendancy in Bengal.** If such a statement is true, and 
there is certainly much truth in it, there is something wrong in 
our present policy. In our opinion, it is mere cant to say that 
the Mahomedans have lost nearly all Government employ 
owing to their own obstinacy. It was because they have less 
supple characters, and cannot be bribed into transforming them- 
selves into mere imitators. Of course, the ruving Mahomedan 
class that wc found in possession had great vices. They had 
the insolence of conquerors, the intolerance of bigots, and the 
effeminacy of debauchees. They became corrupt, and unfit to 
exercise any power. But the genuine reason why they have 
since been entirely discarded as public servants, was our own 
supineness. The Hindus rapidly learnt English and made 
themselves useful ; — and greatly owing to laziness of adminis- 
tratioiii they were allowed to displace their Mahomedan fellow- 
subjects, We found nearly the whole admihistrativc work of 
the country carried on by Mahomedans, and they were especially 
strong in the legal profession : now they arc almost obliterated 
from public employ except of a menial kind. For instance in 
Jessore, there are lo Deputy Collectors and Sub-Deputy Collec- 
tors, and 12 Civil Court Judges. A// arc Hindus. Out of 17 Sub- 
Registrars, 5 only arc Malioincdan, thougi) there are special orders 
favouring their appointment in this department There are 5 
Inspectors and 31 Sub- Inspectors of Police. Out of them all, 
only.3 sub- Inspectors arc Mahomedan. All the educational officers 
are Hindu. This is a strange contrast to 1793, when (Mr. West- 
land informs us) out of 19 police offi^cis in this district, only one 
was a Hindu ; and we may assume that Mahomedans filled most 
other public offices. But a Civil List, if consulted, will show that 
both the proportion and the absolute number of Mahomedans 
in Government employ in Bengal was much greater a few years 
ago than it is now. And yet undeniably tlicy have, in the inter- 
val, more availed themselves of the benefit of KngliNh educa- 
tion, For instance in 1873. out of 438 Criminal and Civil Judi- 
cial officers, there were 71 Mahomedans — whereas in 1887 there 
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were only 37 out of 570. So the number has decreased both 
relatively and absolutely. That is, fifteen years ago they, held 
about IS per cent, of high civil posts, they now hold about 6 per 
cent. In the face of this and of the expressed desire of Government 
to give them employment, it is rather surprising to find that 
in High English Schools as many as 9 5 per cent, of the 
scholars are Mahomedans. So, to say that their refusal of 
education has. been the cause of their rejection, is not true. 
There are other causes ; the chief of which are their strong 
characters, and their individualism ; and they have been pushed 
aside by the impervious phalanx, and* the solidarity of the 
Hindu classes. Their very strength has been their weakness 
owing to our overwhelming power being in the balance against 
them. The Hindu classes cling together, and know no divi- 
sions except personal ones. They can work as a whole, and 
their sentiments and opinions cannot clash. Whereas among 
Mahomedans the individuality of man asserts itself. Thus, 
the peasantry show a vigorous self-assertiveness. Of course, 
they have not the rich individualism of the foremost nations 
of the West ; but they evince a power of forming parties 
and combinations for material ends (witness the Indigo disturb- 
ances) that is utterly absent from the Hindus, who have been 
crushed into one conglomerate mass. Hindus quarrel and split 
up into small factions, but the line of cleavage only separates 
small coteries of the same caste. Whereas Mahomedan parties 
will separate a whole country side. The deduction is obvious. 
The outlook of Mahomedan society is a general one, whereas 
that of the Hindu is confined to social circles. The mind of 
the former is of a democratic type, and is not so cramped by 
social o*ppression ; while that of the Hindu is essentially aristo- 
cratic and narrow. The effect of the greater individualism of the 
Mahomedans has been that Eastern and Central Bengal is rich 
and prosperous, yhe small yeoman farmers with their sub-tenants 
are not only industrious but are full of enterprise, and display 
great push and energy in their small undertakings. These 
qualities are apparent amongst Mahomedans generally, and 
they come to the front where hard and disagreeable work has 
to be done. But in all the great lines of trade, where the 
market has to be studied, and bills of exchange understood, the 
Hindus, with their greater grasp of principles and better educated 
minds, are supreme. 

There is no doubt that there was no need of education to make 
the Hindu a good merchant ; in fact, as we have said, the trading 
classes will have nothing to say to English education. For the 
management of the internal trade of India, he has always been 
excellent. As communications have been opened out, he has 
immediately availed himself of them to the full, and so likewise of 
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the telegraph. As the educated Native is eminently fitted for 
the directive agency of a civilised Government, so is the Hindu 
of the old school unrivalled in the distributive departments. 
But it is when you come to the productive, that both utterly 
fail. Neither of them ever look nature in the face. They 
understand artificial man ; but of his innate capacities they 
are utterly igjiorant. Hence, as long as the Hindu element is 
allowed to preponderate so overwhelmingly, the progress of the 
country will be retarded. We shall have order if is true, owing 
to the conservativcncss of the Hindu character, but strength 
and progress will be absent ; and order alone will not arrest 
the decay and corruption wiiich Hinduism inevitably carries 
with it. As has been well remarked, though Hinduism has its 
liead reaching up to heaven, its feet arc down in thc.lowcst depths 
of human depravity. Though its philosophy is of the purest, its 
practices are most unholy. It also consecrates the worst in- 
stincts of man, showing him no holiness or righteousness. Islam- 
ism, as well as Christianity, m<ikes for righteousness : but the 
pantheism of Hinduism displays to pour hUlnan natuie only 
its own image for it to worship. 

Our foregoing remarks should incidentally explain the failure 
of Christian missionaries to effect any conversi<.)ns among 
educated Hindus, The non-conversion of JMahomedans is 
accepted as not unnatural, because they have already a reason- 
able monthei.sm, and moreover, they refuse to be educated in 
the learning of tlic West. But here is Hinduism, full of the 
grossc.st idolatry, and rctpiiring of its votaries often a belief in 
puerile absurdities ; and yi't Hindus, though greedily devour- 
ing our literature and science, hardly ever abandon their 
religion. Ihc reason, as I have explained, is that then* minds 
are not free ; they have ab olutcl}* no f)riginal thought or in- 
dividuality; they do not absf»rb the knowledge, there is no 
fusion If they did, their knowledge would not remain barren. 
Consccpiently the educated Hindu no more gives the natural 
man or conscience a choice of accef)ting or rejecting Chris- 
tianity, than docs the unlettered llimlu or the ordinary 
Malrpmcdan. Whether it is hcreditar)* i>ropcnsity strengthened 
by his environment, or whatever is the m} sterious cause, the 
Hindu canttot think outside of his social laws and customs, and 
they arc part of his religion. We must acccj)t the fact that 
amongst Hindus you cannot get at the individual. In fine, the 
man himself cannot get at his own individuality, he apparently 
cannot pass on Ihouglit to it. For if he did, it would be bound 
to result in action ; but as we have seen, knowledge i.s merely 
reproduced in the same form as it was taken. Whcrca.s, if 
it had been acted upon by the alchemy of thought, a new pro- 
duct \yould have api)carcd. We cannot give the reason of 
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tins, but«it is a fact to be kept in view, and will explain many 
things. 

This solidarity,, this imperviousness to thought, this artificial 
habit of mind are indissolubly connected with Caste. Hindu 
society is one complex whole, and Caste is the means by which 
it works. Within it original thought or individualism is im- 
possible, and as without them there -can be no progress, no 
education can • tend to progress which has no solvent power 
on Hindu society. What, then, is our present system ? Wc 
should describe it as being one by which Government favours 
as much as possible the education of the Hindu classes en 
vtasse. As many of them as possible crowd into the district 
high schools, where young masters, themselves uneducated and 
untrained, give them a smattering of English and mathematics 
at very low tuition fees. Besides this smattering of know- 
ledge, the pupils gain nothing. To our mind the outcome 
would be ridiculous, if it were not painful. The student is 
of course nondescript, and has only come into exi.stence to 
be the agent between Hindui.sm and Western civilization. He 
is to be in the latter, though not of it. He is to be in strict 
organic union with Hinduism, but to manipulate methods 
which arc in indirect antagonism to it. That in so far as he is 
educated he is uninteresting, cxcej^t as a study, that he is 
unnatural, and that he is useless except for the above purpose 
is a matter of course. He must be so, for the knowledge he 
has acquired is foreign matter, wliich his being cannot absorb. 
He is a Hindu to the very innermost fibre, and the knowledge 
he has crammed, is merely an instrument of trade, and does 
not affoct his character more than the colour of liis clothes. 
Even the best and highest cdiic.-ition wdiich the Calcutta Uni- 
versity gives docs not, as a rule, affect more than the intellect. 
Everything is looked at in its dry light, and the moral feelings 
and thouglits awe not touched. Consequently Hindu gentle- 
men, occupying the highest position under the State, are as 
strictly in union witli Hinduism, and as wholly devoid of 
thoughts which travel beyond, as the most ignorant cultivator 
or the pettiest trader. The only difference is that the intellect 
of one is cultivated and stored with knowledge, .and of the other 
is in a natural state of ignorance. Boih equally refuse to examim 
the facts of the moral and physical %vorld for themselves. 

It is true that the High English Schools arc chiefly supported 
financially by the Natives themselves. But Government by 
its officers and its patronage gives them most substantial help. 
It often makes a grant of public moivey for a building, 
but above all, its favour induces many rich Natives to subscribe 
liberally. Therefore very much of the high education is directly 
due to the assistance of the State. , But below the High 
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Schools are Middle English ones. In these begins the education 
of the Hindu classes. -They are very numerous in each district, 
and receive aid of one-third of their expenditure from Govern- 
ment. Another one-third is generally received from municipal 
funds or subscriptions, and the pupils pay only onc-third as 
fees. We consider that for Government to aid these schools and 
to allow Municipalities * to do so, is an act of great injustice. 
What right at all have the classes to be so helped at the public 
expense? Then there is the primary education grant. Here 
again the classes, though numerically a small proportion, get 
the lion’s share. They form perhaps i-20th part of the people, 
yet even of the primary grant, something like a half is spent 
on them, if not more. In Jessore, there are 821 patshalas, of 
which 581 have Hindu and 210 have Mahomedan teachers. 
The latter earned a fair share of rewards as compared with 
their Hindu brethren, but while Rs. 8,908 are paid as fixed 
stipends to Hindu gurus, only Rs. 318 were so paid to Mahomc- 
dans This suggests a discrimination against the Mahomedans. 
Fixed stipends are much more desired than rewards by the 
payment-by-resiilt system. But Hindu officers have the sole 
control of these things, and they naturally select men of good 
Caste to enjoy the best po^s. As I have pointed out, all the 
educational staff is Hindu. 

There were 12 primary scholarships awarded last year in 
the Jesore district : 9 went to Hindu caste boys, 2 to non-caste 
boys, I to a Mahomedan ; and that in a district where 3-Sths 
of the population are Mussulman. In other distiicts we arc sure 
the facts are just as bad, for the primary grant is now chiefly 
disbursed under the payment-by-result system ; and naturally 
under it the children of the quickwitted intellectual classes 
draw most of the money. The guru who sets up a school in 
a Mussulman or low-caste village, earns hardly any reward ; 
and is carejully not given a stipend^ and thus the uncxpectccl 
result has been, to spend most of the primary grant on Hindu 
caste boys, and to call this mass education. 

Another evil of this monopoly of public office by the Hindus 
is thaJt it is affecting the tenure of land. It is very difficult 
to retain a small interest in land, unless the holder can draw 
wages from service. The latter not only adds pecuniary means : 
but what is perhaps more important, he is thus secured a patron, 
if in private service, or given official influence, if in public 
employ. As of late years the descendants of all the old Maho- 
medan servants of Government have been denied employment, 
they have been completely impoverished, and have had to 
part with their landed property. Then there arc the illicit as 
as the lawful gains of public servants. All these have been 
lost to the Mahomedan community. 
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Then It will be asked, If our system of education is thus 
destroying, or anyhow, not tending td form character or in- 
dividualism in the classes, if it turiis out young men crammed 
with unfructifying knowledge, who never contribute in any way 
to the prosperity of the country, but who, after supplying the 
administrative machinery of Government and a fairly good 
professional class, merely live on the masses ; if this is so, what 
should be done;? Our answer is, first determine what you wish 
education to do. If the object is to enable a large privileged 
class to monopolise all the directive departments of life, and 
to keep the nation socially as far as possible in siatu quo, and 
to merely introduce the arts and sciences as they arc discovered 
elsewhere, then the present system is an admirable one. 
Thought and invention are dead, and they will remain so. 
Except for the scientific discoveries introduced by us, and their 
mechanical effects, Bengal of to-day differs little from that of 
Warren Hastings* time. The experimental and inductive 
sciences of the ^West, which have created the whole of the 
present material civilisation, arc only exotics : they have found no 
home, for thought has never been liberated. The classes by their 
solidarity move all together, or do not move at all ; and the 
individual mind does not exist. 

There is order it is true, and stability : but certainly as regaids 
Native society none of the ‘‘Moloch of progress ** which Mr. 
Cotton is so afraid of. In love with order, he therefore cham- 
pions the cause of Caste, and suggests ruling India through 

the present caste aristocracy, in direct opposition to the 
liberalism which proclaims that progress depends on indivi- 
dualism.* He thinks the present caste and landlord system 
are pre-eminently the best social condition India can aspire 
to. But when he says that Bengal with its permanent settle- 
ment is the part of India least liable to famine, he forgets 
Behar and what •poverty, landlordism, and Caste have brought 
on that province. He forgets also Orissa ; also that Eastern 
Bengal, where there is least caste, and least landlordism, is 
the most prosperous part of the Presidency. 

In answering the question then, we should say, that* till 
Caste amongst the upper classes is overthrown, and the indi- 
vidual emerges, till new ground is broken, and a new start 
made, nothing good will be produced. The present system is 
• strictly one worked for a privileged order and is essentially 
vicious. The caste people want to be educated, but if it were 
left to private means, the rich and the industiious only would 
educate their sons, and this is individualist, which is Caste’s 
sworn enemy. So the Stale has been persuaded into virtually 
guaranteeing an education to all caste aspirants, and in spite 
' of every precaution, even funds for primary education are 
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very largely diverted to this use. Henceforth let ^the State 
rigidly refuse to allow' any money raised by taxation to be 
devoted to secondary education, with the foMovving exceptions : 
(i) to establish universities and examining bodies ; ( 2 ) to 
grant scholarships in order that talent may be discovered and 
brought forward. The teaching of slipshod English to the 
classes €71 7nasse should be discouraged. If the department 
worked on these lines, much pecuniary help would be with- 
drawn from the education of the classes who largely benefit 
indirectly from State patronage At present every English- 
teaching school is visited by Commissioners and Collectors, 
and laudatory remarks arc made in the visitors* book. All this 
brings grist to the mill, for it helps to induce zemindars and 
even traders to subscribe heavily. In fact, official pressure is 
often brought to bear on them to do so. But Government 
should most carefully abstain from in any way fostering the 
idea that the support of English schools is a meritorious act. 
All such aid should be diverted to vernacular qncs. Tlie writer 
was lately much interested by a visit from a fine old Hindu 
gentleman, who showed him a printed list of his public benefac- 
tions, for which he had received the title of Rai Bahadur. 
It is hardly necessary to say that many of them were to found 
English schools, though he himself only knew his own verna- 
cular. Some how this is one of the readiest roads to public 
honours. Let Government make it clearly understood, that 
it does not esteem so highly the spread of English education, 
as being rather a useless commodity, and the charitable public 
will soon find another channel for its favours. 

But perhaps one of the greatest causes of the eager pursuit of 
a superficial English education is the system of officering public 
departments in the ministerial grades. Though many years ago 
there was a fair number of Mahomedans in tfiem, they have now 
been nearly all pushed out. The tendency is for the establish- 
ments to grow larger and larger, and they are managed on a kind 
of family-party system. The Hindu joint family has always a 
number of members wanting employ, who yet can work without 
remuneration, if need be, for years. Unpaid Hindu apprentices 
arc therefore always forthcoming, and when vacancies occur 
they naturally are selected. This, and the solidarity of Hindu 
society as compared with Mahomedan, much more than any 
refusal to accept education, has driven the candidate of the 
latter race out of the field. He is now always an outsider, 
and even if a Collector appoints him, the Commissioner, on 
appeal, will rule that his rivals have greater claims, Our great 
establishments therefore are now nearly entirely Hindu, and 
do whatever we can. Native methods and ideas prevail in their 
working: and the. mast pernicious one, and apiece with the 
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whole system of Caste is, that pay and responsibility shall 
have little relation to one another. F^r instance, the clerk 
who is a mere copyist, and the one who manages all the records 
and processes of a Court, are paid on the same scale. In fact, 
the first, if he copies English, may get a higher salary. Then 
the number of clerks, those with important and those with 
mere clerical work, being inextricably mixed up together, is 
so immense, that all selection by heads of the office is nigh 
impossible. Consequently, district officers have to put them- 
selves almost completely in the hands of their subordinates. 
If the departments were braced up, and individual merit allow- 
ed to emerge, and duly rewarded by high pay, they could be 
managed more efficiently on a much smaller staff. But Hindu 
conservative thought is against any such reforms. It would 
tend to introduce individualism, and Caste would be in danger. 

Let us now recapitulate. India, in the production of wealth, 
is proceeding very slowly, which is an undeniable fact. There 
is every reason tojbelieve that the wealth-making power of a 
nation depends on the individualism of its members. India 
is essentially Hindu, and the essence of Hinduism is, that the 
human mind under its influence, cannot exercise itself on facts 
whether of a physical or moral nature. Original thought is 
altogether foreign to it. Hence, experimental science or in- 
duction is impossible ; and since its deductive principles are 
used up, there can be no progress from within. But there will 
be no freedom of the individual, till the power of Caste is 
broken, which power now prevails owing to the force of social 
customs, and to the great intellectual capacity of the Hindu 
classes. The only justifiably end of our administration of the 
country is to increase its wealth by expanding its resources, 
and by giving the people such liberty of action and thought 
as is consistent with order. While, therefore, we are debarred 
from interfering with religion or customs, though they may 
retard the objects we have in view, we at the same time should 
be careful wc do not unjustly favour and strengthen them. 
But by educating the Hindu classes more or less out of tax- 
ation, we are helping them to maintain their position and 
to grasp more power. Rather, we should let natural forces 
disintegrate and weaken them. Also, we are bound by our 
position to see, that provided the State is not endangered, 
®ach section of the community has a fair share of public em- 
ployment and of the power and influence which flow therefrom. 
The Hindus are certainly entitled to posse.ss most of the posts 
under Government, but where by their peculiar social habits, they 
can monopolise nearly every thing, as they have done in Lower 
Bengal, it is right and proper that the paramount power should 
HUerfere. They have here gained possession of some 9-icths 
• ^ VOL, LXXXVII.] 3 
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or more of all places of emolument, even amonget popula- 
tions chiefly Mahomedan ; and it will be hard to keep their 
hands off the remaining tenth, unless npw principles of dis- 
tribution are recognised. The pressure brought to bear even 
on European officers by the Hindu ranks, is so strong and 
persistent, as to be irresistible. Government has held out no 
encouragement to resist it, and some will be found to argue 
that its action has of late distinctly discouraged resistance. 
The Mahomedans, in spite of being individually much stronger 
men, have to fight singly. Their Hindu rivals, without any 
preconceived design, but merely owing to their peculiar social 
and mental habits, all work together. Hence the former go 
to the wall ; and thus a good and necessary element in the 
political fabric is falling out, or rather has fallen out. It is good, 
because it has so much of individualism or character, and it 
is necessary, because the Mahomedans represent much of the 
masculine vigour of the country. 

High education docs not at all tend to free the Hindu mind, 
therefore the State should not artifically stimulate it. It may be 
safely assumed that Railways and the Post-office have done 
more good in this direction than all the high education, and 
it is to such means, and to the spread of the results of physical 
science, that the enlightenment of the Natives must be 
left. 

The introduction of Local Sclf-govermcnt is certainly a move 
in the right direction, but it is to be feared that it will inten- 
sify Hindu predominance, and that Government servants will 
be helpless to oppose it. Many will ** hinduize,” as being the 
pleasanter and easier part to play, or because Hindjiusm has 
thrown its glamour over them. Hindu society, through the 
wealth of its leaders, and the keen criticism of its press, has 
assumed a strong political influence, which undoubtedly affects 
the policy of Government ; and few of its officers can be ex- 
pected to do otherwise than swim with the stream, when 
Government finds the current so strong. Curiously every officer 
of standing seems opposed to the present system of education ; 
an'd yet for some mysterious reason no change of policy is ever 
inaugurated. So with regard to the extended employment of 
Mahomedans : some feeble efforts have been from time to time 
put forth, but practically they have relaxed before Hindu 
persistence : and we insist that nothing but the most distinct 
order, assigning a certain share of public appointments to Maho- 
medans, will have any effect at all. Till the Hindus know that 
keeping out one particular Mahomedan, will not bring in one 
of themselves, Mahomedans will either be prevented from 
gaining admission, or will find it impossible to work amongst 
a hostile and intrigping society. Certainly, in districts where 
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more than*Iialf the population is Mahomcdan, onc-qiiarter of 
the appointments should be reserved fdr them, or say one- 
eighth : at present it is often one-twentieth. 

VVe cannot close without some general remarks on Hinduism : 
and we believe that nothing said or done against it in the ab- 
stract provokes the least ill-will from its adherents: as praise eli- 
cits no gratitude. If one praises or blames Mahomcdanismjove or 
hatred may be earned, for like Christianity, it has its prophets and 
saints who have adorned its teachings. If you abuse them, accuse 
them of immorality for instance, you slamler the holy religion 
of Islam, and you arc a cursed infidel. Biit Hinduism is con- 
fessedly merely worship of beings in our own likeness, and with 
similar passions : or, it is pure human philosophy. Intellectu- 
ally you may argue against it. The Hindu will argue with you 
and not be offended. You may even laugh at its eccentric 
monstrosities, for instance a blue baby, with an elephant’s head 
and trunk, in its fond mother’s aims, and he will be amused 
with you : the \^holc religion is so intensely human, and 
assumes no righteousness outside of man. It knows no morality 
except what the intellect teaches, and it glorifies every human 
passion. You cannot offcMul such a religion. On the other 
hand you cannot oppose it except with a divine revelation. 
The result therefore is, that all Kuropcans who have ceased 
to believe in the divine revelation and the righteousness of God, 
arc inudi drawn to it. It is so rational — it has onini.scicnce 
for sages ; and it is so liberal — it is fiicndly towards all other 
religions. Its philosophy is so captivating, — it has its* head 
in tho honvons ; it is so accommodating to human vice, — its feet 

go down .to hell Hinduism here in India is all around us, it 
is in the air, and the only protection against its insidiousness 
and attractive teaching, is monctheism or strong race instincts 
exciting prejudices against it. There is certainly much Hindu- 
ism amongst the IMaliomcdans, where their zeal has yielded 
to the seduction of the pantheism and the nature worshii), which 
the Hindus display around them. In our opinion all such 
decline is injurious to the welfare of the State, as the Maho- 
medan clement is a valuable one, and its secession to Hindu- 
ism in any degree is to be regretted. The fewness of intellec- 
tual leaders is one cause of the decay of the Mahomedan 
religion, and this has been greatly brouglit about by the denial 
eff State patronage. Every Mahomedan Government official is 
more or less a religious teacher from his high social position. 
Our policy, therefore, of giving all public offices to the Hindus, 
has helped on the decline of the Mahomedan* religion. Some 
years ago this might have been considered a good and necessary 
policy : but now, with other dangers a head, that policy should be 
reversed. Such a change would not only iiaise Mahomedanism, 
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but it would help to protect Bengal from the rising flood 
of ‘Hinduism which " threatens our administration. It must 
be remembered that there is an order off decay, as well as 
are order of growth and progress. The order of Hinduism 
is essentially of the first kind, and just as decay steals im- 
perceptibly over the living organism, so does Hinduism work 
in destroying human energy. There cannot be energizing 
power in it, but only a deadening one. As surely as we 
allow Hinduism to assume the control, so surely are vve 
arresting progress and forsaking our mission in India. The 
educated classes .are as Hindu, that is, as opposed to all 
freedom of the human mind and to all progress, as their 
forefathers, who though they knew no English had equally 
well cultivated intellects. The unorthodox amongst them 
are merely eccentric, very often owing to personal immorality, 
and by an irresistible attraction, they or their children must 
return to the Hindu orbit. Let us not, therefore, for one mo- 
ment imagine that the time is drawing n,igb, when we can 
hand over all rule and government to these educated classes. 
We must, in face of their keen criticism, lay aside more com- 
pletely acts of selfishness and jobbery. They can assist 
us, and we can learn much on their counsel : but the day that 
we cease to control the internal policy of the country, and 
the Hindu classes assume the role of masters, that day will 
begin the era of New India’s rapid decline. 

F. H. Barrow, c. s. 

P. 5 . — The above was written long before the Madras College 
disturbances, and that occurence strengthens our argument, 
that the educated Hindu is as strong in his religious belief 
as the uneducated one. This, of course, reflects no discredit 
on him. It however explains his inleljectual and moral 
attitude, and shatters the hopes of educationists and Mis- 
sionaries, who think that Hindus can be educated out of their 
religion. In fact, it is very questionable, whether eclectic 
Hipduism is not rather imbibed by teachers who are not active 
Missionaries, than Christianity is by the taught. We need 
hardly add that prosclytism, especially amongst the young, 
is the surest way of damaging the cause of Christianity : 
and we much doubt if teaching secular knowledge, with the 
avowed object of influencing the scholars towards Christianity, 
can be defended. 

May 1888. ’ 



Art. III.— on THE STUDY OF INDIAN HISTORY. 

I T is well-known that history is a theme which was almost 
entirely neglected by the ancient Hindus. Why this was so 
I have never been able fully to understand. It is to me a still 
unsolved problem. The explanations of the fact which have 
been attempted by Lassen and others, all appear to be 
inadequate. 

It has been said — happy is the- country which has no annals. 
But I fear it cannot be maintained that it was the happy lives 
led by the Indians of old which prevented them from having 
works on history. The statements of foreign writers, and the 
allusions in Sanscrit poetry, &c., prove that India has always had 
its full share of w^rs and catastrophes, whether natural or arti- 
ficial. We know that there was great fighting between the 
Aryan invaders from the North-West and the aborigines of 
India ; that the campaigns of Alexander and his successors 
inflicted many calamities on the country ; that Buddhism was 
not put down without violence, and that the wars between the 
Sivaites and the Vishnavites, and between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans, were long and bloody. There was then ample 
scope for historical narrative, and the question recurs — Why was 
there no Hindu historian? Why have we no Indian’ writer 
who can be put into comparison with Herodotus and Thucydides, 
Livy and.Tacitus ? Wc have in the Ramayan and Mahabharat the 
analogues of the Homeric poems, and we have in KalidaLs and 
others, poets resembling in some measure the Greek dramatists, 
but of historical writings wc have scarcely any. The only 
known exceptions to this general dearth are two works coming 
from opposite ends of India, — the Mahavanso of Ceylon, and the 
Rajatarangini of Kashmir. These two, also, arc hardly entitled 
to be called works of history, for they arc full of fables. The 
Rajatarangini for instance assigns a lifetime of three hundred 
years to one of the comparatively modern kings of Kashmir ! 
The Mahavanso is described by Lassen as being the more valu- 
able work of the two, and it was written by a Buddhist, and one 
Vho was not an inhabitant of the continent of India, The 
Rajatarangini appears to have been written by a Brahman, and 
is the only historical work which we owe to that great caste. 
The two books, also, are relatively modern, for*thcy were written 
many centuries after Herodotus and Thucydides had composed 
their histories. They both belong to a period after the birth 
• of Christ, the Mahavanso belonging to the 3rd or 4th century, 
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and the Rajatarangini to so late a period as the I2th* century, 
that is, long after tlic Mahomedan conquest. 

It will not be readily admitted that the# absence of Hindu 
histories was due to a want of intellect or of civilization in 
the people of India, and I do not think that this can be the 
true explanation. The men who composed epic poems and 
philosophies, and who drew up the code of Manu, were fully 
competent, so far as intellect went, to write historical annals. 
Neither do I think that the want can be due to the indifference 
of Hindu kings to posthumous fame. The great works which 
they executed show that this was not the case. They dug 
vast reservoirs, erected towers of victory, and recorded inscrip- 
tions. The simplest explanation and perhaps the truest is, that 
there were histories, but that they have been lost. We know 
that manuscripts are peculiarly exposed to dangers in India ; 
wars, revolutions, floods, fires have been preeminently destructive 
there, and I suppose that there is no country where white ants 
and other insects ciic so destructive. 

The author of the Tabakat Nasiri, who is one of our. earliest 
Mahomedan historians, tells a grim story which may account 
in some measure for the loss of Indian annals. When Bihar, 
the old capital apparently of the Hindu kingdom of Magadha, 
was stormed by Bakhliar Khiiji at the end of the I2th century, 
it was chiefly inhabited by brahmans, and a great number 
of books were found among the plunder. After the victor\% 
the conquerors sent for Hindus to explain these books, but it 
was too late, all the Hindus had alicady been put to the sword. 
What became of the books wc arc not told, but it is not likely 
that they would be preserved. 

After all, it is only a very few of the histories written by 
Greeks or Romans which have been preservetl. Wc have not 
the histories of Hccatcus and others, wc have only, alas, a few 
extracts from the work of Megasthenes the ambassador at 
Palibothra or Patna, and we have hardly any of the great 
number of histories referred to by Livy in the preface to his 
boqk. Livy begins his work by referring to those new writers 
who arc continually coming forward with compositions, in the 
idea that they will be able to surpass their predecessors either 
in style, or the greater certainty of their facts, and says, that if 
in so great a crowd of writers — tanta scriptorum turba — his own 
fame remain obscure, he can console himself with the splendour* 
of those who have overshadowed him. This crowd of wi iters 
no longer exists. What has become of them ? What, too, has 
become of much of Livy's own history, of those lost decades 
over which scholars have so much grieved. They have long 
ago sunk beneath the waves of time. It is only the writings 
of one or two of the historians of Greece or Rome which 
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have been preserved — a distinction which they probably owed 
to their almost infinite superiority to other writers. Nothing*, 
perhaps, strikes one nxore in reading modern histories of 
Greece or Rome, than the paucity of their materials. If one has 
read Thucydides, he finds that Grote or Thirlwall has scarcely 
anything to tell him that is new about the Peloponesian war, and 
the history of several of the Roman Emperors is little more 
than an abstract of Tacitus. 

In several cases it has only been by some happy accident that 
valuable Greek or Roman books have been preserved. Many 
of Aristotle’s works were saved to posterity by their having been 
buried under ground for about a century and a half at Skepsis 
in Asia Minor. It was only in i8i6 that Niebuhr discovered, in 
the library of the cathedral chapter at Verona, the M.S. of 
the Institutes of Gains, which have thrown so much light on the 
history of Roman law. In that case the manuscript had been 
preserved owing to its having been twice covered with other 
writings. The Institutes were the lowest layer ; over this there 
was anotlier writing, and finally over this second writing or 
palimpsest, there was a work by St. Jerome. 

If some such happy ciiancc had occurred in India, or if there 
had been a Niebuhr and a Savigny there, we might have 
recovered some long lost book of Indian history. Possibly the 
liappy chance is still available, and the researches of inquirers 
like Dr. Mitra, or Babu Sarat Chandra Das may yet be re- 
warded, and the words of the poet verified : 

“The many fail, llie one succeeds.”' 

I nm not sanguine of tliis, however, and I admit that it may 
be said with truth, that all the disasters I have enumerated have 
not prevented the preservation of numerous Indian works on 
leiigion and philosophy and belles lettres, and that we should 
expect them also not to have prevented the preservation of 
some historical wdrk.s. This remark cannot be gainsaid, so that 
the explanation which I have offered of the want of historical 
books, only pushes the difficulty one step backward. Wc cannot 
doubt, 1 think, that if the old Hindus had written as many 
histories as they have written philosophies, and if the histories 
had been well written and appreciated, some would have 
survived. Wc cannot, therefore, acquit the old Hindus of 
^ negligence in this matter. Either histories were not written, or 
* they were of little worth, and little prized. We must, I think, 
hold, that Hindu India was unable to produce a Herodotus or 
a Thucydides, a Livy or a Tacitus, or even an Abul Fazl and a 
Nizamuddin. 

This subject has been discussed by Lassen with his usual 
learning and good sense. He points out that a philosophical 
history could not be expected from the brahmans, and that 
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they were indifferent to the actions of earthly king§. To the 
brahmans, he says, tjie history of the gods was much more 
important than that of human beings. This led them to regard 
the wonderful and unreal as real and natural, and so darkened 
the distinction between them, as to weaken their feeling for histo- 
rical truth. Hence it is, I suppose, that though we have immense 
compositions like the Harivansa or the Vishnu Purana, we have 
no historical works. The Harivansa has been translated into 
French by M. Langlois. I have tried to * read the two 
large quartos, but I have not been able to find a fact or an 
idea of value in them. Another reason given by Lassen for 
the want of Indian histories, is the institution of caste. He 
points out that this prevented the composition of any universal 
or national history. There could be no consciousness, he says, 
of fatherland among the Indian Aryans, because to every caste, 
the caste took the place of fatherland. 

That this had to do with the want of histories among 
the Hindoos may, I think, be inferred from the fact, that so soon 
as a religion arose which did not recognise caste, for example, 
the Buddhist religion, histories began to be written. Thus, then, 
we have the institution of caste responsible for at least one 
great evil, — the want of a national spirit. 

I know that it is fashionable now-a-days to eulogise caste, 
and my friend Mr. Cotton has, in his deservedly popular work 
** New India,'" quoted a long extract from Comte to show the ad- 
vantages of the system. But Comte is by no means a thorough 
admirer of caste. On the contrary, he goes on to say imme- 
diately after the passage I have referred to, “ Notwithstanding 
all these qualities, the theocratic system could not but be hostile 
to progress through its excessive stability, which stiffcnccl into an 
obstinate immovableness when new expansions required a change 
of social classification. The supreme class appropriated all its 
immense resources of every kind to the p^reservation of its 
almost absolute dominion, after it had lost, by long enjoyment 
of power, the chief stimulus to its own progression. At first 
sight, the political system looks well, in its aspect of a reign 
of mind ; though it was rather a reign of fear, resting, as it 
did, ‘on the use of superstitious terrors, and the spells offered 
by the possession of the earliest physical knowledge ; but we 
must frankly admit on consideration, that the political rule of 
intelligence is hostile to human progression." However, it is , 
hardly necessary to denounce caste, or to make invidious re- 
marks about it, for I think that all must admit that the system, 
whether it is good or evil, is doomed to extinction, and that 
in spite of all the efforts of reactionists it is much more 
decayed in 1888 than it was fifty or even twenty years ago. 

The deficiency of India in historical literature having perforce 
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to be acknowledged, attempts have been made to minimise 
the disaster. This is always the way in .controversy, or when 
a fact proves disagreeable. First, the fact is denied, and then 
when this can no longer be done, recourse is had to what 
lawyers call — a plea in confession and avoidance. That is, the 
fact is admitted, but with the addition of the words ‘‘and 
it don't signify.” Professor Max Muller has somewhere taken 
up this view, and maintained that Indian writers were em- 
ployed on far higher themes than the composition of chronicles, 
and that the world has not lost anything by the absence of 
such records. Now I cannot think that this kind of defence 
does any good. It is far better for nations, as well as indivi- 
duals, to make a clean breast of it when they have committed 
a blunder or an omission. 

“ Nations,” says John Stuart Mill, “ like individuals, ought 
to suspect some fault in themselves when they find they are 
generally worse thought of than they think they deserve ; and 
they may well know that they are somehow in fault, when 
almost every bodj^ but themselves thinks them deficient in 
some respect." 

Max Muller's defence reminds one of another possibly well 
meant, but 1 think very foolish, attempt of a writer in the 
Amrita Bamr Patrifm^ to make out that it was the- great- 
ness of the Indian intellect which led to the ancient Rishis 
and others neglecting psychology and physical science, and 
concentrating their attention on such high and transcendental 
problems as those of ontology and the origin of evil. The 
writer spoke of those great men as regarding mere mundane 
sciences as chiUrs play. As if it was not precisely in the 
infancy ot human intellect and knowledge, that great, and 
insoluble problems arc attempted to be grappled with ! It is 
only after long and painful endeavours that men come, like 
the elder Mill, to .the conclusion, that nothing can be known 
about the origin of things, and take to positive philosophy. 

Some one speaking disparagingly of historical facts has 
asked, why should a list of kings and queens be more inteicst- 
ing or instructive than a list of the winners of the Derby or/of 
some other horse race. 

I think that the answer to this is a very simple one, namely, 
that we are men and not horses. We don't, the most of us, 
Wiat is to say, find any interest in a Turf chronicle, because it 
tells us little or nothing that we want to know. But in 
a country which was ruled by horses, in Swift's country of the 
Ilouyhnhnms in short, one could conceive a list of Derby 
winners being greatly prized, and of important deductions 
being drawn from it by philosophic horses. I do not admire 
-at all what has been called a drum-and-trumpet history ; that 
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is, a record of the doings of kings and accounts of battles, but 
I cannot overlook the fact tliat most valuable information is 
often to be drawn from mere lists, of ^cings. In itself the 
record may be little worth, but antiquarians and philologists 
can make the dead bones live, and draw many valuable con- 
clusions from the baldest chronicle. Who, for instance, can 
fail to have a thrill of pleasurable excitement at hearing that 
the names of Greek kings occur in the inscriptions of Asoka ? 

It is the informaiion which they incidentally 'give, that makes 
inscriptions and coins invaluable, and it is" therefore with 
great pleasure that 'one secs so many strenuous cffoits being 
made to collect and decipher ancient inscriptions, &c. Much 
yet remains to be done in.this field, and it is a work in which 
almost every one can help. Every district of Bengal has some 
monument or other, and-thcre must be m.any where sasanutns, 
or copper-plate inscriptions, are found on digging tanks, See. 

It has been said that the great object of science is to give 
the power of prediction — what man seeks from science is the 
gift of foresight, He knows that forcwarned*is forearmed, and 
he believes that history, t.c., the account of the development 
of his race, and of the phases though which it has passed, will 
give him the power of prevision, by enabling him to conjecture 
at least what the future will be, and what steps he should 
take to avoid evil and find good. Unless history can give 
him this, its importance is gone. It will not lose its interest, 
for we are men, and everything that relates to men stirs 
our blood and rc-awakens in us the primal sympathies. We 
cannot, for example, help being interested in such questions 
as those of the guilt of Mary Queen of Scots, th^ truth of 
the story of the Wigtomn Martyrs, the fate of Sultan Sujah 
and his family, or the end of Nana Sahib, though we know 
that their solution will not help us in the conduct of our lives. 

But still, unless history enable us to foretell the future, it 
will cease to be a practically useful study. 

In all times men have most desired to know the future, and 
it js a natural and healthy craving. Formerly, he hoped to 
succeed by studying the stars, or the entrails of animaks, or by 
consulting wizards and witches. Now that those resources have 
failed him, and now that he has almost ceased to expect a 
divine revelation, he turns to the study of the past, and 
hopes to find the secret there. Hi.story is the great means fo*. 
prosecuting the study of what Mill calls Ethology, i.e,, the 
science of character. 

Wordsworth has told us that the child is father to the man, 
but the child is himself the heir of all the ages, and we cannot 
adequately know him or the man into whom he develops, 
unless we carry the study further back, and discover what were 
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the characteristics of his remote ancestors. So also with a 
nation. Wc cannot know the character of a nation, understand 
its capabilities, or conjecture its future course, unless we dive 
into its history. Take, for example, the Bengali. Wc cannot 
really know him, unless, in addition to studying him as he 
now is, we inquire into how he came to be what he now is. 
What races is he composed of, what part has he played in 
former centuries ? There is a great stir now-a-clays about 
nationality. Wc have national congresses, and national songs. 
It seems to me, however, that nothing really solid can be 
effected in this way until the Bengali and the other races of 
India, make a profound stud}^ of their past. 

Macaulay quotes with emphatic approval the saying of 
Swift, that “ it is an uncontrolled truth, that no man ever made 
an ill figure wlio understood his own talents, nor a good one, 
who mistook them.'* And I think that what is true of indivi- 
duals must also be true of nations. Nations must know what 
part they are fitted to play in the history of the world, if they 
arc to do anything great. It may be that it is somewhat late in 
the day for the establishment of nationalities. It may be that 
there is a nobler aspiration than that of exalting one race or 
one province of the world. Patriotism is after all a somewhat 
rudimentary virtue and often gives harmful results. Who, 
for instance, cannot but regret that Shakespeare, the myriad- 
minded man, should have been led by patriotic prejudices into 
the mistake of besmirching the fair fame of Joan of Arc ? 

Patriotism may lead to the result deplored by the poet when 

“ F.nvy weais the mask of Love, and l.uigliir" sober fact to scorn. 

Cries K) Weakest as to Strongest, 'Yd aie equals, equal born.’ ” 

Such matters, however, arc too high for us, and far be it 
from me to blame those who arc striving to unify the peoples of 
India. I would only, in all fiiendlincss, coun.scl them to study 
the past history of* their country, in order that they may direct 
their efforts the better, and may know what India is likely to be- 
come. Much time ha.s been lost. Many valuable records have 
disappeared, but there is still opportunity for doing much. I 
rejoice to think that the lamp of research, which was lighted 
more than a hundred years ago by Sir William Jones, is still 
burning, and that his Asiatic Society conlinucs to do good 
^work. One of Sir William Jones' greatest achievements 
was the discovery of the identity of the Sandracottus or 
Sandrakoptiis of the Greeks, with the Chandrgupta of the 
Indians. This was, indeed, a welcome nugget It was almost 
like the discovery of the identity between SaiLskiit and 
Greek and Latin, which the philosopher Hegel described a.s 
resembling Columbus’s discovery of the New World. Sir 
William Jones must have felt on the occasion something of 
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the joy which Keats describes as felt by the astronomer when 
a new planet swims into his ken. 

Among Sir William Jones’s followene nope have done more for 
Indian history than the late Professor Blochmann, whose lament- 
ed and premature death has left such a gap in the small band of 
historical students. It is pleasant to be able to record that the 
natives of India no longer neglect the study of history. The 
venerable Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra has devoted a lifetime to 
historical and philological inquiries, and it was another Bengali, 
Babu Rajkrishna Mukarjya, who discovered that the Luchman 
Sen era is still current in Tirhut. One of our most pro- 
mising native students of history is Babu Rajanikantha 
Gupta. He has shown a critical faculty, and much industry 
in his history of the sepoy mutiny. I cannot say that I can 
adopt all his views. I think that he is often unjust to the 
English, but I dare say that he has been led to this by a na- 
tural recoil from the optimism and verbosity of Sir John Kaye. 
Other inquirers are in the field, and we may fairly hope that 
they will some day soon obtain valuable results. 

The great thing wc want now is the collection of materials. 
It is not time yet for a great historical work. Fine writing, 
and decided views, are as yet out of place in dealing with Indian 
history. It has been .said that railways cannot be made to pay 
unless feeders, L e.y roads are made in connection with them. 
Similarly we may say, that general histories of India cannot be 
satisfactorily made, until we have many local histories, and many 
monographs on isolated points. 

Let all who can take part in this honourable work of collec- 
tion of materials, and indeed, every one of us can add -his stone 
to the cairn. Those who cannot make researches themselves, 
can, at least, smooth the path for those who can. All, for 
example, could help in removing the stigma which Calcutta lies 
under from it — the third city in the British* Empire, and the 
undoubted capital of India not possessing a public library. 
We have, indeed, the so-called Calcutta Public Library. It 
possesses a noble building, or at least half of a noble building, 
and- it has many valuable historical books, but they are not 
catalogued, and are fast falling into decay.* 

H. Beveridge. 


* Professor Blochmann, in his valuable article in this Review on the death 
of the Emperor Jahangir, I egrets that lie has not been able to find the 
travels of the Holstefti ambassadors by Olcarius. He says the book is in 
the catalogue of the Public Library, but like many other books, it is not 
to be found. The book, however, is still in the Library, and may be seen 
by any one who will grope sufficiently for it. This incident shows how 
much the books want re-arranging. 




Art. IV.— the MAKING OF INDIA. 

^ui 1 editor nobis Aurora dienique reducit, — Virgi], 

T he project of submitting the entire administration of 
British India to a national scrutiny has commended 
itself to two Governments which . were hardly at one upon any 
other subject. Nor can it be said that siich an inquest, if it 
were only conducted on the spot with due judgment, would be 
at all premature. In the old days*the Company’s Charter came 
up for renewal every twenty years ; and before it was renewed 
there was always such enquiry as the machinery of the time 
permitted. Now that the close and constant inspection of 
experts like the Court of Directors has been replaced by the 
almost nominal ^issessorship of the India Office Council ; 
now that the Secretary of State has held almost unlimited 
control for nearly a whole generation, it is surely time that a 
fresh review took place, and that it were one of the most search- 
ing and impartial kind. It is desirable, moreover, that one of 
the chief issues to be framed for that review should be this — 
What is the object which justifies the retention of an Empire 
so onerous to one people, so humiliating to the other ; has that 
object been put in course of attainment ; and, after it has been 
attained, what will be England’s next duty ? 

England’s possession of India has, doubtless, added greatly 
to the welfare of the present generation of Indians, at the same 
time that it has enhanced our own natural prestige, and that 
accumulated egotism which is called national glory. 

The little Celtiberian island in the North Sea, which was first 
made a nation by the invasion and settlement of colonists from 
the banks of the Elbe and the Seine, has become in her turn 
a fruitful mother of nations. Among all her doings in this 
kind, none has been so wonderful as this, that she should have 
made a nation in the vast Asian Peninsula. And as in all 
great actions, the law must ultimately be Sic vos 7ion vobis. 
There is no permanent advantage to be obtained by Britain 
from the maintenance of British power in India. The climate 
hostile to the healthy labour of Englishmen. They cannot 
work in her fields, now parched by torrid blasts, now sunk in 
poisonous damps. They cannot breed in India, they can hard- 
ly maintain their moral and intellectual Iffe for their own 
generation. Her tribute is but fairy money to Britain, her 
markets are of no more value than would be those of treaty 
’ ports such as we have in China, provided only that there were 
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a settled Government behind them. Yet Englishmen have 
been employed in India for service to God and man. As 
Augustus found Rome brick and left it iparble, so Britain has 
found India anarchy and must leave it order. The object is 
a grand object, and the way of its attainment is pointed out 
by history. 

The first step in the creation of a united Indian people was 
taken by the Great Turkman Emperor Akbar. But it was 
the misfortune of that extraordinary man that he was far 
in advance of the institutions of lu's lime. His greatest con- 
temporary, Queen Elizabeth, undertook a similar work in 
Europe, and made the same mistake as he. Both these great 
sovereigns overrated the power of an individual to mould the 
destinies of a country ; and each outlived the movement and 
died amidst a considerable group of depressing surroundings. 
Nevertheless, the ICnglish rulers system was more sucscssful 
than that of her Eastern brother. The old Parliamentary 
institutions of the Planbigcnets, though weakened by the arbi- 
trary action of Elizabeth, were still alive : they recovered under 
the Stuarts ; Cromwell, though avowedly an imitator of Eliza- 
beth, and passing his short term of power in constant quarrels 
with his subjects and their rc]:)resentatives, could not quencli 
the spirit of freedom : and the subsequent expulsion of James 
II. and, later, the Act of Settlement, completely abolished 
every serious obstacle to political progress. With India the 
difference was entire. Akbars son, Jahangir, neglected the 
reforms of his father, and there was no organised force to keep 
them in operation. With Shahjahan and Aurangzcb, or 
Alamgir 1 — as he is styled by native historians— centralisation 
went on, crushing all ficc thought and action, and substituting 
a weight of cold administrative machinery which ended in the 
opposite process to national integration. I-t was not England 
that destroyed the Miighol Empire, but ?ls own inherent 

informity. 

I. 

The dawn of British influnce rose upon an India that was 
still under the apparent power of this Turko-Persian dynasty. 
The men who had given their name to that power, had been 
originally a nice of blond foreigners from Central Asia, uniting 
the strong sap of the Tartars to the relatively high civilisation 
of mediaeval Inin. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
a soldier statesman of the house passed away, leaving his 
power menaced, indeed, and mined, but still standing. 
Alamgir, the Emperor of Hindustan and Conqueror of the 
Deccan, at his death in 1707, left a territory of twenty 
sub-kingdoms, or satrapies, an army of vast numbers, a yearly 
revenue of something 4ike thirty millions of pounds sterling. 
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Ilis son and successor, Bahadur Shah, was a prudent, experi- 
enced, and virtuous veteran, not unequal to the great charge. 
But, such had been the gr^at duration of his father's life and 
reign, Bahadur could^not live long enough to relieve the empire 
from all the dangers to which it was exposed, or to form a 
system of permanent administration. After a short interval of. 
misgovern men t and civil war, the throne devolved upon a ' 
frivolous debauchee, entitled by ironical courtesy, Farohh Siyar' 
(“ Noble- Ways "). This was in 1713, at which time the 
eastern provinces were in the charge of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
or Nawab, named J afar, the son of a convert from Hinduism,* 
who bore the title of Murshid Kuli Khan. The character of 
this official was harsh, and his administration was oppressive. 
Among those who suffered were some foreign traders ; white 
men who died fast, but were periodically recruited from ships 
which came from a far country ; and who, by connivance and 
purchased indulgence, had succeeded in establishing factories 
in the swampy delta of the Ilughli, about one hundred miles 
above the mouths * of that river. They were the servants of 
the Company formed in London for the purpose of trading in 
the East. In its then state the Company had existed for about 
twenty years ; and its business consisted in sending out bullion, 
lead, quicksilver, woollens, hardware and other European 
products, receiving in return diamonds, porcelain, muslins, 
calicoes, silks, and the various vegetable delicacies of the East, 
tea, and drugs and spices. For the purposes of this trade, 
the Company had obtained in England a monopoly by royal 
charter ; they had established factories on, or near the sea- 
coast at various points, and one of these was in the situation 
just indicated, where the great city of Calcutta now stands : 
Job Charnock having first chosen the site in 1686. In 1700 
three villages lying contiguous had been granted to the Company 
by Alaingir — who Urns became the founder of the l^rcsidcncy 
of Bengal and of all which followed. By the time of the 
Emperor Noble-Ways, Calcutta had already become a place of 
some importance, and the Governor Jafar — otherwise Nawab 
Murshid Kuli Khan — had found his account in squeezing and 
plundering the factory there. Alarmed for their “ investments" 
and for the favour of the Court of Directors at home, whose divi- 
dends were dependent upon them, the factory officials took the 
•esolution of applying to the fountain-head. They approached 
the Durbar of the Emperor with a request to be permitted 
to send presents to the foot of the throne, accompanied by 
a petition of appeal against Jdfar s proccediHgs, The prayer 
being granted, in due course the Mission set out ; it consisted 
of two civilians and a Surgeon named Hamilton, who 
•reached Dchli on the 8lh May 1715, , 0 . S. Hospitality to 
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strangers was a tradition of the Imperial House ; and the 
three English gentlemen were kindly received. 

The Prime-Minister of the Empire w.as one of the two 
king-making brothers of those days known to history as 
the Barha Saiyids. His relations to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Eastern Districts can only be guessed by his con- 
duct ; it is certain that the Calcutta Mission found a constant 
opposition to their projects ; however kindly they might be 
treated at the levees of the Emperor, their web, like Pena- 
lope’s, was all to weave again next day. What was to be 
done ? The time was wearing away ; the investments were 
dwindling ; the poor gentlemen were almost at their wits end. 

But the revolving day was bringing of its own accord what 
they had well-nigh ceased to pray for. As a result of a 
successful inroad into Rajputana, the Saiyids had obtained 
a^ daughter of one of the great houses of the Hindus, Ajit 
Singh, Raja of Jodhpur, as a bride for the Emperor. The 
young Princess was duly brought to Dchli,_but an unforeseen 
obstacle arose : the Emperor’s health proved to be in such 
a condition that the nuptial rites could not be consummated. 
The Minister was in despair : he had formidable rivals : his 
brother was away in the south : every thing seemed to de- 
pend upon the Rajput alliance, which would be dissolved 
in a moment if Ajit Singh’s daughter was to be dismissed 
unwedded. 

Delhi’s difficulty was Calcutta’s opportunity. Hamilton 
undertook the Emperor’s case ; and soon effected a complete 
cure. The marriage was celebrated with due splendour, 
and the Minister s gratitude knew no bounds. But with a 
self-sacrifice and public spirit worthy of his calling, the Scot- 
tish Surgeon waived all question of fee to himself. Pressed 
to name his reward, he said, that if the prayer of the Mission 
were granted, he would consider that he had an ample 
recompense. An oral acquiescence was easily obtained, though 
with the procrastination and venality that always characterise 
Turkish administrators, the Durbar interposed many a weary 
mouth before the ratification in writing. War broke out with 
the Sikhs ; the Emperor moved towards the Punjab with a 
cumbrous expedition, and the English envoys were fain to 
follow him. Still the patent was not signed : no less than two 
years of time and unknown sums of money were lost in 
fruitless solicitations. At last a British squadron appeared 
off the coast of Gujarat ; and its appearance gave the necessary 
stimulus to the proceedings. The patent was signed in 1717 ; 
and the envoys departed in gladness for Calcutta, bearing 
with them an order under the sign-manual, for the free passage 
of their merchandise, and the po^cssion of both banks of 
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the river Hooghly for five miles on either side of the factory. 
Science and sea-force were the joint founders of the Empire 
of Britain in Eastern Asia. 

Armed with this patent, during the next forty years the 
British in Calcutta .had to make such terms as they could 
with the local authorities in Bengal. The Empire of Hindustan 
had but little vitality at the heart, still less at the extremities. 
It went on slowly langui.shing, and lost member after member 
under the combined influences of provincial defection and 
foreign violence. The Persians and Afghans wasted the north- 
ern territories, the southern provinces became practically 
independent ; the regions about the metropolis were full of 
civil war ; and the beautiful marble palace itself was reddened 
with Royal blood. In such an anarchy the Lieutenancy of 
Bengal became a hereditary principality under a Turkman 
soldier of fortune, Allah Wirdi, who slew the last Imperial 
Governor, about 174S, and established a quasi-independent 
dynasty at Murshidabad. 

In 1757 Suiaj^ud'daola, grandson of Allah Wirdi, being 
routed by Clive at the Battle of Plassey, was put to death by 
his own General, Mir Jafar. That officer was recognised as 
Prince in Bengal, and a new political situation arose in 
Calcutta. It was seven years before that situation was fully 
developed ; in the eighth year the P 3 ast India Company ob- 
tained its .second and la.st Imperial firman, though their no- 
minee still held state at Murshidabad. 

The Emperor of that day was a fugitive, driven from Dehli 
by the conduct of the Mughal Minister Ghazi-ud-din, who 
had iiiUrc^cred his father, the la.st occupant of the Imperial 
throne. Driven to take refuge with the Viceroy of Oudh, 
who was titular Vazir of the Empire, the fallen Prince was 
in the Oudh camp when the Viceroy was defeated by Major 
Monro at the decisive battle of Buxar (23rd October 1764). 
Next day the wandering Emperor passed over to the British 
camp, and negotiations ensued which ended, some nine months 
after, in the issue of a patent whereby the Company obtained 
at last a legitimate political position. Their representatives 
in Calcutta were recognised by that instrument as fiscal 
administrators of the Eastern Provinces, with the farther grant 
of the Ghazipur and Benares districts as fiefs of the P 2 inpirc. 
On their part they agreed to pay the Emperor a “ yearly 
offering’* which raised his income to the nominal value of 
one million of our money. Mir Jiifar was to continue in charge 
of the branch of Government, whicli may be best described 
as the judicial and police administration. The Plmperor, for 
the present established his faded court at Allahabad. 

The date of this settlement is 12th Apgust 1765, and from 
VOL. LXXXVII.] 4 
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that day began the political history of the Anglo-Indian 
Empire. It must, ho\vevcr, be understood that there was hence- 
forward no exact moment at which it could be said that a 
new position was perceived or a new departure deliberately 
taken. For nearly two years more the work of the Company 
continued to be principally commercial ; and the labours of its 
European servants, down to at lea.st 1774, were mainly confined 
to the extension of the Company’s commerce and the not less 
urgent business of aggrandising themselves. Clive and Vansit- 
tart, the first Governors of Bengal, founded noble families in 
England ; fearful scandals and convulsions marked the ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous efforts of the Anglo-Indian officials ; 
the administration was neglected or prostituted, and it was 
not till the Home Government appeared upon the scene, that 
the beginning of better things became possible. In 1773, the 
Presidency of Bengal was made supreme, by virtue of an Act 
passed by the British Parliament ; a Council arrived in the 
following year from England to assist the Governor-General ; 
and towards the end of the year 1774, the ablest of Anglo- 
Indian statesmen became responsible to his country for the 
welfare, not only of the mercantile business of the Company, but 
of the long suffering indigenous population. 

Warren Hastings was well acquainted with the wants of 
the country. Even before liis appointment as Governor- 
GcneraUin-Council under the Act of 1773, he had begun a 
system of reform which had procured him bitter animosity 
alike among the Anglo-Indian officials and among the Native 
magnates who played into their hands. 

It is well known what course the new Government first 
took. Inspired by one of the ablest of the subordinate 
Civilians, Mr. John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, and 
led by Junius of the biting pen, the Council thwarted Hastings 
in all his measures. But Calcutta at once became the seat 
of administration, the fountain of honour, the focus of in- 
trigue. The leading Native statesmen were Muhamad Raza- 
khan and Maharaja Nand Kumar. The former was soon 
hopelessly set aside, and there was no one to take his part : 
the latter made a stronger fight and met with a still darker 
doom. The popular view is that Hastings did him to death 
in spite of the Council, by the in.strumentality of the Chief 
Justice of the new .Supreme Court, and in defiance of la\/ 
and justice. Before adopting that unwelcome and humiliat- 
ting conclusion it would be well to weigh the following facts : — 

Anterior to the Supreme Court (before which the trial 
ultimately occurred) there had been a Municipal tribunal in 
Calcutta, known as “ The Mayor’s Court and the documents, 
for the forgery of which the Mahardja was sentenced by the 
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Supreme Court, had been already impugned in a civil action and 
transferred to the keeping of that tribunal; In March I 774 > 
plaintiffs* attorney in the original suit had applied to the 
Mayor’s Court to have these papers delivered to him for the 
presumed purpose of making them the subject of a criminal 
indictn^it The application was not granted at the time. 
Presen*, the Mayor’s Court was abolished ; the new Judges 
arrived from England in October of the same year (1774), 
and the same application was successfully renewed to them 
immediately after the Christinas holidays, 2Sth January 1775. 
The papers were delivered in April. 

Between these two dates Nand Kumar had sent into the 
Council (in which the majority was known to be hostile to 
Hastings) formal charges of corruption. The majority, in 
Hastings* absence, called upon him to refund a sum of money 
that he appeared to have received contrary to the existing 
regulation. Hastings rcfiused. On the 6th of May, Nand Kumar 
was committed fpr trial by two of the judges, Hyde and 
Lemaistre, acting as Magistrates. No evidence has ever been 
recorded to show that these proceedings were undertaken on 
the instigation of Hastings. In due course the case came 
before the grand jury who found a true bill, and Nand Kumar 
came up for tlial before a full bench of the four judges and 
an ordinary jury. With regard to the conduct of the tiial, 
it is to be observed that Sir James Stephen, an English judge^ 
with the advantage of a long Indian experience, declares 
that the Chief Ju.slice shewed favour to the prisoner, and that 
the trial was eminently fair and impartial. The jury — many 
of whose .proposed members had been successfully challenged 
on behalf of the accused— brought in a verdict of guilty ; 
and Nand Kumar, as all men know, was hanged. The sentence 
of death was not unprecedented in Calcutta ; but as to whether 
it ought to have b«en carried out. there will probably be two 
opinions. If Hastings did not know, or believe, that Nand 
Kumar was innocent, he was not bound to interfere. But 
as to the conduct of those actually in power, conflicting 
views, it may be assumed, will always be held. Undoubtedly 
the Malviraja was the first per.son who l)ad been so executed 
in India ; but then some one must have been the first if that 
was the law. That it was the law, was the opinion of at 
feast three of the bench of four judges. If it be still con- 
tended that the case was a proper one for mercy, the respon- 
sibility does not He at the door of the Chief Justice, who 
could do nothing unless moved, and even -if he had been 
moved, could only have given an opinion. It does not lie 
at the door of Hastings, who could not, at that moment, carry 
•the smallest measure, and who could Ijardly be expected to 
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undertake a Quixotic struggle against the dominant opposition, 
on behalf of a man ‘ who represented a system he was striving 
to abolisli, and of whom he had particular reasons for holding 
the worst possible opinion. The only persons who could have 
respited Nand Kumar, were the members of the majority in 
Council, who were all powerful. But they made no sign. 

These details have been recalled because Warren Hastings 
is the central figure of the making of India, and Nand Kumlr 
was, in reality, his main obstacle. With the death of the 
MdharAjah disappeared the last vestige of active native authority 
in Bengal, and the last person who could permanently embarrass 
the work of the Goveinor-General. From the banks of the 
Mahanadi to the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, the East 
of Hindustan became a British Province, The reign of law 
began to take the place of an anarchy under which society 
had been almost completely dissolved. Warren Hastings was 
the greatest benefactor India ever had. 

The eloquent denunciations of Burke and Sheridan have 
left upon the minds of Englishmen a somewhat confusing 
notion of these transactions ; so that it is possible that this 
last sentence may give rise to .some demur. Even in the able 
and earnest incidental justification of Warren Hastings which 
occurs in lilrskine’s celebrated defence of Stockdale, due atten- 
tion is not paid to the enormous benefits of which the adminis- 
tration of Hastings was the necessary introduction. As against 
the Parliament of ICngland, indeed, PIrskino's plea was of 
complete forensic avail, ‘ If it be true ' said the printer's counsel, 
‘that Mr. Hastings was directed to make the safety and pros- 
perity of Bengal the first object of his attention, and that — 
under his administration it has been safe and prosperous ; ... 

then a question may be unaccountably mixed with your consi- 
deration much beyond the consequence of the present prosecu- 
tion, involving perhaps the merit of the impeachment itself — a 
question whicli .the Commons, as prosecutors of Mr. Hastings 
should in common prudence have avoided. It is mad and 
preposterous to bring to the standard of justice and humanity 
the* exercise of a dominion founded upon violence and terror.' 
At the bar of a Nisi Prius Court such an argument was 
effective : in the forum of History it goes too far, Hastings 
had subverted no native government, he was only guilty of sub- 
stituting government for the absence of government ; he macki 
a beneficent revolution ; but revolutions, even when beneficent, 
cannot be made without some use of violence, some production 
of terror. 

II. 

In the meantime the other Presidencies were slowly rising 
in to political existence, though not with an equal rate of 
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progress, Bombay^ with its small extent of territory, continued 
to play a very subordinate part In the navigation of those 
days it was farther from ^urope than Calcutta. It yielded but 
a very small commerce and revenue. Lastly its milittary power 
was overshadowed by the great strength of the Mahratta con- 
federacy. This parvenu league (of what were little better 
than brigand chiefs) having largely contributed to destroy 
the Muslim Empire of Hindustan, was now centered at Poona, 
only 74 miles from the British Factory : and the Poona Durbar 
could at any time surround and perhaps destroy Bombay. 

But the condition of Madras was widely different. Before 
the events of I7S7, Madras had borne all the brunt of the 
British struggle, as well against the native powers as 
against the rivalry of France.* In the year of Plassey, 
Madras had restored the C.alcutta Factory, all but com- 
pletely destroyed by the Muslims, and had thereby founded 
the political power of what was to become the dominant 
presidency. But it was the work of years, heavy with mis- 
fortune, to teach Madras her new position. One of the constant 
aspirations of that presidency began, from the time of Warren 
Hastings, to be the assumption of political power in Southern 
India, coupled with a craving for pecuniary advantage to 
members of the governing body. In all this the Madras officials 
wcie imitating the example of Calcutta. The latter had (as 
we have seen) absorbed the native Nawab of the Eastern 
Provinces, and had extorted money from the Vazir— Viceroy 
of Oudh — while they had reduced the titular sovereign of the 
Mughal Empire to a c(»ndition of dependence. Why should 
nut Madras absorb the native Nawab of Arcot (or the Carnatic; 
on whose dominions they squatted, and enrich themselves at 
the expense of the Chief of Mysore and the Mughal Ruler of 
the Deccan ? There were two difficulties attendant on this 
programme. The French had a strong settlement on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, and an old connection with Deccan politics : 
that was the first. The second was still more scriou.s ; the 
English filibusters of Madras were a few years too late in their 
naughtiness. Bengal had sown her wild oats ; the Goverp*or- 
Gencral had no mind to have her youthful indiscretions revived 
for the benefit of a subordinate presidency. The boldness, 
however, of some of the Madras men was worthy of a better 
«ause. 

Muhammad AH, the Nawab of the Carnatic, was being eaten 
up by his European creditors, — a prototype of modern Egypt. 
In his distress he sought to add to his resouijces by occupying 
the neighbouring Hindu principality of Tanjorc. Lord Pigot, 
the Governt^r of Madras, having interposed to frustrate this, 
• was seized in his carriage as he was taking his evening drive 
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along the Mount Road. The authors of this singular piece of 
audacity did not stop at that outrage : the unfortunate Go- 
vernor was thrown into prison by his Council and left there 
to die. Ilis successor, an old Bengal civilian. Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, cntcred upon stormy times. Lord North's administra- 
tion was hastening to its dishonoured end. Seldom have the 
fortunes of Britain been in a darker condition. The war with 
the American colonics approached near to its- last sad ])hase. 
France and Spain were banded together against our country, 
unprescient of the chastisement awaiting them at the hands of 
Rodney. Haidar Ali, the brilliant adventurer, who Jiad made 
himself ruler of Mysore, having lost all trust in the power 
or capacity of the Madras Government, espoused the cause of 
France, and proclaimed war against the British on the ground 
that they liacl attacked Pondichery in defiance of his prohibition, 
and in violation of the neutrality of his territory. Such uas 
the moment chosen by Rumbold and the Madras officials for 
outraging the feelings of the Nizam, the virtually independent 
Viceroy of the Deccan, by taking from hiin the province of 
Gantiir and assigning it to their puppet, the Nawab of AlCOt.’ 

On the 30th of July i;8o Haidar burst into lue Carnatic 
at the head of a powerful and well-provided army, in \vl)ich 
were French gunners and other auxiliaries. Tlie Madras anih > 
rities were ai)pallcd and paralyzed by a shock, for which, as it 
was of their own preparing, they ought surely to liave been pre- 
pared. Their imbecility in trouble equalled tlicir corruption 
in prosperity. Their military effoits wore inefficient and 
contemptible. Colonel Baillie's force was destroyed by the enemy, 
while Sir Hector Munro, the hero of Buxar, lay idle with his 
army within earshot of the firing. 

Then Hastings, hitherto only known as a civil refonu'.i. 
showed what genius could do in the untried field of wai 
Outraged by the acts of Rumbold and his „Council, the Nizam 
was on the verge of joining Haidar : Hastings conciliated hiiij 
by a promise that the Madras Council should be compelled to 
restore the stolen province. The Mahratta Durbar at P<?ona 
showed symptoms of leaning towards an alliance with Haidai. 
Hastings sent a force into Berar under Colonel Pcarse, contribut- 
ing three lakhs towards the military chest out of liis own private 
funds. Sir Eyre Coote was despatched to the Carnatic at the 
head of the bulk of the Bengal army ; the Nawab of Oudh and 
the Raja of Benares were called on for aid. 

These measures were fully successful. Coote defeated Haidar 
and joined hands with Pearsc. In December 1782 the old Lion 
of Mysore expired. The reign of the corrupt, incompetent, 
and mutinous civilians of Madras was at the same time abolished 
by the appointment of Lord Macartney as Governor, 
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It is out of place to tell a thrice-told tale : attention is only 
to be called here to the casual nature of all this history. The 
annexation of Benares gr^vv out of thg refusal of the Raja to 
contribute to the Southern war. The next annexation, that of 
the Carnatic, arose from a peace made with Haidar’s son. Then, 
Hastings retired from office, having hanged Nand Kiim^r, 
wounded Sir Philip Francis in a duel, outlived the rest of his 
enemies, rewarded and advanced his friends, and saved for his 
old age a small provision that just paid the costs of his 
impeachment. 

III. 

The story is nearly at an end : The making of India was 
fairly staitcd when Hastings left. The appointment of such a 
man :is Lord Cornwallis, high in the social and political scale, 
and distinguished in war, (despite the disaster of York Town) 
"vas a final step in the direction of State interference. The 
mcicantile monopoly had developed into a political ascendancy 
of which tlie cnd^could not then be seen The permanent 
^etdcincnt of the land rev^enue in tlie Eastern Provinces, 
iWlowed by the enactment of what may be called a code of law, 
will be found described in a valuable contemporary record — 
ilaringtoii s Analysis — and set the seal on this operation. Most 
[)eo|)L' now regard the revenue policy as a mistake. The 
ZeinifKlars with whom the perpetual contracts were made, were 
•I O' really proprietors, in the English sense of tlie word ; and 
the result of tre .'ting \vitl\ them on that footing, has been to 
dry np a sourer of revenue which, in other provinces, remains 
to this day clastic. The Zemindars made use of their new 
"latutory title to raise money which they squandered in absentee 
extravagance, so that their estates became encumbered, or were 
transleircd to strangers who rack-rented the unprotected tenants ; 
while the State got no share in the enhanced rents, and had to 
make up for growing expenditure by laying unfair burdens on 
otlicr provinces, and by general taxation. This mistake has 
iiorne bitter fruit in later times, of which the last crop was 
seen in the discussions on the Bengal Tenancy Rill of our ovyn 
day ; a measure much opposed in the interest of the Zemindars, 
hut whose result will probably be to make some improvement 
in the position of the tenants and in the general condition of 
the population at large, of which a large proportion consists of 
persons dependent on the land. 

The improvements in the laws and in the administration of 
justice were of less questionable advantage. But this system 
having endured without much change since the time of Corn- 
wallis, must for that very reason require examination in the 
changed condition of society. The other great discussion of 
t)ur own times, that provoked by the so-called Ilbert Bill, ” 
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has been provisionally settled, but in a manner which has 
satisfied nobody. Both these subjects require an ^early and 
earnest examination. ^ ^ 

As to purely political matters, it is clear that the relations of 
Lord Cornwallis to the native powers were of a tentative and 
almost a blind character. He continued, in spite of prohibitions 
from home — probably, in spite of his own desire — to strengthen 
the foundations of Britisli paramount-ship But it may be 
doubted whether any other course was open. He seems to 
have still clung to the idea of a balance of power among the native 
States. But such an idea was not to be realised. The Empire 
was in decrepitude ; yet such was the prestige that it still 
retained, as to render it impo«:sible for any other native power 
to take its place. A shrewd and well-informed observer of the 
time has recorded this opinion ; and no one had better means 
of judging than General Dc Boigne His master, Sindhia, vainly 
attempted to become paramount in the name and under the 
auspices of the Empire : and if Cornwallis had attempted to 
do the same, he would have met with a similSr disappointment. 
The Nizam might — if he had been a brave and compete*^"* 
ruler — have been made sovereign in the Dcccan ; but could never 
have extended his ovcrlordship North of the Nerbuda, or have 
displaced the Empire, and Sindhia in Hindustan. Sindhia was 
master of the Empire ; but Sindhia’s system rested on his own 
life, fast drawing to a close, and was impeded by the rivalry 
of Holkar and the jealousy of the Mahratta Durbar at Poona. 

Accordingly it turned out that the schemes of Sindhia were, 
virtually, neutralised by his death in 1794. The military power 
of his house, crcatctl and matured as it had been by Dc Boigne, 
endured for a few years, and kept Pfolkar and the Durbar with- 
in bounds. But Sindhia’s successor was a spoilt boy, incapable 
of directing the huge machinery *; and his ultimate fall left a 
vacuum into whicli British supremacy entered as by natural 
force. In the Deccan a parallel line was laid down. General 
Raymond, the Nizam’s French commander, prospered for a while ; 
and a troublesome war resulted, owing partly to the inadequacy 
of 'Shore, created Governor-General, and Lord Teignmouth : 
the last of the civilian rulers until the time of I^ord Lawrence. 
Shore was an able man in his way ; and his ability was not 
that of the mere revenue-officer, as was shown in the courage 
and originality of his singular proceedings in Oudh, where h^ 
removed a Nawab and substituted another whose claims he 
found established after a local inquiry. But he was not a states- 
man of the English class : he was by habit and tradition a 
subordinate. Yielding to the tendency of his instructions from 
the Court of Directors, he would not open his hand to the gifts 
of Fortune. 
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Then came the French Revolution and the mighty struggle 
with First Consul Bonaparte. That tremendous man had always 
an eye turned on jthe rising empire of Britain in the East, 
where he had once in his humbler days, dreamed of drawing an 
adventurous sword. He saw that France had been on the point 
of forestalling England in those rich and romantic regions ; 
and he thought that a blow might be struck there under which 
England would reel. He egged oh the Russians and Persians 
to a co-operation which would have been, indeed, formidable, 
but for the counteraction of Lord Wellesley, who was thus 
drawn into an extension of British diplomacy into Upper 
Asia. 

Wellesley was one of those aristocratic English statesmen 
who staked all in the opposition to the Revolution and its 
mighty swordsman. He foresaw the precarious duration of 
the Peace of Amiens and forestalled its rupture. War with 
Sindhia was regarded by him as part of the war with France. 
France would renew her attack by attempting to invade 
England : and thftn one of the defences of Dover should be 
£sNLind at Delhi. 

His forecast was confirmed in every particular. Delhi was 
captured and Dover was saved. The Mughal Emperor became a 
British pensioner ; his power had been long agonising, now 
it was at last stone-dead ; and England took its place. 

The rest of the story is notorious. Britain once paramount in 
India, the remaining Native States were practically mediati.sed. 
Fighting might, and did, go on, now in one place, now in 
another ; but for the most part it was only a Police-operation 
on a grand scale. At last came the final change. That rest- 
less genius, Lord Dalhousie, was possessed by an almost fana- 
tical belief in the benefit of English administration in India ; 
and the logical result was, that no opportunity of extending 
it should be neglect;ed. * Dalhousie^s rule was the first express 
and deliberate attempt at making India a part of the British 
Empire. It was also the last. With the suppression of the 
succeeding Revolt in 1857, came a wider and more intelligent 
policy, into the account of which it is not now necessary. 'to 
enter. The making of India was resumed after this brief 
interruption. We may therefore sum up the evidence by con- 
cluding, that commerce has on the whole been the object from 
first to last : political power having been only attained as a 
means, and by way of episode. 

The incumbency of Warren Hastings is the turning point 
in the history of British India. When he first, came up from 

* Gteville records that the succession to Lord Hardinge was offered to 
Sir James Graham, who only declined it in deference to the scruples of 
•Sir R. Peel. Great events hinged on this apparent trifle. 

VOL LXXXVIT.] 4h 
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Madras to rule the Calcutta factory, the main object of the 
Court of Directors was to establish a good mercantile position ; 
and the small political efiforts that were made, appear to have 
been sincerely intended for the consolidation of commerce. As 
the Empire decayed, however, the Company’s servants had been 
led more and more to seek for thq protection and extension of 
their business at the feudatory Courts of the Nawabs, or Gover- 
nors. When one native ruler failed them, they deposed him 
and set up another. They even acknowlcdgfed the wandering 
Emperor, and accepted office and territory in Bengal from 
him ; but still they held up the Nawab's Government as de 
facto valid and supreme ; as they also did that of the correspond- 
ing potentate at Madras and that of the Peshwa at Bombay. 
Farther inland, the Nizam and the Vazir Haidar, Holkar, 
Sindhia, the Jats, and the Sikhs, were regarded as powers 
beyond the scope of British operations unless they became 
aggressive. Then they were to be dealt with by diplomacy, 
or in the last extreme, by force. In their earlier days the 
British in India were ready to accept the* patronage of any 

country power ” who could afford them security for their me*:- 
cantile transactions ; and ready to bow respectfully to the rest. 

When, however, Hastings became Governor-General, a change 
occunccl ; partly due to his far-sighted ambition, partly to the 
increasing inefficiency of the contiguous Native Slates. Bengal 
collapsed ; its last native statesman disappeared on the Cal- 
cutta gallows. Arcot was caducous, the Mahratta Durbar in 
ruins. The Empire was crumbling ; the British were every 
where brought in contact with, what may be called, “ the 
second line ” of Native States. It thus became ncce.ssary to 
find a balance of power ; or, if one could not be otherwise 
created, to step boldly forward, and make a keystone of 
Britisli paramountship : otherwise the British must retire from 
the country, and iIk Indian markets be left to the decay of 
anarchy and the competition of foreign commerce. This 
alternative could not be entertained. 

What ensued has been here very briefly noticed. With 
Wellesley the a.sccndancy of Calcutta became established. Still 
maladministration and a species of glorified dacoity remained : 
and it turned out tliat paramountship could not be completely 
effected without annexing provinces. This process went on 
from 1807 to 1857: it was not exactly the “ conquest* pf 
India ; ” for which our forces were inadequate had there even 
been an Indian nation. But this there was not : the country 
was more like ^.France in the middle ages, which the Plantage- 
nets were able to partially subdue with the aid of Native Chiefs 
and soldiers.* 

V. 8ecley % Jixpunsion 0/ England^ pp. 198-201. 
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There was not only found to be no general government in 
India : in many regions there was no particular government 
either. British power rpshed into a vacuum, anc| was ac- 
cepted by a sort of inarticulate because it maintain- 
ed order. Nor was this done by the British as a State, thougli 
the State lent troops, and gradually appropriated the results, 
It was primarily the work of a City Company. 

Since that Company at last failed to keep, order while it 
seemed to be threatening the last sources of national life, the 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army led to wavering in the allegiance 
of the people which had seemed so firm. * Then the State had 
to step into the arena. The British Nation took upon itself 
the office that had hitherto been. vicariously discharged ; and 
substituted fact for an administrative fiction. Order was res- 
tored without the excessive vigour of repressive vengeance, tliat 
would have created rankling memories Observant foreigners 
have done justice to the work. M. de Valbezen, in a book 
that was written at the time, though not published till some time 
after, showed thalt a French intellect was not blind to its 
dements of might and right: and the late M. Katkofif avowed 
a generous sympathy. Recognising the concurrence of our 
country with his own in the introduction of Christian civiliza- 
tion into the fierce anarchies of Asia, the able Russian jour- 
nalist touched the true key-note of the tlienie : — 

“ In reality, the English have been the saviours of India. 
During whole centuries, the history of India presents one con- 
tinual spectacle of murder and devastation. The blody era 
terminates with the conquest of India by the English, and, 
though ihqir government may not have been an example of 
all imaginable perfection, it is impossible not to admit that it 
has been incomparably more mild, humane, and just, than all 
the governments under which Hindus have ever lived 

His countrymen .^ccin since tlien to have shown an inclina- 
tion to disturb this beneficent undertaking. But it may be 
pernnltcd to express a doubt as to the seriousness of that 
ambition, So long as Russia regards Great Britain as pledged 
to oppose her advances in Eastern Europe, it is to be expecJLCd 
that she will make feints upon the Indian frontier, which may 
have the effect of compelling the Indian Government to keep 
a large garrison of white troops in that quaitcr, and of thereby 
neutralising a considerable portion of our not Loo numerous 
forces. The direct immediate result of that policy of hers 
may be to aid the oChcr means by which the multifarious 
elements of Indian society are being welded .into one. This 
should end well, if it leads us to plan for ourselves, and hold 
up to the hopes of the Indian races and their chiefs, the pros- 
pect of an ultimate solidarity which may enable us to relieve 
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ourselves gradually of some of the cares and dangers of the 
present situation. U a * Dominion of India’ shall thus be 
formed, Britain would perhaps come in time to have a renewal 
of merely commercial relations ; and the problem long ago 
attacked by the East India Company, will be solved in a 
manner satisfactory to both parties and to national ethics. 

In the meantime, what the British nation has to do is, to 
continue from time to time the work of taking stock and 
examining the progress and path of its Indian administration : 
even should it feel that some of the facts so discovered may 
be of a nature to cause anxiety and trouble. Above all, India 
must be kept, as much as possible, out of the arena of foreign 
war, and out of the field of domestic politics. The present 
constituencies cannot be expected to understand, or even to 
greatly care to understand, so remote and complicated a matter. 
They will probably remain, for some time at least, content to 
leave it in the hands of trustees : but they ought to have the 
means of satisfying themselves that those trustees are at once 
vigilant, and well-informed, and sincere. • 

Lord Tennyson had summed up this view of the subjef*’- 
with his accustomed compact eloquence : — ^ 

‘ Russia bursts our Indian barrier ; shall we fight her, shall we yield ? 
Pause before you sound the trumpet ; hear the voices from the field. 
Those three hundred millions, under one imperial sceptre now. 

Shall we hold them, shall we lose them ? Take the suffrage from 

the plough : 

Nay, but these would feel and follow truth, if only you, and you, 

Rivals of realm-ruining party, when you speak were wholly true. 

H. G. Keene. 



Art. V.— the HINDU LAWGIVERS AND THEIR 

CODES. 

A lthough there are several treatises in English which 
profess to deal with Hindu Law, there is hardly a 
single work which throws any light on the peculiarities of 
Hindu Jurisprudence, or the successive steps by which it 
has been gradually developed and improved. The scholars 
and jurists, who have devoted their attention to the subject, 
have, placed the republic of letters in possession of a few 
historical facts and dates — and a great many conjectures too — 
about the authorship of our legal Codes and Digests. But 
Hindu Jurisprudence has not been reviewed by any one in 
that philosophical method which characterises Sir Henry 
Maine’s Ancient Law. The result is that the Institutes of 
our holy legislators are very imperfectly appreciated. At 
jjjy rate, they are very erroneously regarded by many as 
mere ideal pictures and. not Codes of Law.* The truth, 
however, is that the Sanhitas of Manu and Yagnyavalkya 
are Codes, in a far more comprehensive sense, than tlie 
modern legislative enactments to which the name is usually 
applied. The Sanhitas deal not only with what Mr. Austin 
calls Positive Law, but they affect to regulate the action of all 
classes of men, in almost every concern of life. Social eti- 
quette, domestic duties, education, diet, cleanliness — all these, 
and many things else, come within the scope of their legisla- 
tion. They lay down rules not only for the guidance of the 
several castes, but they define the duties of the kingly office, 
and succeeded in making even crowned heads bow to their 
authority. So great is their influence even at the present 
time, that the strenuous efforts made of late years for what 
is called * social reformation ’ have not been productive of 
any result whatever: nay, the Widow-Marriage Act itself, 
of the all powerful British Indian Legislature, has remained 
like a dead letter in the statute book. 

The principles which, according to Sir Henry Maine, 
govern the origin and developement of juridical ideas, are 
based upon the systems of law with which the learned 
j&rist was familiar; but so far as Hindu Law is concerned, 
those principles have little or no application. In fact, both 
as to province and method, the dissimilarity between the 
Hindu Codes and the Legal Systems of Europe is so great. 


* Vide Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law. p. i8. 
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that the same principles cannot possibly hold good with 
regard to both. In* European countries the primary object 
of legislators is to frame rules for tjie acjiudication of forensic 
disputes ; but the ultimate aim of the Hindu Rishis was to re- 
gulate the action of men in every department of life. In 
Europe the temporal rulers make laws, and enforce them 
by temporal punishment ; but, in the belief of orthodox 
Hindus, Law is eternal and immutable. Even Manu and 
Yagnyavalkya are not, strictly speaking, authors of our 
laws. Theoretically, they are mere compilers, who have 
collected together. In a handy and convenient form, the Or- 
dinances of the Vedas. The fact or fiction is that the Vedas 
is too vast to be mastered by ordinary mortals ; and the 
Rishis and their books are, therefore, accepted as the safest 
and most reliable guides. The legal systems of modern 
Europe are like mechanisms for artificial irrigation. There 
is no mystery about their source of supply, or as to the 
channels in which they flow. Their course is always direct 
and straight to the point ; but their range and sphere of 
action are extremely limited, and they very seldom maj'^ 
any permanent impression, or wash away for ever the evils 
which they are meant to remedy. In fact, they generally 
cease to work so soon as the power at their source is with- 
drawn or crippled. 

The character of Hindu Jurisprudence is altogether different. 
Its origin is so completely lost in the inaccessible heights 
of remote antiquity, that we regard it as the direct gift 
of Heaven. The binding force of a very large portion of 
our laws is not dependent upon the power or inclination 
of any temporal sovereign or administrator to enforce them : 
they carry with them their own sanction. It, tlierefore, 
happens that, in spite of all the changes in the political 
condition of the Hindus, their Law stiy’ retains, to a great 
extent, that vitality which it had in the days of Brahmani- 
cal ascendancy. Considering all these peculiarities of Hindu 
Jurisprudence, it is no wonder that its developement has 
taken a different course altogether from that of the European 
systems. According to Sir Henry Maine the agencies by 

which law is improved and modified are : — 

I. Fiction. 

2. Equity, 1 3. Legislation. « 

We have in our Jurisprudence a large number of fictions 
which have served^ Jas instruments for modifying and im- 
proving it. But the most important agencies which have 
answered that purpose in our system are ; — 

1. Direct Legislation. j 3. Interpretation. 

2, Indirect Legislation. | 4 * Indiiect Repeal, 
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It is not my purpose to say any thing in this paper with re- 
gard to direct legislation or interpretation. My object ,in 
this article, is to explain what I mean by indirect legislation, 
and to cite a few instances in order to illustrate it With 
regard to what I call Indirect Repeal, it is well known that, in 
almost all cases, where our Rishis thought it desirable to 
rescind or set aside any ancient law or usage, they have achieved 
their object by declaring the same to be applicable to a former 
age. These maybe regarded as instances of legal fiction. But 
for clearness of exposition, I place them under a distinct head. 

Theoretically considered, direct legislation may appear to be 
better than the indirect methods which I am about to refer to. 
But so long as human nature cpntinucs to be what it is, 
direct legislation must, in some cases, be quite as undesirable 
as direct taxes. The Rishis had little or no temporal power. 
In bringing about such changes in the customs of the time 
as they deemed necessary, it would have been a fatal error 
on their part to ride rough-shod on the feelings and pre- 
judices of the mSn whom they sought to rule and civilize, 
Xbey eradicated the barbarous institutions of primitive so- 
ciety, not by high-handed measures of enforced reform, but by 
a kind of legislative tact, which, when clearly understood, cannot 
but elicit the admiration of every reflecting mind. 

Among the ordinances in the Code of Manu which have led 
European scholars to conclude that it is only an ideal picture, 
the most important arc, perhaps, thos^ which require every 
member of the tw icc-born caste to pass through four different 
Asramas or modes of life. In piactice, very few Hindus 
observe these precepts, and perhaps there never was a time 
when they were observed. They, therefore, apparently support 
the conclusion that Mann’s Sanhita is not a Code of Laws, but 
a work of the same nature as More’s Utopia. But the fact is 
that, in this very instance, the sage displayed that eminently 
practical turn of mind and that wonderful tact which were the 
main causes of his success as a legislator. On reading the 
texts on this subject between the lines, it would appear that 
what the Lawgiver really intended, was to encourage iji'en 
to marry and live as peaceful householders, instead of observ- 
ing celebacy, and running the risk of drifting into a disreputable 
course of life. Asceticism naturally calls forth the admiration 
of the vulgar ; and the man who renounces the world, on the 
plea of religion, generally attains a high place in public esti- 
mation, though he may be only an adventurer or a swindler 
pure and simple. It was, however, not consisXent with Manu's 
policy to declare that there was no merit whatever in the 
life of a Sanyasi or a Fakir. He does not say that ascetics 
are either lovers of notoriety or misguided enthusiasts. The sage 
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ktlew''toC> well howto maintain the dignity of his profession, to 
expose even the pretenders in religion to infamy ; so, instead 
of discrediting asceticism, he actually rec(>mmends it, though at 
a period of life when it can have no attraction even to the 
most adventurous spirits. It is laid down in his Code that 
after completing the study of the Vedas, men should marry 
and live as householders til! their fiftieth year, or till the period 
when the decay of the physical powers of the body visibly 
commenced. (Manu, Chapter VI, verse 2 .) 

The device answered its purpose. By means of it mendi- 
cancy was checked; and the Brahmanical priests were enabled 
to marry, without losing their sanctity. The ultimate result of 
this was that their profession became hereditary. There are 
other religions which sanction the marriage of the priestly class. 
But Hinduism is the only religion that places marriage on a 
higher footing than asceticism. (Manu, Chapter III, verses 
77. 78 ) 

The practical good sense which characterises these precepts 
clearly proves that the Hindu Legislators wtfre not mere vision- 
aries and dreamers. According to their conception of re- 
ligion, its function is to regulate the action of men in all 
things where they require to be guided. Their ideal may not 
be acceptable to those who are accustomed to regard religion 
as equivalent to faith in God, and in the efficacy of prayer ; but 
as to the philosophical tlioughtfulness and practical statesman- 
ship of the sages who 6riginated and worked out the idea, there 
can be but one opinion. 

Another instance of what I call indirect legislation is to be 
found in the ordinances by which the primitive practice of 
marriage by purchase, force, or fraud, has been made to give 
place to the form of matrimony which now prevails among all 
the higher castes of the Hindus. The device by which this has 
been accomplished is, in many respects, simijarto that by which 
asceticism has been discouraged. In both cases, the main in- 
struments by which the desired result has been brought about are 
classification and marshalling in particular orders. Marriage by 
fofee, fraud, or purchase is not declared as altogether illegal ; but 
eight different modes of acquiring marital dominion are enume- 
rated ; and, while marriage, based on the gift of the bride by her 
father is placed in the highest class, the other forms of matrimony 
are placed in the lower classes, and declared as more or less sinful. 
Marriage based on gift is, in fact, so strongly recommended, that 
it has very nearly superseded all the other forms of wedlock. 
The legislation of the sages has, in this instance, been rather too 
effective ; for, instead of bridegrooms having to buy brides, the 
prevailing complaint now is that the parents of marriageable 
girls have to give heavy bribes to eligible bridegrooms and their 
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parents. From the definition of the Brahmo form of marriage 
in the holy Codes, it appears clear that it was origmally 
meant as a device for encouraging the cifltivation of learning, 
and elevating the pr»siticMi of the literary profession, Manii 
says ; 

The gift of a damsel richly ‘clad and decorated (with ornaments) to a 
man learned in the Vedas, whom her father invites, without being solicited, 
is nuptial called Brahmo. — Manu^ Chapter ///, v. 27. 

As the privilege of studying the Vedas is confined to the 
Brahmans, the Brahmo form was evidently not meant for the 
other castes. But the inferior classes of society arc so prone 
to imitate the practice of the aristcracy, that even among the 
Siidras, the Brahmo is now the prevailing form of matrimony. 
In this respect, also, the legislation of the Ribhis has been 
rather too successful. 

The legislation by which illegitimate sons have been de- 
prived of the status which they had in the primitive state 
of society, is exactly similar. There was, perhaps, a time in 
every society wl\pn the distinction between bastards and 
legitimate sons was unknown or practically overlooked. It 
16 only at a very advanced stage of civilization that bastards 
arc regarded as filiiis nullius. But Hindu jurisprudence alone 
preserves any record of the successive stc2)s by which the 
feelings and notions of men on the subject have been moulded 
into their present shape. At the lime when the Rishis legis- 
lated, they could not, by one stroke of their jK-n, dcjM-ive 
children of illegitimate birth of all their lights. In all 
probability concubinage was in those times the rule, and 
marriage, in regular form, the exception among all but the 
highest castes. In the nature of things, there is not much 
difference between the child of a woman kc^Dt under pro- 
tection, and one born of lawful wedlock. At the present time, 
Hindu feeling is so strong against illegitimacy; that it is 
extremely rare, and the few whose purity of birth is known 
to be doubtful, arc excluded from the society of all respectable 
people, and arc treated as worse than outcastes. Tiie senti- 
ments of the Hindus in the matter arc now so far in advance 
of their laws that, although the Shasters give certain lights 
of inheritance to the illegitimate sons of Sudras, in practice, 
the right is never recognised ; and so far as Bengal is con- 
cerned, the law has been practically modified and brought 
i^ito harmony with the sentiments of the people, by the de- 
cision of Mr. Justice R. C. Mitter in the case Narain Dhara v, 
Rakhal Gain (I. L, R., I. Cal. p. i). 

At the time when the Rishis legislated, any attempt to de- 
prive bastards of all rights of sonship would have been loo 
far in advance of the age to have been practically successful. By 
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insisting upon the marriage of females before maturity, and 
by descanting on the spiritual bliss attained through the 
bfrth of an Aurasa or legitimate son, the legislation of the 
Rishis reduced the number of bastards 4n the country to such 
an extent that, from a very early period, they ceased to be recog- 
nised altogether. The older Codes divided them into several 
different classes. But in consequence of the early marriage of 
females, and the abolition of Niyoga, the Khettraja,* * * § the 
Kanina, f and the SahadrajaJ kinds became rare if not obsolete ; 
and it is not surprising that the sage, Vrihaspati himself refused 
to recognise the 12. classes of sons mentioned in the earlier 
Codes. The Rishi says : — 

“ Sons of many descriptions who were made by ancient saints, 
cannot now be adopted by men by reason of their deficiency 
of power.” 

The commentators adopted this doctrine, and the judgment 
of Mr. Justice R. C. Mitter. in the case referred to above, has 
given a further extension to it. 

The most important instance of indirect legislation by our 
Rishis, is that by which the practice called Niyoga, or appoint- 
ment to raise issue on the widow of a deceased person, Ifas 
been made obsolete. As the marriage of Hindu widows was 
quite as impossible in former times as it is now, on account 
of the zenana-system, it was but natural that on the death of any 
member of a joint-family, his widows passed under the protection 
of one of his surviving brothers. In all probability tlie practice 
was very general in the time of the Rishis, and they could not 
hope to abolish it by direct legislation. So, after denouncing it 
as fit only for cattle, and ascribing its origin to King Vena,§ the 
sage Manu changes his tone altogether, and declares tliat it is 
legal, but only when made in a lawful manner, and with a lawful 
object. He then goes on to prescribe certain ceremonies and 
conditions, ostensibly to regulate the practice, but in reality to 
make it impossible. The conditions are : — 

(1) . That the levir must be appointed for the pur- 

pose by some one having the necessary author- 
ity in the family. 

(2) . That the parties should meet only once in a 

month. 

(3) . That they should meet only at dead of night. 


* Khettraja is the son begotten on the widow of a deceased person 
by his brother or other relation. 

t Kanina is the son of an unmarried damsel. 

X Sahadraja is a'son conceived in the womb of his mother at the time 
of her marriage. 

§ By this account of the origin of the practice, the sage obviously 
meant to say that it was not an immemorial custom. 
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(4) . That they should not converse with each other. 

(5) . That the widow should not dress or toilet like 

a married woman. 

(6) . That af:er the birth of one male child, the parties 

should regard each other as father-in-law and 
daughter-in-law. 

Such being the restrictions imposed on Niyoga, it is no 
wonder that is has become obsolete and unknown. The Rishis 
who, by such means, abolished widely-prevailing customs, were 
certainly not mere moral teachers. Their ordinances clearly 
show that their object was to regulate the conduct of men, 
and not merely to preach what they thought to be true and 
proper. For all practical purposes they were legislators. It is 
true that they were neither elected by the people, nor appointed 
by the king to make laws. But the commands imposed by 
them arc generally obeyed, and are, therefore, Laws according to 
Mr. Austin’s definition of the term. Tl)at being the case, their 
Sanhitas are certainly entitled to be icgardcd as Codes of Law. 
• 

JOGENDRA Nath Biiattacharjia. 



Art, VI.-“THE reverse, ‘or WRONG SIDE." 

O UR clever manufacturers have invented many new and 
curious fabrics that are equally attractive on both 
sides, but still the percentage of cloths that have a distinct 
right and wrong side is very large. The. term wrong, as 
applied to the reverse of any cloth, is hardly correct, although 
it is always used, as there is nothing wrong about it, it is only 
less attractive, coarser and inferior in various ways to 
the upper or right side. It must be carefully kept out of 
sight, except when required to testify to the good quality 
of the cloth, lest by its ugliness it should mar the effect of 
the superior finish of the right side. 

Nevertheless it is indispensable. 

If we wish to find out the quality of a material, we must 
examine the under side. Until we have done so, we cannot 
be sure of arriving at a proper estimate of its value. 

As it is with the endless varieties of goods manufactuied 
for the purpose of supplying the wants, or gratifying the 
vanity of the human race, so it is with the wearers of those 
goods. Until we know what the under, or reverse side of 
their character is like, we can only form an imperfect esti- 
mate of their real worth. Few people can boast of having no 
right and wrong side (in the proper sense of the word), and 
everyone is justified in wearing the right side outermost. 
The most exacting advocate of truth and honesty cannot 
wish us all to wear our velvets and broadcloths inside out. 

There are some few fabrics — as there are some few rough 
diamonds — whose attractions are concealed under a rough 
surface, but the former do not claim many admirers, while 
the latter arc valueless until they have been properly cut. 
Human diamonds — in-thc-rough, arc not easily recognisable. 
Ordinary mortals may be forgiven for declining to believe 
that every rough exterior they come across conceals a hidden 
jewel. There arc ’a great many more imitation diamonds 
that are mistaken for real ones, than real ones whose value 
is unsuspected. 

Opinions as to the relative virtues of the human materials 
displayed before us in everyday life differ considerably. 
One man admires Mrs. Medium Blue, and thinks she is just 
as pretty and attractive as Mrs. Pale Blue, while another re- 
cognizes her inferiority instinctively. Mrs. Medium is always 
surrounded by a certain number of followers, while Mrs. Pale 
Blue is loved and respected wherever she goes. Mrs. Medium 
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is for ever struggling to look like Mrs, Pale Blue, but her 
admirers all belong to the great family of Shamites, who 
pretend to think she succeeds, while in their hearts they 
acknowledge her inferiority. Let us turn up a corner and 
see if we can find out why these two, who look to the care- 
less observer so much alike, are really very different. Ah ! 
this explains it — Mrs. Pale Blue is one of the Real Velvets, 
and Mrs. Medium Blue is only one of the Cotton Backs. 

“ Really, no one would have known the difference, unless 
that corner had been turned up," remarks one of the Shamites, 
Would they not ? I doubt it ; very few people are so ignorant 
as to make such a mistake : there is a delicacy of finish, a 
softness of touch about the Real Velvets that the Cotton 
Backs cannot attain to ; besides that troublesome corner is 
sure to be turned up; some one always sees the wrong side, 
and tells everyone else that it is only Cotton. 

Naturally everyone cannot be a Real Velvet, and Cotton 
Backs are very usetil. They are only despised when they try 
to make out they are Real Velvets with Silk Backs. Honest 
litVie Mrs. French Merino and her daughter Cashmere, never 
get snubbed like the Cotton Backs, because they are modest 
and unassuming. Mrs. Merino, indeed, does not mind in the 
least having a corner turned up, for she is the same both sides ; 
she is always the same, honest and thorough, not perhaps 
so graceful as her daughter Cashmere, but always fit to be 
seen, and highly respectable. 

When a man selects the cloth for a coat, he carefully examines 
the under side, as well as the smooth fine looking surface, not 
with .the intention of wearing his coat inside out, but because 
he wishes to assure himself of the good quality of the cloth. 
When he selects a wife he is often less cautious, and judges 
by the charming softness and finish of the right side, without 
attempting to look at the under side, although he cannot 
fail to have opportunities of seeing the corner turned up ; he 
wilfully shuts his eyes to the fact that there must be an under- 
side, and feels aggrieved when he opens them. 

In society the tendency is to keep the corners down, And 
very reasonably so. Most people have something unlovely 
in their lives, and although it may be nothing to be ashamed 
of, there is no reason why they should parade it before the 
eyes of the world. The small frets of everyday life, the 
many ailments flesh is heir to, and the consequent ruffling of 
the tempers, are well known to our friends — too well, perhaps — 
but there is no reason why we should infliit thorn on our 
acquaintances, or why we should not have pity on' our friends 
and keep them out of sight — turn down the corner in fact, 
and having frankly acknowledged that • there is an under 
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side, allow them to forget it when they are in our society. 

The individual who allows the reverse to appear too 

frequently becomes an eyesore to' all who have an idea of 
beauty and appropriateness, while, on the other hand, every- 
one is suspicious of too carefully concealed wrong sides. A 

stiff social breeze is apt to turn up a good many corners, 

and where there is no Cotton Back to be disclosed, no one 

need be ashamed to let their friends and acquaintances see 

the reverse. It is rarely equal to the highly finished right 

side, but it will prove the good or bad quality of the material, 

it may even reveal excellencies that a sober and unattractive 
exterior gave no promise of. 

One of these social breezes is blowing in the station of 

C. . Take care Mrs. Medium, those spiteful remarks of 

yours arc showing us of what stuff you are really made. . Mrs. 
Pale Blue is angry too, but she is Real Silk, and deliberately 
turns the corners up, can you afford to do the same ? Her 
anger does not make her behave unbecomingly : we all knew 
she had an under side, but now wc see that it is one she need 
not be ashamed of. Mr. Glossy Broadcloth has forgotten 
that he has been pretending to be one of the Superfines, 
and has incautiously revealed the fact that the grain of his 

cloth is coarse and rough. So also is that of Mr. Serge and Mrs, 
Tweed, but then they make no pretence of being fine. They are 
not so high class as the Superfines, but they arc thoroughly reli- 
able, honest people, whose good qualities arc sure to be recognized 
when the weather is stormy. As for that little Satinette who was 
so bright and trim before, she is limp and dabbered now ; 
the cruel wind has blown her about too roughly, and curious 
effects have been the result. Whispers of “ Cheap and nasty'' 
arc heard from the corner, where Mrs. Flowered Sateen sits, 
confiding to one of the simple Muslins, the advisability of 
using pretty linings when the reverse of the material is un- 
lovely. 

It is wonderful how many people there are in the world 
wjio take a delight in peeping under other people s corners, 
or in roughly disclcjsing their under side ; others are always 
imagining that they sec imperfections that do not exist, while 
some charitable folks believe every one to be even better than 
they seem at first, and are then unreasonably disgusted at 
finding out their mistake. 

We should laugh at the man who turned the backs of his 
pictures outwards, or had his table-cloths put on upside 
down ; and wc laugh at the man who takes a pride in 
showing off the imperfections of his character in public, 
We have no more right to offend against good manners by 
showing off ojir temper, or our stinginess, our extravagance 
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Of our selfishness, than we have to wear our clothes inside out, 
and it is decidedly unjust to accuse -people of hypoorisy 
because they wear a sq;iiling face in public, when they are 
known to shed bitter tears in private. 

It is always dangerous to judge by outward appearances 
only. How often do we hear people accused of being mean, 
stingy, inhospitable, their unwillingness to put their name 
to the many subscription lists that are circulated in a station, 
condemned, and their ability to subscribe, or to entertain 
largely, freely discussed. 

“ How mean of the Homespuns,” everyone remarks, ** to 
refuse to subscribe anything towards the new Billiard table — 
they never join in anything, and he has very good pay, and 
there are no children to provide for. The Medium Blues 
draw quite Rs. 300 less, they have several children to provide 
for, and yet they join in everything ; he has put down his 
name for Rs. 100 to the Race Fund, etc., etc.” Quite true ; 
apparently, the ^edium Blues are more generous, more chari- 
table and open-hearted than the Homespuns. But Homespun's 
fv'iends know, what the rest of the world is ignorant of, 
that he has an invalid brother to support and a sister's child 
to educate ; or that his health is SO bad, that he may have 
to retire before his full pension is due ; and unless he saves 
something now that he can, he may find himself on the 
starvation allowance of -Jg- of his pay before long. Who 
knows all the channels through which a man's pay filters away ? 
Everyone can make a fair guess at how much flows into his 
cash-box, but who can tell how much goes out ? 

The IVledium Blues draw less pay, but two of their children 
are being brouglit up at home by her relations, the rest cannot 
be sent home because Medium Blue is in debt, and spends all 
his income in keeping up appearances. Probably when he dies 
his fellow-officers will be called upon to subscribe for Iiis widow 
and children ; the Poor Homespuns who have lived a life of 
self-sacrifice for years, kept clear of debt and subscribed to a 
Pension t^und, so that they may never be a burden to anyone, 
are considered mean if they refuse to recognise the justice of 
being called upon to help the family of a man who spent all 
he had, and neglecting the duty of a husband and father, left his 
family unprovided for. 

• Many men help their relations and say nothing about it ; 
they cannot marry because they have to provide for a spend- 
thrift brother's children, or support their mother and sisters. 
The fact of their keeping their corner carefully turned down 
leads to their being misjudged. Good men are much more chary 
of talking of their good deeds than bad men are of boasting 
of their wicked ones, and as the general world has no 
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opportunity of examining the under side of their lives, they are 
judged according to* the unpretentious appearance of their 
outward lives. # » 

The simple Muslins are a pleasant family, and everyone likes 
them, although some affect to despise them. Their actions arc 
less liable to misinterpretation then those of most other 
families, and if they are accused of presumption, it is generally 
by those who cannot appreciate the simplicity of their charac- 
ter : on the other hand no family is so persistently mis- 
represented as the Shot Silks, and the new fabrics that are 
plain on one side and striped on the other. Everyone agrees 
as to the quality of these families, but each one differs in their 
appreciation of it. 

“ Really a lovely shade of green ” remarks one lady. 

“ It may be green ” says a second, “ but from here it looks 
anything but lovely.” 

“ It is not green at all ” cries a third, “ it is decidedly rpd,” 
and so they go on differing, like the men ia the old fable of 
the camelcon. 

Our actions are often cameleon-kind — cgie person thinks tVe 
were right, another thinks we were wrong ; what one person 
considers kind-hearted, another declares to be insulting. 

“ My dear,” said an elderly lady kindly to a young mother 
who had just arrived in a station with two sick babies ; “ I heard 
your little ones were ill, and I came to sec if I could help you.” 

“ How kind of her,” one says. “ I was so glad of her help, it 
was very neighbourly and good of her to come directly she 
heard I was in trouble.” 

“ How rude of her,” exclaims another, “ as if I wanted her 
help. Did she suppose I had no nurse to take care of my 
children, so pushing of her to come rushing over directly she 
heard I had arrived, as if I wanted a strang-er poking about, 
before I was ready to receive anyone.” 

In this way the simplest actions are canvassed. What one 
considers brave, another says is fool-hardy ; what one calls 
cowardice, another recognises as the highest moral courage — the 
courage to do right at tlie risk of being called a coward. We 
must all take our chance of being so canvassed, and as long 
as our friends know what .material we are made of, we can 
afford to laugh at the conjectures and insinuations of the 
rest of the world ; some little breeze is sure to stir the corners 
and show them the real quality of the cloth. If we belong 
to the numerous family of Shamites, that stirring of the corners 
will have a fatal effect. 

Very curious disclosures have been made by sudden emer- 
gencies, and the individuals who have concealed the unloveliness 
of the under side of their lives, look very small when chance 
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reveals it to the world, and they are recognised as Shams, or 
Imitations. As for instance, when a lad^ was compelled “by 
circumstances to ask visitor to stay to dinner, and revealed 
in a conversation with her German nurse — who was also head- 
cook and maid of all works — her vexation at having to do so, 
and the poverty of her larder. An animated discussion be- 
tween mistress and maid concerning the possibility of making 
a scrap of cold mutton, that was all too little for two persons, 
provide dinner for three, was too amusing to be interrupted, 
but when the visitor heard how the deficiency was to be made 
up— how essence of beef flavored with Worcester sauce was 
to be served as soup, and a hasty pudding concocted, with 
various dishes the directions for which sounded like receipts for 
making something out of nothing, — she beat a hasty retreat. 
As she had been sumptuously entertained on previous occasions 
when she had been an expected guest, the contrast between the 
upper and under side of life in that house struck her rather 
forcibly. The possibility of her understanding German never 
struck her intended hostess, and when she disclosed the fact, 
the effect was rather dumbfounding. 

In some houses nothing more ihan cold mutton can be 
expected, and if it is frankly offered and seasoned with good- 
will and hospitality, no chance guest can fairly grumble at it ; 
but when the style of the house is pretensious, the occasional 
dinners somewhat sumptuous, and the position of the host and 
hostess such as to warrant a considerable amount of domestic 
comfort, a chance visitor may well be surprised at accidentally 
seeing a veritable patchwork lining to the highly finished upper 
cloth ; in 4;his case the under side is really the wrong side, and 
a very coarse and unprepossessing under side too. 

If the reverse of our lives and character bears the same 
relation to the upper or outward side, that the wrong side of 
a good cloth bears to the right, we need not be asliamed to 
show it, but if it belies the fair promise of a highly finished 
exterior, we must expect, sooner or later, to be found out, and 
made to take our place amongst the Cotton Backs and 
Imitations. 


ESMli. 



Art. VII.— the DIOCESE OF CALCUTTA : ITS 
SUBDIVISION, AN URGENT AND 
PRACTICAL NECESSITY. 


[Contents. — I. — The Subdivision of Calcutta Diocese no new matter 
— II. Its urgency. — III. Retrospect. — IV. Acquisition of Territory 
—V. Later relief. — VI. Enabling Measure needed.— VII. Na- 
tional dread of being over-oflScered.— VIII. Example of the 
Roman Church. — IX. New Sees now urgently wanted. — X. 
Time and Distance.— XL The need continuously kept in view. 
Xll. Conclusion.] 


T he subdivision of the Calcutta Diocese, has been a moot 
question for many years. It stands well to the front 
, among public matters of general interest 

. o new ma er. present time. Public opinion has 

taken up the matter, and feels that the timfe has gone by for 
theorising on the platform and in the press, and that inaej^ion 
will no longer be tolerated. The Christian conscience in regard 
to our great Indian Empire, may now be said to be roused, 
impelled partly, no doubt, by its own truer conception of heavy 
responsibilities, and exceptional opportunities, as also by the 
concentrated attention of Churchmen generally on the solu- 
tion of what has always been a difficult problem — the extension 
of the Indian Episcopate. 

It seems useless, almost, to state the urgency of the 
, case, — its facts are so patent, and speak 

s urgency. for themselves. It is of no avail to point 

to the present altered state of ecclesiastical matters in 
India, as compared with what they were in 1814, when 
the single See of Calcutta was founds^. It is an accept- 
ed canon of political economy, that nations should make 
adequate provision for their people, as well ecclesiastically 
as educationally, socially, fiscally, or otherwise. In other 
Words, commonwealths must keep pace with the times. 


and abreast of all prominent matters which affect the public 
well-being. Upon the latter ground, taken in its highest 
sense, the reduction of the still preposterous dimensions of the 
Calcutta Diocese, becomes a subject, not for consideration, but 
for prompt action. The future development of the Church of 
England in India — or, more properly, the Church of India — de- 


pends, humanly^speaking, upon the extension of the machinery 
necessary for its adequate working. The days are happily 
gone by, for ever, when it was thought, in some quarters, that 
the Mission of the Church of England in India, lay with the 
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handful of Europeans, and not the millions of Natives, com- 
mitted, in the Providence of God, to our care and improve- 
ment in every way. To take so partial a view is to close our 
eyes to the opportunities brought by advancing history to 
our doors. That was the error of earlier administrations, which 
rigidly forbad certain Government chaplains to intermeddle 
with Natives in regard to their religion. All alike, now, 
whether Government chaplains. Additional Clergy Society 
chaplains, the clergy of the great Missionary Societies (the 
S. P. G., and C. M. S), or smaller comtnunities such as the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, the Oxford Mission to 
Calcutta, and the Cambridge Mission to Delhi, would claim 
an interest in the whole of Indid as the Church’s true Mission- 
field. Viewed in this manner, interest grows, as responsibility 
is increasingly realised ; and there can be little doubt, that 
the present flow of Church-life in India is so strong, that it 
will carry all before it, and sweep away those technical hin- 
drances to the creation of additional Sees, if they yield to no 


gentle treatment in the meantime. 

Let us look for a moment at the past, and recall the measures 
of relief which have been effected. This 
. e rospec . double result, of not only 

emphasising the force of existing needs, as compared with 
the slight obstacles which stand in the way, but also of sti- 


mulating combined effort to supply the one and to overcome 
the other. 


(«.) The Calcutta Diocese, as formed by Letters Patent in 
1814, was simply appalling in the extent of its jurisdiction. 
Were tl»e matter not so serious and far removed from a jest, 
one could almost smile at the blind infatuation of responsible 
Ministers of State, in advising the King to lay such a 
burden on the back of any one man. It not only included 
the whole of India (comprising an area of 1,600,000 square 
miles, and a population of over 200,000,000), but, with a subtle 
foresight, Parliament afterwards enacted that succeeding Crown 
Possessions were to be spiritually cared for by the Bishop 
of Calcutta, without any allusion to the need for more Bishops 
as the Empire of Britain extended her limits.* Thus, in time, 
the spectacle was presented to Christendom of Bishop Middleton 


• In 1817 the Government added to the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
Diocese, the entire Island of Ceylon, with an area of 25,742 square miles, 
and a population proportionately large (it is now about 2,500,000) ; 
six years later, it further included “ all British subjeefs within the limit of 
the East India Company’s Charter, and in Islands north ot the equator, 
and all places between the Cape of Good Hope and Magellan’s Straits ; ” 
and in 1824, the whole of *' New South Wales and its dependencies.’’ 
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presiding not only over Hindustan, but also Ceylon, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. The bare mention of a charge so 
stupendous, ranging over countries «o vast, and so remote, 
carries on the face of it a verdict of attempting the im- 
possible. True, the gross absurdity of attaching Australia 
and New Zealand to the See of Calcutta was eventually 
realised ; but at what a distance of time ! The former was 
severed and became a separate Diocese in 1836, * the latter, 
in 1841. Ceylon was formed into the Diocese of Colombo 
in 1845. The two Archdeaconries of Madras and Bombay, 
became independent Sees in 1835 and 1837, respectively. 

{b,) Thus, by the year 1841, — which marks the inaugura- 
tion of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, which, by the freedom 
of its action has been of such untold benefit to the Colonial 
Church— India contained three Dioceses, Madras and Bombay 
consisting of the Presidencies of those names, leaving all the 
rest to Calcutta. It should be borne in mind that in all three 
cases, in the Letters Patent, appointing the Bishops of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, the jurisdiction conferred, has reference 
to British territory only. 

(c.) This point is of importance, as it brings out the need 
for Episcopal supervision over immense districts not actually 
in the absolute possession of England, such as Rajputana, 
the Central Provinces, Oude, Ajmcre, Sinde, Punjab, Coorg, and 
many others. Of course, many of these territories have since 
been acquired by the British rule ; and it may be well here to 
recall the years in which so many Native States iJecamc British 
territory, beginning with 1800, after the conquests of the i8th 
century which, practically, placed India in our hands. 

Bundiecund, 1802 ; Cuttack, 1803 (also Delhi territory) ; 

Guzerat, .1805, Saugor, 1817 (also Ah- 
mcdabad) ; Kandeisli -and Ajmere, 1818 
(also Poona and the South Mahratta 
country) ; Beejapore and Ahmedunggur, 1823 ; Singapore, 
1824; Malacca, 1825; Assam and the coast of Burma 1826; 
Coorg, 1834; Kurnool, 1841; Sinde, 1843; Satara, 1848; 
Punjab, 1849; Pegu, 1852; Nagpore, 1853; Oude, 1856; and 
so on, up to 1886, which marked the annexation of the whole 
of Burma. Thus did the English hold gradually extend far 

* Up to the year 1836, Australia had been part of the Diocese 
Calcutta. A few years previously (in 1829) the Rev. W. G. Broughton, 
was selected by the Duke of Wellington as Archdeacon of New South Wale-, 
and in 1836 he became first Bishop of Australia. He described the extent 
of his Archdeaconry, after an experience of it during 25 yeais, thus : 
“ Imagine your own Archdeacon, having one Church at St. Alban’s, another 
in Denmaik, another at Constantinople, while the Bishop should be at 
Calcutta ! ” 
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and wide. But, as in the case of the growth of the ColoniaJ 
Church as compared with the growth of the Colonial Empire, 
the former failed to keep pace with the latter. While the 
British territory inci eased from time to time, there was no 
increase of the Episcopate. If the case was such as has 
been described with regard to their own populations, how 
about those immense populations lying all around ? True, the 
several Bishops have, by common consent, the oversiglit of 
certain stations in Native States, either independent or tribu- 
tary ; but this is not of right, but of concession, and cannot 
properly be held as a permanent and satisfactory settlement. 
It is felt, now-a-days, that these huge Native districts must 
somehow be cared for by the Church ; and something has been 
done in this direction as we shall now show. 

On the death of Bishop Milman in 1876, — due, as many said 
and still say, to the superhuman efforts, 
. aerreic. unsparingly made with his iron consti- 

tution, to cope with his vast Diocese — efforts were made, 
successfully to iQp off the two extremities of the Calcutta 
Diocese. The appeals made, both in England and in India, 
w«rc well responded to ; and in 1877, the Diocese of Lahore 
was founded and endowed as a Memorial to Bishop Milman 
(the last to sink beneath the burden), and also the Diocese of 
Rangoon, mainly by the liberality of the Home See of Winches- 
ter. Two years later a further reduction was made, — this time, 
however, affecting the Diocese of Madras — by the appointment, 
in 1879, of a Bishop for the Church of England in Travancorc 
and Cochin. This marks an entirely new departure in the 
history of the Indian Episcopate, as, for the first time, it shows 
the Episcopal principle in unfettered action, in two independent 
Native States, Though sanctioned by Government, the Bishop’s 
income is supplied wholly by the Church Missionary Society. 
This enunciates, in a practical way, the manner in which, as 
will be shown latier on, further extensions of the Indian 
Episcopate may easily be accomplished. In the same year, 
1877, two Assistant Bishops were consecrated, Drs. Caldwell 
and Sargent, veteran Missionaries of the S. P. G. and C. M..S., 
respectively, to aid the Bishop of Madras, by taking sole charge 
of Tinnevelly and the adjoining districts in the south of India. 
But such an arrangement is unsatisfactory in basis, and 
provisional in its very nature, for should the See of Madras, 
t«iiink fit, the appointments of these Assistant Bishops would 
lapse. It seem^ anomalous for any Bishop to hold office within 
the Diocese of any other, merely on the tenure of a license, re- 
vocable at any time, like that of a curate. Many regretted the 
adoption of the method, and the experiment is not likely to be 
repeated elsewhere. Bishops should be either : (i) Territorial, or 
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(2> Suffragan (both applying to British territory only), or (3) 
Bishops with jurisdiction only (for Native States only), but 
with status and independence fully assured. 

How is the relief, which is felt to be^o necessary at the 
present time — to be described shortly in 
surTiieeded!*^^^"^ detail — to be provided ? By the provision, 

by Act of Parliament, of an Enabling 
Measure, whereby the Church of India may form additional 
Dioceses as occasion requires. In other words; to have, once 
and for all, power lodged within the Church to increase her effi’- 
ciency by her own action, when, where, and how she pleases. The 
Government, no doubt, would have to be kept informed, so long 
as the connection exists in India between Church and State ; 
but no obstacle would probably be offered to the consecration of 
any number of Bishops, if a case could be made out proving the 
need of them, and based on satisfactory evidence that a sufficient 
income was forthcoming. The circumstances of the Indian 
Ecclesiastical Establishment have been unique from the begin- 
ning, The fetters of Letters Patent and Government Orders 
have caused friction in the past, which however has now, happi- 
ly, nearly worn itself out ; and it is impossible to imagine t*-'at 
they could ever be imposed in any future legislation. The 
responsible advisers of the Crown must be aware that the 
increase of the Episcopate everywhere is one of the problems 
of the day ; and it will have to be met in India in an elastic 
and generous spirit. The Church of India will, probably, ask 
nothing more of the Legislature, than the power ^nd freedom to 
adjust her wants, and increase her organisation as an altered and 
growing condition of things requires ; and, possibly, the addi- 
tional help gained by giving the new Bishops the. rank and 
pay of Senior Chaplains, as has already been done in the cases 
of Lahore and Rangoon, Given the Enabling Measure, it 
would be the Church’s own fault if she failed to avail herself 
largely of the facilities so afforded. Looking round upon the 
face of India, as at present furnished with Bishops and fixed 
Dioceses, * any one can see at a glance, how immensely large 
are the districts and provinces without the presiding jurisdic- 
tion* of a Bishop, and where, therefore, new dioceses are im- 
peratively necessary and desirable. The Government would 
then have to be approached for its formal sanction to allow of 
private enterprise putting into force the Enabling Act. 
Subsequent powers for the consecration of such Bishops would 


* See Diocesan Map of India and Ceylon : Allen and Co., 2nd 
Edition — under the Patronage of the Secretary of State for India— showing 
exactly what are the limits of British Territory, and also the large aieas still 
without settled or authorised Episcopal control. —[By the Author.] 
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follow on the provision of an adequate income. This could be 
supplied in many ways, — the Church Societies, the Universities, 
private munificence, — by any one of these shigly, or in combina- 
lion. Let the past fuwiish examples. Some Dioceses are provi- 
ded with Bishops with incomes from Government sources, others 
have been furnished by individual lay people ie.g^ Lady Burdett- 
Coutts who endowed the Sees of Adelaide and Columbia, be- 
sides the Archdeaconry of the latter, and the late Hon’ble John 
Campbell, who endowed Riverina) — others, again, by corporate 
bodies like the Universities, by Companies, and by widely-spread 
subscriptions. We may depend upon it that there are numbers 
of influential and wealthy laymen and laywomen who would 
very gladly come forward and share in the foundation of such 
new Bishoprics as are needed, whenever they are assured that 
the OmrcJi is in earnest with herself, and trite to her mission. 
For what, after all, is her mission ? To build up the souls of the 
faithful who are already within her border, and to bring in those 
who are yet without : the former quite as much as the latter. 
This part of the sybject cannot be pursued further here ; but it 
is to be feared that it is but little understood. Mission-work is not 
soMCthing accidental ; it is the very life and essence of the 
Church. It is her mission, therefore, at all times, to keep well 
abreast of the spiritual needs of the people. A subdivision of 
labour, we know, halves the work, but doubles or trebles its 
efficiency. Work under such conditions, not only makes greater 
headway, and reaches the greater number, but is also much better 
done. A Bishop is the source and centre of a new stream of 
spiritual life. Multiply these centres, and you multiply — but at 
an enormously greater ratio — the Churches various agencies and 
ministrations : just as a centre of heat, throws off rays of heat 
equally within the radius of its own area. 

It is possible to be over-officered, as well as under-officered ; 

but the English mind, which is very greatly 
- conservative in matters ecclesiastical, evi- 
dently has a greater dread of the former 
than the latter. It is content to let things go on as they have 
for years, till circumstances break in upon its repose, and force 
it to contemplate tlie reform needed, which is not so much 
in the direction of change, as expansion of existing methods. 

Take, by contrast, the personnel of the Roman Catholic Church 
in India. Whilst the Romans have i 
th^Roma^Sh. ° Archbishop and 20 Bishops for the over- 
Sight of their people in India, the Church 
of England was content with i in 1814, 3 up to iSyy, 
and even now there are but 7, including the Bishop 91 Colombo. 
The difficulty connected with the interpretatiop' of various 
Letters Patent — which some have construed as having an 
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IX. New Scea now 
urgently wanted. 


[c). 

id). 

{e). 


expansive meaning, implying a growing jurisdiction from within, 
others as indicating a fixed limit of authority — would surely 
be found to yield 'to the dictates of comrnonsense, so that 
there need be no fear of clashing between the old Presiden- 
tial Dioceses of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and those new 
ones which it is hoped may be founded in the near future. 

We come now to the really practical part of this paper : 

What Sees are now urgently needed, so 
as to relieve the Diocc.bc of Calcutta of 
immense outlaying territories, and increase 
the efficiency of the Church in every way ? Witliout any doubt — 
though by no means supplying all the relief needed — the four 
following dioceses are immediately required : — 

(a), diocese of Nagpore, for the Central Provinces, 
diocese of Ranchi, for Chota Nagpore. 
diocese of Allahabad, for the North-West Provinces, 
diocese of Luckimpore for Assam, 
diocese of Jeypore, for Rajpootana, 

To take these in order : — , 

(a,) The Central Provinces would form a compact Diocese, 
containing an area of 84,162 square miles, and a population 
of nearly 10,000,000. It includes the following towns : Nag- 
pore, the capital, with a population, of 90,000, — the Bishop’s 
seat would be there ; Kamptee, Bhandara, Chanda (population 

20.000) , Jubbulporc (population 60,000), Saugur (population 

48.000) , Berhampore (population 37,000), Hushungabad (popu- 
lation 15.000), The country is, for the most part, a table-land. 
Since 1871 a flourishing mission-work has been going on, chiefly 
at Chanda and Nagpore ; but it has sadly wanted responsible 
guidance and supervision on the spot. The Rev. G, T. Carru- 
thers, Chaplain at Nagpore, was the first to arouse interest in 
this, till then, neglected field for. Church-work ; and he gave what 
time he could spare to the development of Native Christian con- 
gregations. He was ably succeeded by Mr. •Gray; and the work 
is now under the direct control of the Bishop of Calcutta. But 
at what a distance from the immediate vicinity of the Metropoli- 
tap, whose personal visits must, necessarily, be few and far 
between ! Some years ago an effort was made by the Scottish 
Church to provide an experienced clergyman as local head of 
this interesting Mission, but the right man has not been forth- 
coming ; and it is now felt that the want can only be fully 
supplied by the appointment of a Bishop. 

(^.) Chota Nagpore is a province, in the presidency of 
Bengal, half under English, half under Native rule. It contains an 
area of 43,901 square miles, with a poi^ulation of about <4,000.000, 
and the following towns : Ranchi (population 13,000), Hazaree- 
bagh (population 12,000). This Province has for years been 
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associated with one of the most successful Missions connected 
with the Church in India, a brief sketch of. which may here 436 
given. In December 1844, Mr. Gossner/a pastor from Berlin, sent 
out to Calcutta four Missionaries. Eventually they settled in 
Ranchi, the chief town of Chota Nagpore proper (which is 
2,000 ft. above the sea-level, and contains 7,000 square miles), and 
at once began mission-work among the Kols, who are the 
inhabitants of the district. For the first five years, that is, by 
1850, they had not made a single convert j but about that 
time, success came in the persons of four Kols, who came “ ask- 
ing to see Christ,” and were shortly afterwards baptised. By 
the year 1857, the converts numbered 700 ; but then came the 
Mutiny, and the Mission was brqken up. On its subsidence, 
the officials and missionaries returned ; and it was found that 
the Mutiny rather helped than hindered the work of evange- 
lization, as the scattered Christians could tell wherever they 
went, just as in apostolic times, of the new religion of Christ 
which they had adopted. The Church was propagated in like 
manner, by the cfSspcrsion of the disciples which arose “ about 
the matter of Stephen.” In i860, there were 1,400 convert.s, 
and, in 1864, the number had risen to 6,000. Mr. Batsch was 
recognised as head of the Mission. Outstations were soon 
thrown out in the adjoining districts : Hazareebagh, Man- 
bhoom, and Singhbhoom ; and churches and schools sprung 
up in all directions. The work so prospered that in 1868, 
there were 10,000 baptised converts ; and it was felt that, at 
this rate of successful work, another generation might find 
the Kol tribes Christianised en masse, and that Chota Nag- 
pore might furnish a parallel, though on a smaller scale, to 
the historic? Christian settlement of Tinnevelli and the Mala- 
bar coast. About this time a crisis happened to the Mission, 
owing to the action of the Berlin Committee which might have 
had serious consecjuences. They recalled Mr. F. Batsch, 
and superseded his patient work by sending out younger 
men, with German degrees to their names, alleging that the 
fact of Mr. Batsch and his fellow-labourers not being Uni- 
versity graduates, was opposed to their efficiency as Missiongfs. 
All appeals being in vain, the Kols entreated Bishop Milman 
to receive them and their pastors into the Church of England, 
fulfilling, as is believed, the death-bed wish of the late Pastor 
Gossner, founder of the Mission, that one day it would be 
connected with the Church of England, From that time the 
concerns of the Kol Missions have been regularly cared for 
by the Church, and placed under the control ,of the S. P. G. 
The Bishop at once visited the Mission, and agreed to receive 
the 7,000 Kols who followed Mr. Batsch ; and his address 
delivered in the verandah of Colonel Dalton’s house, was an 
VOL, LXXXVIL] * 6 
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impressive and memorable event Bishop Milman came agairr, 
ill .April of the same year, to formally receive the converts 
and ordain the Rcvds. F. Batsch, H. Batsch, and H. Bolm as 
priest and deacons : also the Revd. W. Luther, a Native pastor, 
as deacon, in the presence of a congregation of about i,ioa, 
of whom about half received Holy Communion. On this occa- 
sion 41 Natives were baptised, and 633 were confirmed. 
The Rev. J. C. Whitley, was now transferred, from Delhi, to 
take charge of the Ranchi Mission (June 1*869). Next year 
Bishop Milman visited it again, when he preached to i,2CO 
persons, of whom 585 received Holy Communion. He also 
confirmed 255 catechumens. The district comprised by the 
Mission, included 300 villages, which was systematically map- 
ped out into 35 sections, each in charge of a reader. Church 
accommodation was very deficient. Mr. Whitley declared that 
“ Christianity now spreads spontaneously, as it were, among 
the Kols.” There were 600 baptisms in 10 months. A theolo- 
gical class was formed, and Church discipline and organisation 
clearly taught. The readers were summoned to a conference 
at Ranchi, and the whole work became consolidated. In 1872, 
the Rev. F. R, Vallings, Secretary of the Calcutta Diocesan 
Committee (S. P. G.), joined the Mission, with which he 
retained connection till ius lamented death in 1877, while on 
his voyage Home. Bishop Milman also visited the Mission 
the s me year (1872), which was interrupted by his summons 
to Calcutta, owing to the assassination of Lord Mayo. Neverthe- 
less, the work grew and increased beyond all previous ex- 
perience. Churches, parsonages, schools, were increasing, in 
spite of all difficulties in regard to finance, and the statistics 
of that year show an Anglican Commission, consisting of ii 
clergy, 6 lay-missionaries, 132 readers and teachers, 11,445 
baptised Christians, 3,946 communicants, .and 1,973 catechu- 
mens. In 187s, after careful preparatmn, 5 Natives were 
ordained to the diacoiiate. In 1874, the results were as follow : 
7,496 baptised, 1,548 catechumens, 944 baptisms, and 727 scholars. 
The next year Bishop Milman visited the entire district, his visit 
extending over 3 weeks. He also held an ordination, conducted 
in Hindi, for 10 candidates for holy orders, of which all but 2 
were Natives of Chota Nagpore. The Bishop was accompanied 
on this occasion by the Rev. W. H, Bray, who had succeeded 
Mr. Vallings as S. P. G. Secretary at Calcutta. His account 
of the Church at Ranchi is worth reproducing : ‘‘ On waking 
very early on the last morning of my journey, I was astonished 
to see, as the mpst conspicuous feature in the landscape, what 
would be, even in England, a really remarkably handsome- 
looking Church. We were as yet some distance from Ranchi, 
but of course, it could be no other than St. Paul’s Church of 
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that station, A nearer approach only caused me to admire 
it the more ; and when I arrived, and looked in, and saw every- 
thing well finished, ... I was full of satisfaction and thank- 
fulness The whole nave is one vast area, with nothing 

save the pillars rising from the matted floor, to take off the 
attention from the imposing-looking chancel When after- 

wards, the congregation assembled, and prostrated themselves 
(they do not simply kneel) and joined in the service, both in 
that part which was said, and, perhaps, more especially in tliat 
part which was sung, — their voices blending in almost perfect 
harmony, — the aspect was very impressive indeed, especially when 
one remembered what these men were, and what they would 
have been still, but for the Message which they have received.’* 
The death of Mr, Vallings in 1877, Mr. Whitley in sole 
charge of the Mission. In 1878, he was able to report how 
on June 17, a one-day’s “ retreat ” had been organised for all 
the clergy, 12 in number, 10 being Natives, Such is an outline 
of Chota Nagpore ; and it has been given at some length, 
because the facts *here detailed seem incontestibly to prove 
the urgent need for the formation of the district into a sepa- 
rate Bishopric. Nothing more could possibly be required in 
support of such a requisition ; and it is engaging the earnest 
attention not only of the S. P. G., but of Churchmen gener- 
ally. The Missionary Clergy on the spot seem to be unani- 
mous in desiring the presence of a resident Bishop. The 
S. P. G. is now urging the immediate fulfilment of that wish 
Meanwhile, the Bishop of Calcutta is urging, no less strenuously, 
the foundation of a new See for the North-West Provinces, 
at Allahabad. No doubt, these matters will be satisfactorily 
adjusted. *At any rate, they show the hold which an increase 
of the Episcopate has on men's minds. Why should not both 
Dioceses, Ranchi and Allahabad, spring into life at the same 
time? Meanwhile, tjie Roman Church has a resident Bishop 
at Chota Nagpore ; the Lutherans administer confirmation, 
whenever needed. How long will the Church of England 
hesitate before adopting the only policy which seems forced 
upon her, by the very success of the past, which demands 
relief and support in the present, by appointing a Bishop of 
her own ? The Church of England in Chota Nagpore is not 
identified, as in Tinnevelly, with slow progress upwards from 
small beginnings. There were no early struggles in early 
days, so common elsewhere, in order to gain a footing and a 
hearing among the Native population. “ She started at once 
into full possession of life and vigour, entering into other 
men’s labours, indeed, just when those labours bade fr.ir to win 
the recompense of reward ” At the present time, the converts 
number 13,000, with 15 Native Clergy. ^ The work is one 
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sufRcient by itself, to tax all the strength and ener^ of any 
one Bishop. Viewing India as a whole, the increase of Native* 
Christians is as follows, according to Sir,Williatn Hunter, late 
Director-General of Statistics; 53.''per cent, from 1851-61; 
61 per cent, from 1861-71 ; and 86 per cent, from 1871-81 ; 
an increase in ratio which is largely attributable, without doubt, 
to the agency of a Native ministry. 

(c.) The claims of Allahabad to become the seat of a Bishopric 
for the North-West Provinces arc no less clear, though of a 
different kind to those of Chota Nagpore. Allahabad itself is the 
capital city of an immense sweep of British territory, contain- 
ing an area of 80,901 square miles, and a population of more than 
30,000,000. Its position, in the very centre of India, has excep- 
tional advantages ; and it would be precisely the place to hold 
Episcopal and Diocesan Synods and Conferences on account of 
its being the grand junction for all the principal railways. 
When one comes to recount the numerous and important cities 
and districts of this Province with all their teeming populations 
and varied interests, it would seem that thfee more Bishops, 
at least, were wanted, instead of one to cope with so vast a work. 
Yet it has, ever since 1814, fallen to the care of the Metrop'oli- 
tan. These are some of the most important places with 
their populations : — 
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Banda ... 28,000 

Allahabad *... I06,000 

Jaunpore ^ ... ... 26,000 

Goruckpore ... ... 52,000 

Mirzapore ... ... 72,000 

Chunar ... ... 1 1,000 

Benares ... ... 174,000 

Ghazipore ... ... 35,000 

Of recent years, a church dedicated to All Saints, and de- 
signed by Mr. Emerson, has been erected at Allahabad, worthy, 
in all respects, to be the Cathedral for the new Diocese. This 
is no unimportant matter. The symbol of unity should be found 
In every Diocese, and its effect on the Native mind will be 
largely in proportion as its plan, services, and general t 07 U 
ensemble are costly and impressive, or the reverse. At present 
only the chancel with an ambulatory around is permanently 
built. When completed, it will be 225 feet long in all, and will 
seat 1,000 person^ The material is red and white stone, and 
the style that of the 13th century. What with this excellent 
bujlding, and the new Cathedral at Lahore, it cannot be said 
tliat the Indian Church is not up and doing, and has not 
succeeded in securing the warm interest of the laity ; else, 
suicly, such buildings as these would not have been reared. 
All Saints, Allahabad, was begun however in 1868, and is there- 
fore a monument of patient perseverance. The site is peculiarly 
good, and the effect, when the enormous nave with its central and 
two western towers and spires are completed, will be very effective. 

[d,') The claims of Assam to be formed into a Diocese, are 
somewhat different from tho.se of the preceding cases, and rest 
more upon its remoteness. Yet, in point of population, — it reaches 
about 2,500,000, — it is comparatively small, but more than enough 
for one Bishop, whose labours would be largely itinerating. Till 
lately (and even now, it is largely so), the ministrations of the 
Church were but very occasional ; and yet, the needs of the tea- 
planters have a distinct claim to recognition. It might be found 
advisable to detach Dacca and the distiicts of Sylhet, Cachar, 
and Chittagong from liengal, and attach them, as being faarly 
contiguous, to the Assam Diocese. There arc not very many 
large towns, the chief being Luckimporc, Dibrughur, Nowgong, 
Gowhatty, Tezpore, and Sibsaugor. But the character of the 
country, no less than its distance from Calcutta, seem to point 
it out for severance, and a separate organisation of its own. 

(^.) Rajpootanacan urge claims of yet another kind which, 
in each ca.se, must be considered apart from others, and on their 
own merits alone. It consists, mostly, of an immense tract of 
country reaching from Sind to Agra, skirting the Bombay 
Preaidcncy on the south, and touching the f anjab on the horlli. 
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A great part is desert and unpopulated ; but there are many 
towns of great importance, and the distinctive characteristics of 
the dominant race, the Rajputs, seem tq invite more special 
attention than is possible to give it a£ present. The whole area is 
120,263 square miles, and the total population, probably, about 
10,000,000. The territory, from its nature, is far behind others in 
India in point of development and attractiveness ; nevertheless, 
the Church will not make much headway until, this huge burden 
to the Diocese of Calcutta is removed, and made independent. 
The chief towns are these : Aboo, Bhurtpore, Dungurpore, 
Jessulmeer, Jeypore, Joudpore, Kerowlee, Kota, Oudipore, 
Pertabgurh, Serohi, Tonk, and Ulwar. 

If time is power, opportunity, and influence in esse, then, surely, 
„ . very much of these valuable commodities 

IS lost, year after year, in simply getting 
over the ground. The time occupied in traversing the limits of 
the Diocese of Calcutta, as now existing, the tax it imposes on 
health and strength, not to mention the expense inseparable 
from Indian journeys, is something considerable, when consi- 
dered in the aggregate. If it is so now, what must the case 
have been in the Episcopates of Middleton, Wilson/ and 
Cotton, with their substantial progresses, in something of regal 
splendour, when as yet railways were not ? People at home have 
often the vaguest ideas of Indian distances, and measure every- 
thing by their own experiences of swinging down to York by 
the Great Northern Express from London in 4 hours. Let Sir 
Richard Temple enlighten all such. Speaking at a meeting in 
Calcutta, held about the time when the new Dioceses of Lahore 
and Rangoon were under discussion, he said, in his own prac- 
tical way : “ If I may give some idea to our friends 'at home of 
the impracticable and unmanageable size of the Diocese, I would 
ask, what would be thought, if a Bishop in London had at one 
time to proceed to St. Petersburgh to ]\o\d a confirmation, 
and thence to proceed to Constantinople to consecrate a church, 
and from there to Sicily to hold an ordination, and thence, 
again, to Seville to inaugurate a public charity ? ” 

Well nigh from its formation, or, certainly, as soon as 
.its impracticable size was practically 
nuoi^VSt bave been made by succeeding 

Bishops of Calcutta, to reduce that size. 
Bishop Cotton, who frequently contributed to the pages of 
the Calcutta Rtview^ urged at least the creation of a 
Diocese of Lahore, It is well known how the appeal was 
emphasised by .the death of Bishop Milman, which occurred 
in the midst of one of those exacting visitations, during all 
the climatic vicissitudes of the monsoon. His successor has 
taken up the appe.al with earnest purpose. Speaking at the 
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Conference held at Calcutta in January 1S87, he said he wish- 
ed the subject of the increase of Bishops in India could . be 
dealt with as a whole, so that, by some such means as the 
Enabling Act which haS been urged in this paper, the Church 
should feel herself free to consecrate more Bishops as she 
thought fit. He preferred that they should be independent 
territorial Sees, but, failing this, Assistant Bishops to the exist- 
ing territorial Bishops ; and he added : “ If new territorial Sees 
could be created*, I should regard it as a duty and a privilege 
to relinquish, under conditions which might seem to me to be 
necessary, a certain portion of the income now attached to 
the See of Calcutta. At the same time and place, the Con- 
ference unanimously passed the . following resolution That 
this Conference is of opinion, that the time has come, when, 
with a view to the spiritual advantage of the Diocese of 
Calcutta, there should be a large increase of the Episcopate ; 
and that it, therefore, trusts that the Bishop, in conjnetion with 
the Council about to be elected, will give his earnest attention 
to this question,® with a view to the most careful considera- 
tion of the whole subject, and the setting forth of a plan for 
its accomplishment.” The Indian Churchman has also taken 
the matter up, and rightly declared, that the increase of the 
Indian Episcopate, is one of the most pressing and important 
matters connected with the Church in that part of Her Majes- 
ty's dominions. In fact, the Indian Church, in this as in other 
ecclesiastical matters, is feeling the influence of that wave of 
self-adjustment, which is seen by the cffoit now being made 
in England to increase the number of her Dioceses. What was 
formerly sufficiently effective, is felt to be inadequate now. 
Most gcrferally, it is found to be true, and borne out by 
experience, that, given proper machinery, work will flow 
into it. This is so in regard to railways, patents, inventions, 
anything, in short which offers increased facilities and adds to 
the economy and amenities of life; one and all bring work. 
So do new dioceses bring new Church-life and activities into 
operation. But there is this to be added : we do not need 
new Dioceses in order to provide work ; the work is already 
to hand, and only requires extra Diocesan machinery to give 
it due effect. 

It is submitted that the plan sketched out in this paper, is 
perfectly easy of attainment, if Church- 
m^ksi “^^"2 re- men will but believe in the force of enthu- 
siasm, which disbelieves in the impossible, 
and both impels and incites to the accompljshment of a well- 
considered and fixed purpose. Did space allow, some inspiriting 
passages from the sermon preached by the Archbishop of 
C anterbury at the consecration^of Truro Cathedral, on November 
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3rd, 1887, might here be given, as being very much in point. 
But one tliought must suffice. Having said that an apologetic 
and dishonoured Church was worse tl:\an an oppressed one, 
he urged English Churchmen to use and claim their birthrights r 
they were Catholic and Apostolic. Let them rise, strengthen 
testablish, and found ; and ne referred Cornish Churchmen to 
the recollection of their own Saint, Henry Martyn, to whose 
memory the Cathedral Baptistry has been ,buil'., as an in-^ 
centive to their religions enthusiasm. Surely, it is not hard to 
find a parallel to all this in India! If it is one of the uses 
of history to evoke enthusiasm, then let Indian Churchmen 
recall the honoured names of those who, in a double sense, have 
borne the burden and heat of the day, in planting and uprearing 
the Church of England in India. By seeing what others have 
brought about, — and it should be remembered that all subsequent 
work of whatever kind, is comparatively easy after the pioneer 
or founding stage has been passed, — the proper impulse is 
often acquired to go and do likewisCr The founding of Bi- 
shop’s College by Bishop Middleton, the erection of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by Bishop Wilson towards which he himself con- 
tributed ;^20,ooo), the unwearied visitations of Bishop Milman, 
by which he may be said, almost literally, to have scoured 
the country from one end to the other, sparing neither body 
nor mind,— each in different ways exhibiting the grandeur of 
toil, — these things will surely not merely call forth the praise 
which admires at a distance, but they must have the deeper 
effect, of stimulating the enthusiasm of sympathy, until it takes 
the concrete form of united action. 


Donald J, MackeV, m. a. 



Art. VIII.— the MILITARY CAREER OF THE PRO- 
PHET MUHAMMAD, WHICH BEGAN A. H. II, 

AND ENDED WITH HIS 
DEATH A. H. XL 

S ECULAR history ought to deal with* facts only, and to take 
no cognizance of supernatural causes^ by the aid of which 
different events are sometimes believed ta have been produced, 
especially in connection with the establishment or promulgation 
of religion j but in all sacred history the supernatural element is 
largely represented. This is the reason why secular history claims 
to enlist the belief of all men, whilst religious history enjoys 
only that of the professors of the Faith whose origin and 
phases it describes. Thus, in endeavouring to trace the military 
career of the Prophet Muhammad, we labour under the dis- 
advantage of only being able to draw our inform^ation from sacred 
sources written by the conquerois themselves, as the conquered 
ha<^e left no written memorials of the struggle in which they 
succumbed ; we have not gleaned from European authors, as 
they had access to the same sources onlyr 

The prophetic mission of Muhammad commenced A. D. 
609 when he had attained forty years of age ; but as he began 
to propagate the Faith secretly and continued to do so for 
three yeais successively no opposition was offered. Ti e 
first manifestation of it appears to have taken place at a 
dinner-paity at which he harangued his guests, most of whom 
\vere also his relatives, who knew nothing of his mission, and 
had not yet been converted, although the number of proselytes 
appears, even then, to have been considerable : as, besides his 
Cousin AMy, withjiis uncle Hamzah and O’mar B, Khettdb, 
some less prominent individuals had likewise gradually made 
their profession of Islam up to the sixth year of the Mission, 
Muhammad B. Esahdq the oldest biographer of the Prophet, 
informs us that when he commenced to promulgate Islam, 
the Arabs neither became estranged from him nor resented 
it, until he spoke disparagingly of their gods ; but that as 
soon as he began to do so, they accused him of wishing to make 
l^mself eminent, denied his assertions, contradicted, and insulted 
him. The enmity of the Quraysh increased in proportion 
to the converts in their own Qabylahs, or clans, whom they 
subjected to sore persecutions, so as t,o cause several 
emigiations to Abyssinia, the first of whom consisted only of 1 1 
men and 4 women ; but ultimately the number of emigrants 
increased to more than 8o. 
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After the above named conversions the enmity of the 
Quraysh towards Muhammad became so great, that they pro- 
posed to his uncle Abu Tdleb to accept and to adopt as his 
son 0*marali B. Alwolyd, a hanckome and intelligent youth 
of their own tribe, instead of Muhammad, whom they sought 
to kill. Abu Taleb was, however, not only unwilling to sur- 
render, but determined to protect, his nephew, and so disap- 
point their expectations, upon which they forthwith agreed 
among themselves, by a written covenant which they sus- 
pended in the Ka*bah, not to have any further intercourse with 
the Beny HAshem and the Beny Mutalleb. On learning this, 
Abu T'aleb convoked them, and they unanimously came to the 
conclusion to take up their abode for the purpose of mutual 
defence in the S/n'd or hollow of Abu T'Aleb, the quarter of 
Mckkah where most of the family usually dwelt. Considering 
that friendly relations, and even family tics existed between 
the people within and those without the S/n'd, it is surprising 
that the isolation was allowed to subsist for more than three 
years, but at last a reconciliation was effected, the writing 
in the Ka*bah destroyed, and intercourse restored, in the tenth 
year of the Mission, after the death of Abu T*Aleb, followed shSrtly 
after, by that of Khodayjah, the first wife of Muhammad. 

Although in Mekkah itself the Faith took root but slowly, 
and Muhammad encountered such opposition in T^ayf that he 
returned again to Mekkah after a sojourn of only ten days, 
his preaching to the pilgrims who came annually to the town 
was more successful, and he thus gained adherents in distant 
places, who, in their turn, aealously proclaimed their allegiance 
to him far and wide. Thus matters sped, till the twelfth 
year of the Mission when many residents in Medinah (who 
afterwards obtained the surname of Ansar, ie.y helpers^ paid 
homage to Muhammad near the hill of, A*qabah without, 
giving in their allegiance, which, however, was exacted 
from them the next year, on the same hill, when more than seventy 
men promised that they would defend him against his^ foes. 
Finding his position in Mekkah become critical and the number 
of bis adherents in Medinah more numerous, he considered it 
prudent to flee to that city for safety, the more so as a con- 
spiracy to take his life was being formed. Some of his relatives, 
however, although unwilling to make a profession of Islam, 
nevertheless entertained friendly feelings towards him, in spite 
of his habit of constantly reviling their gods ; so that it is not 
surprising that he induced his uncle A’bbas, who was a man 
of some authority, to espouse his cause, which he is reported 
to have done in the following words : “ O ye Khazraj people ! 
Ye are aware that Muhammad is our kinsman ! We have protec- 
ted him against those of our people who are not of the same 
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opinion with us about him. He enjoys dignity among his people 
and protection in his country; nevertheless he disregards them; 
as he is desirous to meet you and to ally himself to you. If, 
therefore, you consider that you will be able to protect him 
against his enemies, you may accept the burden you impose on 
yourselves. But if you think that you will be compelled to 
surrender and to abandon him after he has seceded to you, 
then let him alone henceforth, because he enjoys dignity and 
protection in hi^ own country ! This little harangue pro- 
duced the desired effect, and after an address by the Prophet 
himself, all present paid him homage by embracing him and 
pledging themselves to fight for him. 

Meanwhile the Quraysh continued to ill-treat those who 
adhered to the tenets promulgated by Muhammad, and 
numbers of them were compelled to seek refuge by emigrating, 
before he had himself carried out his intention to flee to 
Medinah : some fled into the country, some to Abyssinia, others 
to Medinah and other places, and were henceforth called Moha^ 
jerin^ or emigrants Among those who departed from Mekkah 
before the Prophet, were some who distinguished themselves 
afterwards, and one of them was 0 *mar B. Alkhettab. 

A. H, L {Began i 6 th July 622.) 

The Muhammadan era begins with the day on which the 
Prophet fled from Mekkah to Medinah. This flight, or “ emi- 
gration ” as Moslems prefer to call it, had been long premeditated, 
but was not executed until Muhammad perceived that a longer 
delay would probably cost him bis life. The Quraysh are said 
to have become apprehensive of trouble in case Muhammad 
should be allowed to depart ; because, although he had succeeded 
in gaining over to his views a number of persons in Mekkah 
itself, they natuially surmised that those of them who had 
preferred to emigrate rather than to suffer persecution must 
have found proteefion in Medinah or elsewhere, and would 
join Muhammad’s adherents. They convoked a meeting and 
resolved to kill Muhammad ; but no one could be found 
to undertake the deed, until Abu Jahal B. Hesham, one 
of his own relatives, removed the difficulty by the following 
suggestion : “ I propose that we take of every Qabylah one 
young, smart, strong, and respectable man, and to give to each of 
them a good sword, whererevvith to attack him like one man, 
and to kill him so that we may be delivered of him ; because 
if they do this, his blood will be divided amongst us all, 
so that the Beni A’bd Mcndf cannot make it a pretext to wage 
war against us all for the blood-guilteness of a few. They 
will, therefore, have to accept a blood-ransom, and we shall pay 
it to them.'^ This proposal was unanimously approved of. 
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When the conspirators were about to slay Muhammad, they 
forefoore entering his apartment, but watched all night, after 
having satisfied themselves that he wi^s in it, asleep, and 
wrapped in his mantle ; but as thh wary Prophet had taken 
the precaution to make off under cover of night, leaving A’ly 
in his bed, one can imagine their surprise on seeing the 
latter get up in the moring. 

No one in Mekkah knew anything about the flight of 
Muhammad except A’ly and the family of his companion, Abu 
Bekr. It appears that the two fugitives went on foot as far as a 
certain cave on Thour, near Mekkah, in which they spent three 
days, after which they continued their flight on the two camels, 
provided by Abu Bekr before their departure from Mekkah, 
and given in charge of a hired servant. When the Quraysh 
perceived that Muhammad had fled, they promised too 
camels to any one who would capture and bring him back. 
This nobody attempted to do, strange to say, except one Sur&qah, 
who overtook the fugitives on horseback, but again returned 
to Mekkah, after exchanging a few words with Abu Bekr. 

The proselytes of Medinah were so anxious to receive their 
Prophet, that they watched the road by which he was to arrive 
for several days with great eagerness, until, at last, their 
expectations were fulfilled. After a while, many persons from 
Mekkah also emigrated to Medinah, and as their houses 
remained empty, Abu Sofyan Ben Harb actually escheated some 
of them. This closes the first epoch of his chequered career. 
Muhammad was now about fifty-three years old, during thirteen 
of which he had propagated Islam — at first secretly, and then 
publicly. During these years, as may have been expected, 
many conversions took place, and among them was that of 
Selmin the Persian. 

. A. H. II. {Began 6th July 623.) 

This year inaugurated the hostilities between those Arabs 
who had made their profession of Islam, and those who 
obstinately adhered to their ancient faith However, no 
systematic military operations appear to liave taken place at any 
time, as the primary object of both factions was either retali- 
ation for wrongs suffered and losses sustained, or simply to 
gain booty. The military expeditions undertaken by Muham- 
mad in person are variously stated to have been from '19 
to 27 in number, and are named Ghaza or Ghazvah, whilst 
those in which he was not present are stated to have amounted 
to more than 50 and bear the name of Seryeh. 

The various accounts about the minor expeditions are so 
conflicting, that it would be almost impossible to desetibe them 
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accurately ; but as they are of very little importance, there 
is no need to attempt so thankless and diQicult a task. ’ Son)e 
authors assert that the first Stryeh was despatched by 
Muhammad in command *of his uncle, Hamxah B. A’bd-ul> 
Mutalleb, to intercept a Quraysh caravan, whilst others state 
tliat it was commanded by Abu 0 ‘baydah B. A’bd-ul-H&reth, 
whom the Prophet sent with 6o of the emigrants to attack a 
squadron of the Quraysh coming from Mekkah under the 
leadership of Abu Sofydn B. Harb and A’kramah B. Abi 
Jahl, when an engagement took place, in which both parties 
shot arrows at each other. The Quraysh .were put to flight, 
on which Abu O’baydah returned to Mcdinah. Shortly after 
information was received that a caravan of the Quraysh, 
which had gone to Syria for trading’ purpo.ses was just return- 
ing. Accordingly, Muhammad despatched his uncle Hamzah 
with 30 of his adherents to attack it The two opposing parties 
encountered each other near the sea-shore, without, however, any 
hostilities taking place. On another occasion Muhammad 
himself left the tcfwn with 200 proselytes to plunder a caravan 
of the Quraysh, and preceded as far as the station of Lowdt, 
butS'eturned again without meeting the enemy. The first 
eilgageincut in which blood was actually shed appears to have 
been that of A’bdullah B. Hajah, who had been sent with not 
more than eighty followers to attack certain Quraysh who were 
transporting raisins and tanned leather from Tiyf to Mekkah, 
One Vaqed B. A’bdullah, killed the leader of the caravan A’mru 
B. O’thmdn Al-Hadramy with an arrow, took some prisoners, 
and returned to Mcdinah with the booty. 

The circumstance leading to the fight of Bcdr — a caravan- 
• station on the road to Mekkah — was a 

*" ^*** '^*"*^ caravan of the Quraysh, bringing mer- 
chandize from Syria, and led by Abu 
Sofyan B. Harb, approaching by the usual route along the 
sea-coast, which Muhammad determind to plunder. He 
assembled 319 — but, according to others, only 305 — of his 
adherents, — 80 of whom were emigrants and the remainder 
helpers, — with 70 camels, mounting two or three on each-^ 
having in all but six cuirasses and eight swords among them 
witli only two or three horses — and determined to waylay the 
caravan which consisted of but 30 or 40 men. Abu Sofy 4 n who 
was on his guard, having obtained timely information, hastened 
his march towards Mekkah and despatched Damdam B. A’mru 
Alghefary to that city for reinforcements ; but whilst these were 
got together he himself arrived safely with the caravan and 
informed the people that there was no longer any need of them. 
As, however 950, or, according to some, i,ooo combatants, with 
yoo camels and 100 horses, whose riders were ali. dressed in 
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cuirasses, as also some of the foot-soldiers, had got ready to 
march, they were unwilling to remain at home. The whole army 
accordingly, started towards the sea-coast. The army of the 
Moslems had meanwhile continued "its march, and Muhammad 
arrived on the i6th of Ramadan (14th March 624) in the valley 
of Bedr, which is not far from Yambo, the port where pilgrims 
going to Medinah usually land. He sent Aly with some 
others to reconnoitre ; they met a watering party of the Quraysh,- 
and succeeded in capturing two men, from whom Muhammad 
elicited the information, that the Quraysh were encamped in the 
rear of a sand-hill, and that they slaughtered daily nine or ten 
camels, from which he concluded that they must be about i/DOO 
strong. 

The Quraysh could not have been aware of the approach 
of Muhammad, else they would not have allowed him to take 
possession of the wells ; he did so. however, and probably, fear- 
ing that he could not guard them, he filled up all except 
one, so that his people could drink, but not the enemy. A 
shelter or arbour was built for Muhamihad ; near it his 
riding camels were kept ready, to enable him to flee in the event 
of the battle taking an unfavorable turn. The fight of hedr 
took place on Friday the 17th of the month of Ramadan, 
when Muhammad arranged the ranks of his followers, with 
an arrow in his hand, wherewith he straightened the lines. The 
Quraysh were also drawn up in battle-array, and three of them, 
namely O’tbah B. Rcby’h with his brother Shaybah and his 
son Volyd, stepping forward challenged the Moslems to fight 
them in single combat, when A’wuf with Mua\vned and another 
came forward, who, on being asked who they were, declared 
themselves to be helpers. To them the Quraysh replied : “ We 
have no need of you;” while their herald exclaimed ** Oh ! 
Muhammad ! send us men of our people who are our equals ! ” 
Accordingly, the Prophet ordered A’ly, Hamzah, and Abn 
0*baydah to step out, and three duels began simultaneously. 
Volyd, who attacked A'ly, was slain by him, and O'tbah by 
Hamzah ; Shaybah, however, wounded Abu 0 *baydah, whereon, 
his two companions carried him back after killing his anta- 
gonist. This not being considered fair play by the Quraysh, 
they rushed pell mell among the Moslems, and a general 
hand to band fight ensued, during which the Prophet was in 
his arbour, guarded by several helpers with drawn swords. He 
appears, however, to have watched the contest very eagerly ; 
for, when it became very hot, he took up a handful of gravel, 
and throwing it towards the Quraysh, said : “ May their faces 
be confounded ! ” The enemy fled, after leaving 70 men slain, on 
the field and an equal number were made prisoners, whilst only 
14 of the Moslems are said to have been killed. 
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The absence of the murderous appliances of our civilised 
warfare was one cause why comparatively fejv lives were lost in 
the above conflict, but there was another, — the regard Muhammad 
necessarily entertained lor many of his own acquaintances and 
relatives who took part in this fratricidal struggle, for he issued 
orders that none of the Beni Hashem should be killed, 
because he believed that they had been compelled to fight 
against their inclination, — more especially his uncle A’bbas 
and Abul-Bakhtary, who had exerted himself strenuously to get 
the compact, suspended in the Ka*bah, destroyed ; nevertheless, 
the life of Abu Jahl, one of the principal Quraysh Chiefs 
was not spared. After the booty had been collected, all the 
corpses of the enemies were thrown into the well ; the victorious 
army returning to Medinah where it ‘was received with great re- 
joicings. Shortly after, the people of Mckkah sent agents to the 
Prophet to ransom the prisoners he had made, among whom was 
also Ad-ul-a‘dsy, his own son-in-law. Zaynab, the daughter of 
Muhammad, also sent property to buy him off, among which was 
a necklace given •to her by Khadiyjah, her mother, when 
she delivered her to Ab-ul-a’asy on the wedding day. When 
the Prophet saw the necklace he was greatly touched, and said 
to his companions : “ If you think proper you may send her 
both her prisoner and her property/* which was accordingly 
done. Zaynab had made profession of Islam, but her husband 
had remained a polytheist, which was deemed a sufficient 
ground for separation ; but as their affection for one another 
was strong, the wife remained with her husband, who after- 
wards fought against the Moslems and was made prisoner. 
There is no doubt that many family-ties were severed, so 
that relatives were often opposed to each other in these frays. 

After his defeat in the valley of Badr, Abu Sofyan, the Chief 
of he Quraysh, made a vow, that he would neither anoint his 
botdy with oil nor have intercourse with women until he had 
avenged himself on “Muhammad, for which purpose he actually 
approached Medinah during the same year, slew one of Muham- 
mad’s helpers, ard destroyed some palm-trees to fulfil his vow. 
On learning this, the Prophet marched out in search of Abu 
Sofyin, but returned without encountering him, and this was 
called the Sawyq Expedition, because, forsooth, the Quraysh had 
thrown away most of the provisions to accelerate their flight ; 
these consisted of flour-bags vSawyq) which were eagerly picked 
up by the Moslems. 

Before starting on his expedition to Bedr, Muhammad had 
_ concluded a treaty with the Jews of the 
Beni’Qaynuq^*!"*^ * * Beni-Qaynuqda’ tribe, ancf pro»;nised not to 
molest them on condition of thtir likewise 
abstaining from hostilities, and aiding the Moslems against 
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their foes. It is related that when he returned from Bedr, the 
Bfni Qaynuqia’ brpke their promise, and desired to wage war 
against him ; but as it is also, incidentally, mentioned that he 
asked them to make a profession of 4 slam, which they rejected, 
we are led to infer that this was the reason of his marching 
against them They, however, did not venture to cflfer him 
battle, but took refuge in their fort, in which he besieged them 
during 15 days, and then induced them to capitulate. The 
entire garrison amounted to 700 person.s, all of whom were 
ordered to leave the country after the expiration of three days, 
which they did. They travelled to Vady-ul-qark where they 
remained one month, and then entered Syria where they settled. 

So great was the disappointment of the Jews at Muh.'immad’s 
victory over the Quraysli in the valley of Bedr, that a wealthy 
Jew, Ka’b B. Allashraf, averred it were better he were under 
than above ground. He then betook himself to Mekkah to 
condole with the Quraysh for their loss, and being also a 
poet, composed various threnodies of which the following is a 
specimen : — 

The mill of Bedr crushed the combatants. 

And a defeat like Bedr is deplored I 
Princes were slain around their cistern. 

Shudder not ! Even kings must fall. 

Many a gloiious hero perished there 
Who gave shelter to the poor 
With open hands when stars deceiveil ; 

He bore loads, the chieftain, and obtained one fourth [of the spoils}. 
People whose anger is joy to me, are saying ; 

“ Ebn Ashraf is not strong in the heel [Ka’b] ” 

They said true. Would the earth had, when they were slain, 

Split itself and devoured all its inhabitants ! 

May he who stirred this contest with his jibes 
Live to be blind, deaf, and always trembling 1 

When Ka’b B. Allashraf returned to Medinah, he continued 
to speak ill of the Moslems and of the Prophet, who expressed 
his wish to be rid of him, whereon Muhammad B. Maslamah 
at once offered to carry out his fell purpose ; but it became ne- 
cessary to decoy Ka’b from the castle in which he lived, by a 
friendly invitation, and several men falling upon him, did him 
to death. After this event the Jews became so frightened, that 
tliere was not one of them in the district who was not in daily 
dread of his life. 


A. H. Ill, {Begun 2 \tk June 624.) 

Abu Sofyin was anxious to avenge the defeat he had 
Battle of Ohod. * suffered in the valley of Bedr. When, 
therefore, A'bdullah B. Abu Rabya’h, 
Ekremah B. Abul Jahl, Safuw&n, B. Omayyah and other 
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Quraysh notables also, whose fathers, sons, or brothers had fallen 
in the action, pressed him to hasten thp day and to attack 
Medinah itself, he could no longer defer taking action, inasmucli 
as the defeated Quraysh had been promised the aid of their re- 
latives, the dependants of the Kenanah sub-tribes and of the 
inhabitants of Tehamah. It, however, became necessary to 
despatch emissaries into the country, and Abu A'zzah who was 
one of them, furnishes an instance of how slender the ties of 
allegiance were which bound the proselytes of Muhammad to 
the new religion ; for, this man had not only made his pro- 
fession of Islam, but, being a slave, was presented with his 
liberty by the Prophet, and, nevertheless, proved a traitor. At 
first he, indeed, demurred when Safuwan B. Omayyah said to 
him : “ O Abu A*zzah, thou art a poet! Aid us with thy tongue 
and march out with us but afterwards, he not only consented, 
but went forth as a kind of recruiting agent for the Quraysh, 
and roaming about Tehamah, exhorted the Beni Kenanah 
as follows : — 

Ye dreadful sons of A*bd Menat, 

Ye are lion?, and your fathers were lions ! 

Do not pioinise me your aid for next year, 

Do not surrender me, sui render * is illicit. 

Musafi’ B. A’bd Menaf was another emissary who went about 
among the Beni Malck B, Kcndnah instigating and inviting 
them to wage war against the Moslems. 

Abu Sofyan started towards Medinah with an army of 3,000 
men, 700 of whom were cuirassiers, with 200 horses and 3,000 
camels, and (for the purpose of inciting the men to fight), 
IS howdahs containing women, accompanied the army. | 

• In the original the word is Isldm, which here bears Ihh meaning, andj 
of course, also that of the new leligion promulgated by Muhammad. 

t It is well known that in pre-Islamitic times the women of the Arabs 
used to assist the combatants by giving them water, and taking care 
of their wounded. Tlwy also despatched with heavy clubs any wound- 
ed antagonists left on the battle-field. On this occasion the women 
were particularly conspicuous. The General, Abu Sofyan B. Harb, had 
brought Hind the daughter of O’tbah ; A^kremah. B. Abi Jahl, came 
with Omm Hakyin, the daughter of Al-Hdreth B. Hesham, whilst 
the latter brought Fatimah the daughter of Al-Wolyd, and Safuwdn came 
with Barzah, the daughter of MasuM. A’mru B, Al-a*ds came out with 
Raythah, the daughter of Munabbih. Tolhah B. Abi Tolhah brought 
Sullifah, the daughter of Sa’d, who was the mother of the sons of Tolhah, 
namely Musati*, Aljulas, and Kellab, all of whom were on that day slain 
together with their father. Khunds, the daughter of Malek, a woman of 
the Beni Malek B. Hesl, went forth with her son, Abu A’zyz, &c. In this 
battle the women were at first in the rear, shouting and beating their drums 
to excite the warriors. Hind is said to have uttered tl;e following excla- 
mations ; 

Hurrah I ye Beni A’bd-tidddr, 

Hurrah ! ye protectors of the rear, 

Strike with every sha.p scymetar. 
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A’bbas the uncle of Muhammad, who had not made profession 
of Islam and dwelt in Mekkah, sent him a letter concerning 
this expedition, and his first thought was to fortify Medinah ; 
but afterwards he resolved to march forth and encounter the foe. 
He started on the 6th or 14th Showiil (the second half of March 
625) with an army of 1,000 men, 100 of whom wore cuirasses ; 
but when they had marched as far as Shawt, between Medinah 
and Ohod, A’bdullah B. Obayi returned with one-third of the 
army, henceforth surnamed “hypocrites,** to Medinah, alleging 
that probably no fighting would take place. 

The Prophet advanced as far sls, the mountain of Ohod 
which stands almost isolated, and is three quarters of an hour's 
walk, or about 4 English miles, to the north of Medinah. He 
encamped in the village of Ohod, and the mountain being in his 
rear, afforded protection. When the army was drawn up in 
battle-array, A’kdshah commanded the right, and Abu Solmah 
the left, wing, whilst Abu O'baydah B. Al-Jurr 4 kh with S'ad B. 
Abi Voqds took the command of the centre — A'bdullah being 
stationed at a spot called Shekdf A'nyri on the left flank of 
the army with 50 archers, with orders not to budge from the 
place whether the Moslems were victorious or not. 

Abu Sofyan likewise arranged his forces by appointing 
Khaled B. Volyd over the right and AMaamah B. Abi Jahl 
over the left wing, and placing A'bdullah B. AH Rabya^h over 
the archers who were 100 in number. He gave a banner to 
Tolhah who was, according to Mirkhond and Khondemir, also, 
the first to leap out of the ranks as a champion, and was at 
once cut down by A'ly ; bufaccording to the oldest biographer 
of the Prophet, Abu A'amer was the first to come forward 
with the confederates and slaves from Mekkah, shouting, and 
throwing stones at the Moslems, whereon both armies rushed 
against each other and the combat became general. 

At first the Moslems prevailed over , the polytheists, and, 
imagining that they had already gained the battle, began to 
plunder the camp of the enemy so eagerly, that not even 
the 50 archers, who had been ordered to remain at ShekAf 
A’nyn, could resist the temptation. As soon as Khaled B. 
Volyd and A’kramah B. Abi Jahl perceived the state of 
affairs, they assailed the Moslems from the rear, killing and 


And again 

If ye advance, we embrace you, 

And spread cushions out ; 

But if you retreat, we separate 
. With an unfriendly separation. 

The war-cry of the Moslems, however, was on that day : “ Slay ! Slay ! ” 
The Quraysh women actually fought during the latter part of this battle, 
and A'mrah, the daughter of A’lqamah, distinguished herself by elevating 
a fallen banner, round Avhich they rallied. 
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puting to fliglit so many, that not more than 14 comi* 
batants remained near Muhammad, who Jiad, in this battle, 
fought in person. Not only arrows but also stones were 
thrown, and O’tbah B. AbirWoqas knocked out Muhammad's 
lower right front-tooth wounding also his lower lip. A'bdullah 
B. Shehab Azzohry also wounded him on the forehead, and Ebii 
Qamyah on the cheek, into which two rings of his helmet en- 
tered, so that he at last fell into one of the holes which Abu 
A'amer had excavated to entrap the Moslems. A'ly, however, and 
Tolhah lifted him out, and Malek B, Sen 4 n, sucked and swallow- 
ed the blood from the I^^ophet's face. When the above men- 
tioned tooth was extracted, its fellow dropped out likewise, 
so that he lost two teeth. Meanwhile the rumour spread that the 
Prophet had been slain, so that the * Moslems rejoiced greatly 
when they found he was still alive. 

In this fight 70 Moslems and only 22 infidels were slain, 
hence both parties claimed the victory ; but the former, in lieu 
of burying their dead, took up a position in the or hollow 

of Ohod, and allchved the Quraysh women, the chief of which 
was Hind, the wife of Abu Sofyan, to mutilate them. These 
wonten not on^ cut off the ears and noses of the dead, but 
made necklaces, bracelets, and earrings of them, which they 
paraded in triumph. Hind cut a piece from the corpse of 
Hamzah the uncle of Muhammad, masticated, and attempted 
to swallow it, but spat it out again. From the small number 
of killed given above, it would appear, that, as the contending 
parties were intimately acquainted with each other, the contest 
was murderous only among such of the opponents as had 
personal grudges against each other, or where blood-revenge 
intensified fheir hatred. At any rate, Hamzah was slain for 
two homicides he had committed, and Wahshy, the slave, who 
killed him was promised his liberty for the deed by his master, 
Jobeyr, whose uncle had perished at the hand of Hamzah, who 
had also killed Sind's father wherefore she also incited 
Wahshy to avenge his death. Abu Sofyan tauntingly poked 
the end of his lance into the mouth of his cousin Hamzah 
and said : “ Taste, apostate and before marching away with 
his army, he went to the top of mount Ohod and exultihgly 
called on Hobal, his idol, with a loud voice : — 

The oracle has spoken true ; blame not ! 

^ War has different turns I 

This is for the day of Bedr ! Arise Hobal ! 

After this an altercation between the opponents took place 
which, however, went no further than shouting at each other 
and claiming the victory on both sides, whereon the infidels 
marched away, and the Prophet sent A'ly after them, to see 
what direction they were taking, and it was found to be that 
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of Mekkah. Tiie Moslems next buried their dead and march- 
ed in the direction of Medinah as far as Hamra-ullasad, eight 
miles distant from it, where they encamped and kindled 15 
bonfires to make the enemy— who was supposed to be near — 
believe that they were numerous. . But no further hostilities 
ensued, and the two opposing armies returned to their res- 
pective homes. 

A, H. IV. {Began I'^tk June 625.) 

Certain men having been sent to Ncjd for the purpose of 
converting the Beni A’amer, met with poor success ; and their 
chief A'amer B. Tofayl, although he was disposed to incline 
towards Islam when he vyas in Medinah, refused at home to 
make profession of it. A’mru B. Omeyyah, who was one of the 
above mentioned individuals, was so enraged at the unfriendli- 
ness of the Beni A'amer, that he slew two of them whom he 
found asleep by way of reprisal, and then returned to Medinah, 
The Prophet censured him for this, and deemed it necessary to 
make arrangements for paying the blood-ransom to the Beni 
A’arner. who being on good terms with the Beni A1 Nadyr Jews, 
thought it could be settled through the intervention of the 
latter. For this purpose, Muhammad actually took the trouble 
of paying a visit to the fortress of tlic Jews, who. at first were 
willing, but afterwards reluctant, to have anything to do with the 
matter. He, therefore, ultimately returned to Medinah, whence 
he despatched a message to the Jews, that as they had shown 
themselves unfriendly, and entertained evil intentions towards 
him, they must, after the expiration of ten days, emigrate from 
the country, and that any of them remaing after that time would 
be killed. The Jews on receipt of this mandate were inclined to 
comply with his demand, but after all took no steps to do so. 
Therefore, Muhammad left the town and beleaguered the 
fortess for fifteen days, during which nothing remarkable took 
place, except that about ten of them, who had come out during 
the night — probably to go in search of provisions— were slain by 
some Moslems who had perceived them. As the Jews suffered 
from hunger, they sent out an envoy to treat with Muhammad, 
and an agreement was made that they should lay down their 
arms, and depart with as much of their property as they could 
load on their cattle, abandoning the rest to the Moslems. 
Upon which the Jews emigrated ; some of them taking up their 
abode in the fort of Khayber, nearly due north of Medinah, 
whilst others dispersed in various directions. 

In the month of Sha^b^n (January 626) the Ghazvah of the 
promised ” or “ small Bedr ” took place, because, after the 
battle of Ohod, Abu Sofy^n had proposed to the Moslems, 
that they should, on the anniversary of it, again meet, but at 
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Bcdr. As on that occasion one of the companions had given 
his consent on behalf of the Prophet, th<? latter now marchexl 
out with i,Soo emigrants and helpers,* who had lO horses 
and goods for trading. A&u Sofyan had started with an army 
of 2,000 men and 50 horses ; but as, at that time, a famine pre- 
vailed, and he had no provisions besides Sowyq, he soon repent- 
ed of his intention and marched again back to Mekkah, whereas 
tlie Moslems spent eight days at Bedr, and returned to 
Medinah only after having sold all their goods at full price. In 
this year Muhammad interdicted the drinking of wine and the 
verse : ‘‘ Surely wine, lots, and images, arid divining arrow^s 
are an abomination and the work of Satan,” (IV. 92) was 
revealed. 

A, ff. y. {Began 2 nd June 626.) 

There is a difference of opinion whether the Ghazvah which 
is called Ddt-al-raqda* — either because the warriors enveloped 
their feet, wounded among the stones, in rags ; or because 
their banners were* ragged —had taken place during the pre- 
ceding year, or this, or after the conquest of Khayber. The 
Prophet intended to march to Nejd, against the Beni Muhareb 
and the Beni Tha*lebah of the tribe Ghattafan, and went as 
far as Nakhl. At any rate, the duration of the whole campaign 
is stated not to have amounted to more than a fortnight, and 
the Prophet returned with his forces to Medinah, because the 
enemy had retired to the mountains, and watched for an 
opportunity to attack the Moslems when they were off their guard. 

In the month of Rabi*, anterior (August', the campaign 
against Dawmat-al-Jandalf took place ; and as is the case with 
most of them, the historians treating on the earliest years of 
Islam, do not inform us for what reasons this Ghazvah was 
undertaken. They merely state that the people of Dawmat- 
al-Jandal were Christians, against whom the Prophet marched 
with 1,000 men, who* took possession of all the cattle they 
could lay hands on, whereon the Christians fled, and Muhammad 
invested the town for several days from which he sent out 
raiding expeditions in various directions, and ultimately re- 
turned to Medinah. 

The Ghazva against the Beni Al-Mostaliq who lived on the 
route between Mekkah and Medinah was undertaken in con- 
sequence of a report that their chief, Harcth B. Abi Dcrar, 
hatl collected a large army for the purpose of attacking the 

• Mob^jer and Ansdr. 

t Situated due north of Medinah. It is reached from^Kiifah in ten, but 
from Damascus in eighteen, stages. The lines drawn from these two places 
constitute a right angle. It is also nearly midway on a line drawn 
from the extremity of the Persian Gulf to that of Suez, and is the most 
distant place to which the Prophet ever led his forc&s in person. 
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Moselms. Accordingly, Muhammad placed AMy in command 
of the emigrants as the vanguard, and gave the banner of 
the helpers to Sa’d B. E’bddeh ;^the right wing being led by 
Zayd B. Hdretheh and the left by A’kasheh B. Mahsan. 
The number of combatants is not stated, but it was con- 
siderably swelled by that section of the people of Medinah, who 
always sided with the Moslems when they hoped to obtain booty 
or expected other advantages ; and were, .therefore, dubbed 
“ hypocrites ” by them : 30 horses accompanied tliis expedition, 
as also two of the spouses of the Prophet. An encounter took 
place in which A’ly distinguished himself as usual, but, strange 
to relate, not more than 10 of the Beni Mostaliq were slain, 
although the number of prisoners, and the amount of plunder 
was large. On this occasion the daughter of Hareth B. Abi 
Derar was taken captive and presented to Muhammad, who 
gave her the name of Jubaryah, and enrolled her among the 
number of his spouses by marriage. 

In the month Showvvdl (beginning 23rd .February 627) the 
campaign of the Ghazvah of the Ditch, otherwise called the War 
of the Confederates, began, when, as has been narrated ^bove, 
the Beni Nadyr Jews were compelled to emigrate from their 
habitations, and had taken up their abode in the fort of Khayber. 
Consumed with vengeance against the Moslems, a deputa- 
tion of 20 of them proceeded to Mekkah, where they had an 
interview with Abu Sofydn, which resulted in a treaty of al- 
liance with him against Muhammad : similar covenants were 
also made with other tribes, which joined Abu Sofydn, who 
marched from Mekka with 4,000 of his own men, having 
500 camels with 300 horses, together with tlie forces of 
O’yaynah B. Hasan, chief of the Ghattafdn, Tolhah of the 
Asad, Hdreth B. A’wf of the Murrah, and others who had 
joined the Quraysh in Mekkah,- so that their army, inclusive of 
their allies and followers among the Beni Kenanah, with the in- 
habitants of Tehamah, consisted of a no less nnmber than 10,000 
Bghling men. To meet this vast host, Muhammed hastened to 
follow the advice of Selmdn Fdrsy, a Persian convert, who 
appears to have been his chief engineer, and fortified the ap- 
proaches to Medinah by digging deep trenches at the foot of 
mount Sali’. This work in which Muhammad himself occasion- 
ally aided and encouraged the thousand emigrants and helpers 
engaged in it, was finished within the short space of six days. 
The Prophet ordered the women and children to be placed in 
safety in the castles of Medinah, and marched out with 3,000 
Moslems, and 'encamped so as to have Mount Sali’ in his rear 
and-the ditch in front. His enemies were not a little astonished 
when they saw the strong position he had taken up. 
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The two armies remained encamped opposite to each other 
for nearly a month without fighting, exce^ shooting arrows, pff 
and on. The Quraysh were, however, not idle j they sent 
emissaries to Ka’b, the chief of the Beni Quraysh Jews, and 
succeeded in seducing him from his allegiance to Muhammad. 
They also pressed, the siege of the Moslems so closely, that 
one of their malcontents is reported to have said : “ Muhammad 
used to promise us that we would devour the treasures of the 
sovereigns of Pfersia and of Byzantium ; but to-day not a man 
of us is sure of his life when going to obey a call of nature. ” 
Muhammad, on his part, also tampered with the allies of the 
Quraysh, and promised the chiefs of the Beni Ghattafin that 
he would let them have one-third of the date-crop of Medinah 
if they agreed to depart with their people and would let him 
alone ; but Sa'd B. Moa’dd blotted out all the writing of the 
proposed document, and it was annulled with the consent of 
Muhammad. 

One day some of the outlying picquets of the Quraysh dis- 
.ri. /•-».. _f.i rv. u* covered a narrow spot in the trenches and 
whipped their horses till they leaped across 
it, and challenged the Moslems to produce a champion to 
fight A'mru B. A*bd Wudd, whereon A'ly rushed out on foot 
and the two antagonists met. As A’mru refused to alight 
A*ly, in a contemptuous manner said he gave Amru his life. 
Stung to madness by the taunt, A’mru immediately dismounted 
and the duel commenced by his cutting through the buckler of 
A’ly with his scimitar, whereon the latter cut him down at 
once. Finding their champion dead the companions of A’mru 
fled and succeeded in crossing the ditch, save and except 
Nowfel B. •Abdullah whom the Moslems killed with stones in 
the fosse into which he had fallen. 

After that the two parties continued to assail each other 
from either side of the trench with stones and arrows, till one 
day Noa’ym B. M*asu*d, who was predisposed to become a 
Moslem, presented himself secretly to Muhammad, and made 
him an offer to sow dissension among the confederates, which 
was gladly accepted. Accordingly, when he returned to the camp 
be suggested to the Beni Quraysh, that if they and the Ghattafan 
should be worsted by Muhammad, he would not fail to revenge 
himself upon them when they returned to their own homes in 
th^ vicinity of Medinah ; that they should, therefore, retain 
a large number of them and of the Ghattafan wilh themselves, 
so as to insure the return of both these tribes to aid the Beni 
Quraysh as soon as Muhammad attacked them. Having in- 
duced them, by such plausible pretexts to agrc*e to his proposal, 
Noa’ym paid a visit to Abu Sofyan and to the other Quraysh as 
well as to the Ghuttafan chiefs, whom he warned not to leave 
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any hostages with the Beni Quraysh, as they intended to deliver 
them to Muhammad. ^ 

The next day, which happened to be a Saturday, Abu Sofyan 
informed the Beni Qurayzah, that as the confederates had been 
long encamped before Medinah and no more forage could be 
had, they ought to attack Muhammad so as to bring matters to a 
crisis. To this they demurred, declining to assail the enemy 
on their sabbath or without receiving hostages, for fear the 
Quraysh and the Ghattafan might depart. This confirmed the 
information given them by No'aym. Thus, the seeds of dissen- 
sion having been sown, disputes arose, and they ultimately broke 
up camp and dispersed to their homes, after besieging Medinah 
for nearly a month. The loss of life, however, in this contest 
was extremely trifling, as not more than 3 confederates and 6 
Moslems perished. 

When Muhammad had thus isolated the Beni Quraysh he was 
not slow to avail himself of the advantage, gained, and prompt- 
ly sent Belial, his favourite manumitted slave^ the very day the 
enemies departed, as a herald through the streets of Medinah, 
inviting all men who obeyed the Prophet, 
Qura"sh^^* march against the fortress of the Beni 

^ * Quraysh. In this expedition the army con- 

sisted of 3,000 men with 36 horses. The assailants on approach- 
ing the walls of the fortress were greeted with a volley of objur- 
gatious to which they were not slow in replying, the Prophet 
himself taking part in the war of words and calling the Jews, 
brothers of monkeys and of pigs. So elated was he with the 
success of his plans, that his tent was pitched in front of the 
walls, of the besieged, who never ventured to leave them 
except when pressed by hunger. On the 25th day of the siege, 
the Jews desired to negotiate, and ultimately agreed to the 
proposal of the Prophet that Sa'd B. Mo'ad should be made 
the arbiter between him and them. Sa’d .had been wounded 
by an arrow from the Beni Quraysh in the War of the Con- 
federates in the trenches, and being too weak to take part in the 
present expedition, had remained at Medinah, whence he was 
now. brought. lie decided that all the males of the Beni 
Quraysh should be slain, that their women and children be made 
prisoners, and that all their property should be surrendered to the 
Moslems. Traditions however differ as to the number of men 
who came out of the fortress. Some have it there were 
others 700, and some even 900 ; but whatever the number of the 
garrison were, they were all bound and conveyed to Medinah. In 
the castle itself 1,500 swords, 300 cuirasses, 2,500 bucklers with 
a great quantity of domestic utensils, flocks of sheep, camels, 
and horned cattle were taken. Ultimately, the Prophet had a 
ticnch dug, to which the garrison were led and beheaded ;and it 
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is said that whilst the execution was in full swing, the wound of 
Sa’d opened, and he bled to death. The names of the two Jewish 
chiefs, executed on this occasion were Ka'b B. Asad, and 
Hyayi B. Akhtab. As his share of the booty, the Prophet 
selected Rayhanah, a Jewess, for himself ; and she remained with 
him till he died, preferring to be his slave rather than to become 
one of his wives. 

A. H. VI. {JSegun 2 ^rd May 627.) 

During the last month of the past, and the four first months 
of the present year the Prophet rested his troops in Medinah. 
He then undertook various other little expeditions, and, although 
his force amounted to only a couple of hundred men, the fame 
of his barbarities made his oponents quail before them. Thus, 
the result of the expedition against the Beni Lehyam, is very 
concisely stated in the following verses of Ka*b B. Malek : — 

Had the Beni LehyJim waited, 

They would in their homes have met braver troops 
To fill the herds with terror. These are 
Foremosf in battle, like stars and destroyers. 

But they were rabbits : they fled into the 
» Hollows of Hejaz, and crawled not out. 

In the eighth month of this year, namely Sha'ban, the Prophet 
undertook an expedition against the Beni Mostaleq, whom he 
speedily put to flight ; but, during his return from it, an episode 
occurred which endangered the reputation of A’ayshah, the 
favourite wife of Muhammad, who was afterwards exculpated In 
Chapter XXIV, v. ii of the Qoran, the case is obscurely alluded 
to, but explained in a footnote by Sale. During the ninth and 
tenth month the Prophet remained in Medinah ; but in the 
eleventh; namely Dulqadah, he started on a pilgrimage to 
Mckkah, after inviting the surrounding Arabs as well as the 
nomads to accompany him, because he apprehended that the 
Quraysh might either attack or hinder him from performing the 
pilgrimage. To allay distrust he took with him the animals 
needed for the sacrifice, and assumed the pilgrim’s garb, that 
the people might be satisfied he entertained no warlike inten- 
tions. These measures, however, proved futile ; and he was not 
allowed to perform the pilgrimage. As the caravan progressed, 
various hostile tribes visited him, and gauged the great power 
Muhammad had attained. Indeed, such was the veneration en- 
tertained by his adherents for his person that when a hair fell from 
his head, it was carefully, treasured up, and even when he spat 
they picked up his saliva. Moghayrah, who had witnessed 
these idolatrous incidents, on his return thus addressed his 
kinsfolk : ** O yc Quraysh people ! I have* seen the Kesra 
(Sovereign of Persia) in his own country ; the Qayser (Sovereign 
of Byzantium) in his dominions, and the Najjashy (Sovereign 
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of Abyssinia) in his country ; but, by Allah, I have not seen the 
King of any nation honoured like Muhammad among his com- 
panions I Veril)', these people will nev?r abandon him at any 
price. Act, tlierefore, as you think fJroper." 

When Muhammad had approached Mekkah as near as 
, Hudaybyab, the Quraysh despatched 

The treaty of peace. Suhayl B. A *mru to his camp, in order to 

negotiate an armstice between the the Polytheists and Moslems 
for ten years and a treaty to that effect was drawn up. As the 
Quraysh objected to the words " Apostle of God affixed to 
the name of Muhammad, he yielded the point and dictated 
the treaty as follows 

This is the Treaty of Peace between 


Muhammad B. A’bdullah and Suhayl B. A’mru. 

“ They have agreed to cease from waging war against each 
other for ten years, during which time also their people shall 
cease from making war on each other. Shoold Quraysh fugi- 
tives come to Muhammad, he is to send them back ; but if fugi- 
tives come to the Quraysh from Muhammad they are net to 
be surrendered. Enmity is to cease completely ; and neither 
robbery nor theft must occur between the contracting parties. 
Any person will be at liberty, if he likes, to make a treaty of 
alliance, either with Muhammad or with the Quraysh.^’ 

On the ratification of the treaty the Khozaa'h rose and 
professed themselves to be allied to Muhammad, whilst the Beni 
Bekr rose and said that they would be with the Quraysh, but, 
nevertheless, stipulated that if Muhammad would go away this 
time, and defer his pilgrimage till the next year, ‘they would 
throw no obstacles in his way, and allow him to remain with 
his people in the city three days, but unarmed, except swords, 
according to the manner of travellers. 

The Moslems were, naturally, disappointed and vexed at this 
result of their pilgrimage ; and, there was a contention whether 
it should not be persisted in in spite of the promise to the con- 
trary. Muhammad allowed, some of the preliminary cere- 
monies — such as the slaughtering of victims and the shaving 
of heads — to be performed, and did so himself, but kept his 
word *and returned from Hudaybyah to Medinah, after a stay 
of nearly twenty days. At the end of the year envoys were 
sent to the following six potentates with letters, inviting thSm 
to embrace Isldm, namely Najjashy King of Abyssinia, 
Heraclius, the Qayser of Byzantium, Khosru Parvyz, the Ruler 
of Persia, Maqauques, the Governor of Alexandria, Kh4res, B. 
Shammar, Governor of Syria, and Hfizah B. A'ly, the Valy of 
Yemkraah. 
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A. H. VII {Began \ Uh May 628.) 

In the month of Muharram without hny previous warnhig 
the Prophet marched with an army of 1,400 
Kte *ber ”* ** ^**'^** **^ against the Jews of Khayber who 

^ * ■ were not a little surprised when they sallied 

out one morning, with their hoes and baskets to pursue their daily 
avocations in the fields, to perceive the Moslem army. They 
immediately retired into their stronghold, which they defended 
till it was captured. It appears that the Moslems had during 
several days assailed the castle ineffectually, and that A’ly was 
either at Medinah, or took no part in the contest, as he is 
said to have been suffering at that time from opthalmia and 
headache. When, however, the Prophet requested him to engage 
in the strife, he complied with such ardour, that neither heat, 
nor cold, nor his indisposition could check it. He attacked 
the fort of Alqamfis, planted his banner on a stone-hillock 
in front of it, and slew, in single combat, two or three champions, 
who had come ouU from the fort, whereon the fight became 
general. It is said that when his buckler was destroyed in the 
fne//e, he lifted a door from its hinges, and used it instead. 

After the fort had capitulated, the Jews were told, that each 
of them might take his departure with a camel-load of food, 
but that all other property was to be abandoned to the Moslems, 
and any attempt to conceal any would be punished with death. 
Nevertheless, one of the Jews, Kenanuh B. Ab-ul-haqayq, had 
filled a camel-hidc with gold and jewels, which he concealed ; 
wherefore, the Prophet ordered him to be slain by Muham- 
mad B. Moslemah, whose brother had lost his life in this 
campaign.. The booty taken by the Moslems in the fort of 
Khayber consisted of provisions, cloth, and cattle. In the fort 
of Alqamfis, they found 100 cuirasses, 400 sabres, 1,000 lances, and 
500 bows ; one-fifth of which fell to the share of Muhammad, and 
tlie rest were distributed among the men. Safiyyah the wife 
of Kendnah Ab-ulhaqayq had fallen to the share of Daheyah, 
or he had, according to other accounts, merely asked the Pro- 
phet for her, Muhammad, however, selected her for himself, and 
by marrying her, made her one of the mothers of the True Beli- 
evers. The Jews were for some time allowed to remain and to 
cultivate their lands in Khayber, but were afterwards expelled. 
In this campaign 93 Jews and only 15 Moslems perished. 

* Before he departed from Khayber, Zaynab, the daughter of 
_. , , the Jew Hareth, and wife of Sallam B. 

e poisone s eep. Meshkam sent a roasted sheep to the Pro- 
phet. Having made inquiry as to the part he liked best, and 
learning that it was the leg, she put more poison into it than 
into the other portions. The Prophet took a bite, and, 
finding it unpalatable, spat it out, whilst Beshr B. Al-barda 
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swallowed the piece he had rejected, and died shortly after. 
The woman, on beeng called, confessed her crime, and is 
reported to have replied to the Prophet .as follows : “ It is no 
secret to thee, what feelings my people entertain towards thee. 
I said to myself, if he be a king we shall be delivered of 
him, but if he be a prophet he will be put on liis guard." 
The Prophet forgave her. 

It appears that now Muhammad was bent on subjugating 
all the Jews he could reach, because, instead of marching from 
Khaybar southwards to Medinah he took a direction nearly 
due west towards Vady-l-qora, the Jews of which place, being 
aided by other Arabs, fought for their independancc. The 
struggle lasted only one day. They were conquered and pro- 
mised to pay a capitation-tax, whereon the army sacked the 
place and returned to Medinah. 

This year the Prophet sent B. A’mru Omayyah to Abyssinia 
to bring over the refugee Moslems who had not yet returned from 
that country. He arrived with them, in tvi^o jships, during the 
expedition to Khayber. 

In this year the Prophet performed, with 2,000 emigrants 
and helpers, the pilgrimage to Mckkah, according to the stipu- 
lation with the Beni Bekr. It is, therefore, named the “ Decreed 
Pilgrimage ” ( 0 *mrat-ulqada) by some, whilst others called it 
the " Pilgrimage of Retaliation ” (O’mrat-ulqcsas), for the 
abortive one of the month Dulqadah, A. H. 6. When the Pro- 
phet made his entry into Mekkah, no excitement whatever 
appears to have occured. He was allowed to perform the cere- 
monies, and it is stated that the people kept out of his 
way. His uncle Abbas B. Abd-ul-Mutalleb perm,ittcd him 
to espouse Maymunah, the sister of his own wife, to whom 
he also paid 400 dii hems as a dowry instead of the Prophet, 
who now contemplated a longer stay. But the Quraysh had 
deputed Huwaylab B, A'bd-ul-u’zza, with several men of note 
to induce the Prophet to leave. They said : “ Thy time has 
elapsed ! Depart from us ! ” To which he replied : “ What 

difference would it make to you if you were to allow me 
to hold my wedding in your midst, and prepare for you a repast, 
at which you might be present?” To this they would not 
listen, and as they persisted in his leaving he departed. 

A. H. VIII. {Begun \st May 629.) 

In the meanwhile the Prophet had attained such influence, 
and the faith had made such progress, that many who had 
fought against him— and among them were men of distinction 
such as Khaled B. Alvolyed, A’mru B. Aha’as, O’shman B. 
Tolhah, and others — came to Medinah and made their profession 
of Islam. 
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During the first four months of this year no military opera- 
tions were undertaken, but in the fiftl^ the Prophet sent, an 
army of 3,000 men to Syria, which he accompanied a short dis- 
tance and then returned. This army was defeated in tiie 
battle of Mutah, and both its Generals, namely Zayd B. Hire- 

Defeat at Mutah. ‘''f/ 7 fell in it, as 

well as some other prominent leaders. The 

oldest biographer of the Prophet assigns no reason why this 
expedition was undertaken, but others assert that it was sent 
to chastise Shorahbyl B. A’mru Ghussany, an officer of the 
Qayser, for having slain a messenger despatched by the Pro- 
phet to the Governor of Bosrah. The exaggerated numbers 
assigned to the Byzantine troops and the presence of Hcraclius 
himself with them, as reported by the chroniclers, naturally 
palliate the discomfiture of the Moslem army ; for we read, 
that when it halted at Mua’an in Syria, information was obtain- 
ed that Heraclius, the Emperor of Byzantium was encamped 
at Mab in the district of Balqa with 100,000 Byzantines, who 
were reinforced 6y another army of 100,000 men from the 
Arab tribes Lakhm, Judam, Alqayn, Bahra, and Baly. If this 
be true, it is surprising that the Moslems continued to advance 
as far as a village in the province of Balqa named Mashdref, 
and began to retreat only when they were face to face with 
the enemy near the village of Mfitah. In the encounter which 
ensued, the Moslems were put to flight after a hot contest. 
No details, however, of the battle nor of the numbers slain 
arc given, although the personal bravery of the generals is 
extolled ; for, when the right hand of JaTer B. Abu Tdleb, 
in which he held the banner was cut off, he grasped it with his 
left, which shortly after shared the same fate. Nothing daunt- 
ed, though faint from lo:5s of blood he embraced it with the 
stumps of his two arms and held it up till he was slain, when 
A'bdullah B. Ruwa]iah raised the standard till he was cut down. 
Notwithstanding the heroic stand that was made against such 
fearful odds, when the army returned to Medinah it was met 
with reproaches by some, but with compassion by the majority, 
and many threnodies were composed about it ; an excerpt 
from one of which is as follows : — 


On the morn they marched with the Believers 
To death 1 Led by an able, blooming commander 
Shining like the moon, of the race of Hashem, 
Brave, and who'd spurn suspicioun of an evil act ! 
He fought till he fell, unsupported, 

In a battle-field of broken lances ; 

His reward is with those who martyrs art! 

In paradise, with gardens blSoming green. 

We have seen Ja’fer faithful to Muhammad 
Earnestly fulfilling all his behests. 
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In Islam the family of H4shem always 
Furnished |}illars of strength and glory. 

They are the mountains of Islam, and the people around 
Are they which built up the brilliant victorious hill. 

To them be honour, and to Jifer with his cousin 
A’ly, and Ahmed the elect and Hamzah, 

And A*bbds, and many others with O’qayl. 

There aloe-water is pressed out : 

Through them the land is delivered in distress 
From war, when the issue is narrow to the people. 

They are the saints of God ; He revealed His commands 
To them, and they are the possessors of the Holy Writ. 

As the conquest of Mekkah would have been the crown of all 
the previous exploits of the Moslems, and would have thrown 
their defeats entirely into the. shade, it was brought about, thus : — 
After the peace of Hudaybyah, the Beni Khozaa’h sided with 
Muhammad and the Beni Bekr with the 
Mekkah Quraysh, because they had always been 

at variance with each other. Their enmity 
broke out afresh when one of tlte Beni Bekr calumniated Mu- 
hammad and was reproved by one of the I?eni Khozaa^h for it. 
This little spark of contention rekindled the flame of war, especi- 
ally after some Quraysh leaders — among whom were also Sohayl 
B. A’mru, Khoitab B. A*bd-ul-u’zza and E’kramah B. Abijahl 
having disguised themselves to aid the Beni Bekr, headed a night 
attack against the Beni Khozaa’h. Abu Sofjan, therefore, 
determined to put a stop to the bloodshed by going per- 
sonally to Medinah and treating with Muhammad himself, 
whose father-in-law he also was. Accordingly, when he 
arrived in Medinah, he went straight to the house of his 
daughter, Habybah Bint Abu Sofyan, never suspecting that 
her affections had become estranged from him. OA taking his 
seat on a bed, which was that of the Prophet himself, the 
lady quickly began to fold it up with the remark that as 
her father was an impure polytheist he had po right to sit on it. 
Disgusted with this reception, Abu Sofyfin immediately with- 
drew and sought to an interview with Muhammad ; in which 
all his efforts to bring about a treaty proved unavailing, and he 
retqrned to Mekkah. 

Either the anxiety of Abu Sofydn to avoid hostilities, or 
confidence in his own power which had now became very great, 
prompted Muhammad to make immediate preparations for the 
conquest of Mekkah, without, however, revealing to any one his 
real object. He also sent emissaries to the surrounding Arab 
tribes with the message that every man having faith in Allah 
and his Apostle, should present himself fully accoutred for war in 
Medinah during the blessedrmonth Ramadan. A man of the name 
of Khateb secretly despatched a letter to inform the Quraysh 
of the preparations of Muhammad ; but the woman who bore 
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It, was caught at some distance from Medinah, and on being 
threatened with instant death took it put from her hair, 
where she had concealed it. When the Prophet asked the traitor 
why he had sent the information to the Quraysh, he replied 
that, although he was, with his life and soul, devoted to 
Muhammad, he would not allow the opportunity to escape, of 
doing service to the Quraysh, because his whole family was 
living in Mekkah, and might at any time be slain on account 
of his defection from them. 

The Prophet started from Medinah on the loth of the month 
Ramadan (2nd January 630) with 700 emigrants, together with 
the Beni Aslamah who numbered 400, and the Beni Ka’b, 
500. Gradually, however, the army swelled to 10,000 men, 
which filled the Qui ay sh with dismay. A'bbds, the uncle of 
the Prophet with Abu Sofydn B. Al-Hdreth, and A’bdullah B. 
Abi Omayyah met the aproaching army, which marched a few 
stages further on, encamped in Marr-al-zahran at a distance of 
four Farsakhs from Mekkah and countless confires were kind- 
led. The nobles v^io had come out of the city to reconnoitre, 
were now anxious to return, in order to impress the inhabitants 
witlTan account of the overwhelming forces of Muhammad, so 
that he might be allowed to take possession of Mekkah without 
resistance on their part, because of the certain defeat that would 
ensue. Before capitulating, however, they were all induced, 
partly by persuasion and promises, and partly by threats, to 
make their profession of Islam ; and the Prophet having been 
informed by A’bbds that it would be good policy to distinguish 
Abu Sofyan, who was a very influential and ambitious chief by 
some special favour, Muhammad replied : “ Well, whoever enters 
the house bf Abu Sofyan, shall be in security, and whoever shuts 
himself up in his own house shall be in security, and whoever 
enters the mosque shall be in security.” These words, however, 
did not seem to imply that violence would be offered to persons 
not availing themselves of these places of security , nevertheless 
whilst the troops were marching into the city, an officer, Sa’d 
B. O’bddah by name, was heard to say : — 

This day is a day of slaughter ! 

This day the sanctuary will be profaned ! 

He was, therefore, suspected of desiring to attack the Quraysh, 
and was summarily deprived of his command by the Prophet 
wbo exclaimed to A’ly : “ Overtake him 1 Deprive him of 
his banner, and take command.” On the other hand, A’bbds, 
also, apprehending a collision on the part of the Quraysh, took 
the precaution of posting himself with Abu l^ofyan on a spot 
where he could see the whole army defiling past, so as to make 
it evident to Abu Sofyan that any resistance on the part of 
the Mekkans would be of no avail, Wl^en the troops entered 
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the city, Zobeyr, the emigrant, was ordered to take up a posi- 
tion in the upper paut of Mekkah, and to plant his standard 
on the Hajiin ; whilst Khdled B. UljVolyd with the Beni 
Aslam and Ghuffar occupied the lovrer p*art, and similar posts 
were assigned to other commanders. Stringent orders were 
issued thit the Moslems should attack no one, but only defend 
themselves when assailed. But, in spite of this humane and 
wise order, bloodshed could not be altogether avoided, inasmuch 
as E’kramah B. Abi Jahl, Safuvan B. Omayyah, and Sohayl B. 
A’mru, with a number of malcontents, attempted to intercept 
the march of Khaled B. Al-Volyd, and, thus 28 of them were 
slain. 

Although the Prophet had ordered the Moslems only to 
defend themselves if attacked, there were some whom he 
commanded to be slain, even though they should be found 
under the curtains of the Ka’bah. Their number was, however, 
small ; but it appears that, after all, the lives of most of them 
were spared. When the town had bccomg quiet, the .Prophet 
rode on his camel seven times around the Ka’bah. He then 
entered it, and had all the. idols, which were fixed there 
with lead, removed. He also sent out expeditions io the 
localities around Mekkah in order to invite the people to 
make profession of Islam, and deputed Khaled B. Al-Volyd 
to visit the lower parts of Tehamah to convert the people, 
but not to attack them. He, however, used violence against 
the Beni Jadhynah, killed several of them, and destroyed the 
famous idol of U’zza at Nakhlah, wliich was venerated by a 
branch of the Quraysh, the Kcnanah and the whole of 
Mudar — the guardians and gate-keepers were the Beni Shay- 
ban, a branch of the Beni Sulaym, allies of the Beni Hashem. 
When Sulmy the owner of the idol, heard of the approach of 
Khaled, he suspended his sabre above the idol U*zza, and 
leaning himself against the niche in which it was enshrined 
recited : — 

Oh ! U'zza fight and inflict incurable wounds 

On Khdled, Throw away thy veil, gird up thy loin?, 

Oh ! U’zza. If thou killest not the man Khaled, 

Retreat loaded with guilt, x)r become a Christian. 

Thus, the conquest of Mekkah brought on the submission of 
many Arab tribes, save the Beni Howd*zen and the Beni 
Thaqif who kept aloof under the leadership of Malek^B, 
A'wuf Al-Nasry. The number of their forces is, however, 
uncertain. Khondemir puts them down at 30,000, but at the 
same time mentions that, according to the Raudat-ullahbdb, 
they amounted to not more than 4000 men. To attack these 
two tribes the Prophet left Mekkah with 10,000 or 12,000 
men, and encountered them three miles from the city in the 
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Vfidy of Honayn, but as the roads were narrow, the forces 
IT- 1.. • . . hisid to march in Indian file. The enemy 

iioiif.yn/” ^®Vddyof ambushed among the rocks 

first podred torrents of arrows upon the 
Moslems, and then, simultaneously, rushed upon them from 
their ambuscades in all directions, so that a panic ensued ; 
but the first who took to flight were the Beni Sclym with 
the cavalry of Khdlcd 13 . Al-Volyd. The panic became so 
general, that not more than ten persons, — and, according to 
some authorities only four, — remained with the Prophet whose 
shouts to arrest the fugitives proved ineffectual, so that while 
seated on his mulCj the bridle being held by Abu Sofydn and 
A’bbds B. A’bd-ul-Mutalleb, Mdlek JB. A\vuf actually appro- 
ached him. Muhammad, however, threw a handful of gravel 
against the foes, whereon fortune turned, and they were put 
to flight ! The following is said to hav^e been recited by Buj- 
ayr B. Zuhayr on the day of Honayn : — 

Had it not been (pr Allah and his servant ye would have fled— 

When fear took possession of every coward 

In the valley — when our enemies showed themselves, 

When swift-footed horses and loaded camels ran 

Among the fugitives who carried their clothes in their hands, 

And prostrated by the breasts and hoofs of horses. 

AHah honoured us, and promulgated our religion. 

He strengthened us for the service of the Merciful. 

Allah extirpated them and dispersed their crowds, 

And abased them for tlie service of Satan, 


When we read that in this battle, in which so many thousands 
are said to have been engaged on both sides, only four Moslems 
and seventy polytheists lost their lives, we become somewhat 
sceptical about the actual magnitude of the forces engaged, as 
well as ;.bout the ardour with which they are said to have 
fought. Jiut as the booty obtained consisted of 34,000 camels 
and more than 40,000 sheep, it would appear that the enemy kept 
all their cattle near tfic field of battle. 


When the fugitives of the Bend Thaqyf had reached Tayf, they 
locked the gates of the town and prepared to defend themselves. 


Conquest of Tilyf. 


The Prophet besieged the place for 18 
days, and was unable to take it, although 


Ebn Esahaq reports that he had engines. On that occasion 


cross-bows were for the first time used ; and though the com- 


panjpns of Muhammad approached the wall of Tayfundcr under 
cover of a mantlet in order to breach it ; the Thaqyf threw upon 


them ploughshares heated in fire, so that they were obliged to 
abandon it. Abulfeda also mentions the use of the catapult 


or Manjanyq in the siege of Tdyf. Failing to* invest the place 
they destroyed all the vineyards in the vicinity, but the garrison 
still held out. The Prophet sent a message to Mdlek B. 
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Awuf that if he would surrender TSyf and become a follower 
of Isl^m, he would-be rewarded in various ways. He complied, 
and obtained not only a present of loq camels but was appoin- 
ted chief over the following Qabyla^s or subdivisions of his 
tribe who had become Moslems : — the Thum 41 ah, Salmah, and 
Fahm. 

In spite of the example of Malek the people of Tayf re- 
fused to become Moslems, so the Prophet was obliged to go to 
Mekkah where he performed the pilgrimage, but the inhabitants 
held to their pre-islamitic usages, wWlst the ceremonies of the 
Moslems was presided over by A’tab Asyd. 


A. H. IX. {Began 20th April 6 jol) 

The Prophet now turned his attention to the sinews of war, 
and, with the view of replenishing his exchequer, sent tax- 
^ r ^ gatherers in various directions for the pur- 

Campaign of Tabuk. collecting Zekdt, i.e., legal alms; 

and of the party, only the one sent to the Beni Tamym appears 
to have met with a refusal. They were, accordingly, plundered, 
and eleven men, with as many women and thirty children, were 
captured, and sent to Medina, but were, on making their*profes« 
sion of IslSm, liberated and dismissed with gifts. 

The campaign of Tabdk originated from a report brought 
by a caravan returning from Syria that the Byzantines were 
preparing to attack Medinah. This campaign, in which all the 
surrounding tribes were invited to join, was undertaken at a 
time of famine ; but the wealthier portion of the Moslems pro- 
vided the destitute combatants with all necessaries, and the 
army started from Medinah in the month Rajab with 10,000 
horses and 1 2,000 camels, but the number of men is not pre- 
cisely given. Water as well as provisions being scarce during 
the march, and the heat being excessive, the army suffered much, 
and a number of ‘ hypocrites ’ who had accqmpanied it in the hope 
of speedily obtaining booty, contributed much to its demorali- 
station by their cowardly insinuations of impending misfortunes. 
A prey to gloomy apprehensions, and amidst the defections of de- 
serters, the Prophet arrived at the springs of Tabiik where abun- 
dant water was found, and at the same time learned that no Byzan- 
tine general intended to attack Mcdinch, Accordingly, Muham- 
mad returned with all his forces to the town, after detaching 
Khaled B. Al-Volyd with 420 horsemen to attack KayderB.^A'bd- 
ul-malik, the Christian chief of Daumat-ul-Jandal. This chief 
happened to be hunting with his brothers and a number of other 
Arabs, when Khaled surprised and took him, with some of his 
companions, prisoner. Some escaped and took refuge in their 
fortress. When Khaled, however, sent a herald to inform Kayder 
that he would guarantee his safety, and his position as chieftain 
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of Daumat-uljandal, and also favourably introduce him to the 
Prophet, if Kayder ordered the gates of the fort to be opened.. 
He would also present him with 2,000 camels, 600 horses, 400 
cuirasses and 100 spears. Kayder agreed and KhAIed kep^ his 
word ; but the former was finally compelled to make a profession 
of Islam ; and a church which a Christian monk of the Beni 
Khozrej tribe, had constructed in Medinah itself, was, by order 
of Muhammad, demolished. 

During this year numerous deputations from all parts of 
Arabia arrived with presents, received instructions in the tenets 
of Islam, and propogated them on their return among their 
people. Although violent resistance to the spread of the 
Faith had now become well nigh impossible, it, nevertheless, 
happened that during this year certain Arabs who had not 
yet become Moslems assembled in the Vady-ul-raml (Sand- 
valley) and were reported to be preparing for a night-attack 
on Medinah. Accordingly, Abu-Bekr was sent against them ; 
but retreated as the Vady was full of trees as well as rocks, 
and was almost inatcessible. His Lieutenat O’mar was, like- 
wise, foiled in his attempt to dislodge them, AMy arrived, when 
the th-ee together subdued the polytheists. Now, the Thaqyfites 
finding they were not strong enough to fight with the Arabs 
who dwelt around them, came and made submissionto Muham- 
mad ; and made their profession of IslAm. 

In this year Muhammad intended to go on pilgrimage to Mek- 
kah, but either he was apprehensive it might not be as pros- 
perous as the first pilgrimage, or, as is more probable, his 
health was not strong enough to enable him to undergo the 
fatigue of travelling, and he refrained from doing so. Neverthe- 
less he sent towards the close of the year, Abu-Bckr with 
300 cmigjants and helpers to Mckkah, in order to teach the 
people the proper performance of the ceremonies of the New 
Faith ; but more so for the purpose of renouncing all treaties 
with those Arabs who would neither acknowledge Muham- 
mad to be a prophet, nor become tributary to him. This 
renunciation was to be announced by publishing the chapter 
of the Quran, or a portion of it, called the Declaration of 
Ivimtinitj/y in Mekkah ; and although it is said that this 
chapter is the last which was revealed, it stands the ninth, 
whilst some believe that the fifth was revealed the last. 
To insure the better execution of his commands, Muhammad 
sent also Aly with Abu Bekr. They were to read the said 
chapter conjointly with the proclamation of the following four 
points : — 

"No one except a Believer can enter Paridise ; 

No one is henceforth to walk round the Ka'bah stark naked; 

No infidels are to -perform the pilgrimage ; and, lastly, 
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Such of them as have made treaties with Muhammad, 
• must, after the expiration of four months, become 

Moslems, or be liable to .forfeit their lives and 
property.” 

Had not the authority of the Prophet become paramount 
even in Mekkah, his envoys would never have been allowed 
to execute their commission ; they, however, did it successfully, 
and returned to Medinah. 

A. H, X, (Began gth April 6ji ) 

This is known as the Year of Deputations, because the tribes 
frem all directions came to pay homage to the Prophet. 
Many of them had delayed to make their profession of Islam, 
as long as they found that the Quraysh were opposing it 
and offering resistance to Muhammad ; but after he liad cap- 
tured Mekkah, and the Quraysh were reconciled to him, they 
at once came forward and tendered their allegiance. Not only 
were they received with pleasure, but dismissed with gifts, 
and were enjoined to demolish their idol temples. Musaylamah 
B. Habyb who set up to be a rival prophet of Muhammad and 
was surnamed “ the liar,” also made his appearance at Mv-dinah 
with a deputation from the Beni Hanyfah. There is no 
doubt that an interview between him and Muhammad took 
place, but that the latter went for that purpose to the house 
where Musaylamah Ben Habyb had put up, as some chroniclers 
relate is highly improbable, as all agree that the meeting 
was by no means of a friendly character, and that the Prophet 
who held at that time a withered palm-branch in his liand 
said to him : “ If thou hadst asked me for this withered 
palm-branch, I would not give it to thee. ” After his departure 
Musaylamah sent the following letter : 

From Musaylamah, the Apostle of God, 

To MuiiaMxMAD, Apostle cf God. 

Greeting to Thee ! 

But after [this preamble, I inform thee] I am thy partner 
in dominion ! One half of the earth will belong to us,, and 
the other half to the Quraysh, but the Quraysh people are 
transgressors.” The two messengers who brought the letter 
were asked what they had to say to it, and on professing 
to be followers of Musaylamah, the Prophet assured them that 
had they not been envoys he would have struck off their hjads. 

He then indited the following reply : 

“ In the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement ! 

From Muhammad, the Apostle of God ! 

To Musaylamah, the Liar ! 

Salutations to him who follows the guidance ! 

But after [ this preamble, I tell thee that ] the earth belongs 
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to God, and He bestoweth it as an inheritance upon those 
of his servants whom He pleaseth ; and. the pious will meet 
with a happy end. ” 

This was at the end of the tenth year. 

Although warlike expeditions on a small scale were sent 
out by the Prophet from time to time up to the date of his 
death, he joined none of them personally, and does not appear 
to have left Medinah except for the pilgrimage which, having 
been the last, was style of the “ Farewell Pilgrimage.” 

The multitude which accompanied him on this journey is 
variously stated to have amounted from 114,000 to 124,000 
all of whom performed the prescribed ceremonies, not according 
to the pagan, but the Moslem fashion, which he showed them. 

We have already, at the end of A. H. VL, alluded to the 
envoys sent to various potentates for the purpose of inviting 
them to embrace Islam ; but Muhammad Ben Esahaq the 
oldest biographer narrates and gives a list of his warlike expedi- 
tions as follows : “^11 the campaigns of the Apostle of God in 
which he was present are twenty seven in number — namely, the 
campaigns of Waddan or Abwa, of Buwat in the region of 
Radwa, of U'shayrah in the valley of Yambua*, the first Bedr 
against Kurz B. Jabr, the great Bedr wherein God slew the 
Qurayshchiefs, of the Beni Sulaymas as far as Kudr. The Sawyq 
campaign against Abu Sofyan B. Harb, of Ghattafan, /. e,, of Du 
Amarr, of Bahrdn Ma’dn in the Hejaz, of Ohod, of Hamra- 
ulasad, of the Beni Al-nadyr, of Dat-al-rcq*ia' of Nakhl, of the 
last Bedr, of Daumat-al-jandal, of the Ditch, of the Bani Quraysh, 
of the Beni Lehyan, of the Hudayl, of the Du Qarad, 
of the Beni ^1-mastaliq, of the Khozia'h, of Hudaybyah, where 
he wanted no bloodshed but was opposed by the polytheists, of 
Khayber, the Decreed Pilgrimage [to Mekkah], the Conquest 
[of Mekkah], the campaigns of Honayn, of Tayf, and Tabiik, 
In nine of these can>paigns actual bloodshed took place, i. in 
Bedr, Ohod, the Ditch, Quraysh, the Mustalalik, Khayber, 
the Conquest [of Mekkah], Honayn and Tayf.” According 
to the same author the raids or expeditions in which the Prop- 
het was not present amounted to thirty-eight in all. 

A, H. XL (Began 2 gth March 6 j 2 ,) 

After the Prophet had returned from the pilgrimage, he 
corr^'-racted a malady of which he ultimately, died. At the latter 
end of the month Safar or the beginning of Rabi’ (end of April 
or beginning of May), he despatched Osamah B. Zayd B. Hari- 
thah to Syria, ordering him to invade the distru:t of Balqa and 
Darun in Palestine and attack the Byzantines. The expedition 
was, however, delayed, because many persons considered it an 
insult to some of the most respectable emigrants and 
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helpers, whose commander Osamah had been appointed in 
spite of his youth. ' Accordingly, the Prophet went with his 
head bandaged to the mosque, sat down on the pulpit and 
delivered a brief address to justify his selection. This 
exhortation had so great an effect, that multitudes followed 
the Prophet to take leave of him and to join Osamah, who 
then marched out with his army ; but he did not proceed further 
than Jurf, a distance of only one farsakh from Medinah, where 
he encamped, to learn what turn the malady of the Prophet 
would take. But he died soon after. 

E. Rehatsek. 
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Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association^ at the meeting at Washing- 
March 15-17, 1887. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1887 

T he American Bureau of Education has kindly sent us 
three of its Circulars of Information for 1887 — helpful, 
valuable papers. We are much obliged for them. We wish 
the same sort of aids to the school-master and educationalist 
could be introduced in India. Our Annual Reports and 
Government Resolutions are very poor substitutes in them- 
selves, and apt, withal, to drift into routine statements of fact, 
and dry bones of formalism. Such fault cannot be found with 
the document now lying before us, entitled Proceedings of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association at its meeting at Washington, March 15-17^ 7887. 
It makes interesting reading ; it is lively, and is full of infor- 
mation and suggestion. 

Over a hundred ladies and gentlemen took part in this Con- 
ference, coming, some of them, from the farthest limits of the 
United States territory to assist at it. There were members of 
State Boards of Education, State Superintendents ofPublic In- 
struction, Superintendents of Schools, School-masters and 
School-mistresses, Members of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington (some of them ladies), the General Agent of Edu- 
cation in Alaska — apparently all the principal people connected 
with education throughout the vast dominions of the United 
States. , 

Mr. Dawson, U. S. Commissioner of Education, prefaced his 
address with these words ; 

While it may be said that the life of a State and the preservation of its liber- 
ties depend upon the courage of the people, it is equally true that a wise adminis- 
tration of its laws, and the maintenance of order and happiness rest updn the 
virtue and intelligence of its cit'zens. If this proposition is admitted, then, it 
follows, that the education of the people becomes one of the highest duties of the 
State, and no subject is more worthy the consideration of the enlightened statesman. 

i?n the United States it would appear that there is as much 
difficulty experienced in getting Annual Reports out with 
punctuality as there is in India. Knowledge of that fact may 
be a comfort to some of our harassed official's suffering under 
similar affliction. Where American men and women fall short 
of expeditiousness, the rest of the world may well be excused for 
similar remissness, We must, however, .inform procrastinators 
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out here that Mr. Dawson does not approve of delays in his part 
of the world, and has determined on effecting a reform in this 
matter. But are haste and hurry safe indications of hard work in 
the world, we wonder? They are' often so accounted. Here, 
however, is a remark to which we invite Secretariat attention : — 

“ One of the noticeable results of the efforts made by the 
Bureau to secure accuracy of statement in the preparation of 
the Annual Reports, is seen in the simplification of Statistics, 
and the tendency towards uniformity of classification in the 
preparation of Returns.” And, of course, the value of statistics 
for purposes of comparison depends upon their essential con- 
formity to like conditions. In connection with the Bureau, 
Miss Alice Fletcher is, wc are told, preparing a Report upon 
the Progress of Indian civilization and education. 

The Hon’ble Frederick M. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Schools in Oakland, California, was the next speaker, and 
appropriately confined his address to ** Public Education on the 
Pacific Coast ; ” and good deal he had to 'say about it. Mr. 
Campbell has been connected with Schools in California for 
more than a quarter of a century, and is an enthusiastic school- 
master. “ Tl\e future, he said, “ can offer me no higher honours 
than those which arc to be won on this field. ” He is also an 
enthusiastic Californian, .somewhat indignant that the heroes of 
Ih'ct Hart’s Roaring Camp and Poker Flat should ever have 
been taken seriously as typical citizens of the Golden State. 
As he says, it is very difficult to correct an impression when 
once it has become part of the fixed belief of a people. On the 
contrary, having once taken root, it is likely to grow to ex- 
aggerated size. Mr. Campbell is proud of the rich vineyards, 
the orange groves, the gardens full of roses and heliotrope, as 
well as the towering mountains, and mighty waterfalls of his 
native State. But he holds that it is not in any of these 
excellencies that the real California is found, but in its homes 
and social institutions, and thc.se have their bearing on educa- 
tion. They have been unequally built up. 

The pioneer of California went out, like Abraham of old, not knowing tvhither 
lie went. lie was essentially an advanturer— his life was an experiment. Wife, 
.Mid sister, and child, if he had them, were left behind, till he should see whether 
a prize or a blank awaited him in the uncertain future. The whole atmosphere of 
C.iliforniaii life has been tainted with the elements of speculation and chance. 

First came the chance of finding the precious metal in the claim chosen — and 
to day hundreds are still toiling on, hoping ere long to “ strike pay rock. ’* • The 
gigantic speculations of the mining share-market, that came as the next phase of 
this feverish life, are too familiar to demand more than the briefest mention. And, 
when our men beg in to see that Mother Earth paid to the tiller of the soil rewards 
as rich as those she bestowed on the successful miner, even here the same reckless 
spirit prevailed. The possessor of a thousand acres would hazard his all on a 
single crop, which, if abundant, would pay him enormous profits, rather than vary 
the products of his ranch— so that if drought or flood should come, something 
might be spared Dr, Glen had one year 55,000 acres of wheat, and loaded 12 ships. 
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Tills manner cf life and habit of thought resulted in the 
development of intense practicalism in later generations, 'a 
practicalism opposing itself to education as waste of time ; and this 
tradition, educationalists in California have found much diffi- 
culty in contending successfully with. It is a difficulty by no 
means peculiar to California, we should think ; it is common rather 
to all the civilized world in this greedy fag-end of the nineteenth 
century, when wealth is the god of all men’s worship, 
money-making their supreme endeavour, and knowledge little 
regarded, save as a means-to-an-end-machinery, with the help 
of which a good appointment, or some other of life’s prizes, 
may be secured. European boys, Bengali boys, equally with 
Californian boys, leave the broad -fields of culture to rush, 
immature and not half-equipped, to take part in the struggle 
for place, wealth, and power. Mr. Campbell’s experience of 
the lads he has had to do with, leads him to the conclusion that 
they have ever before their eyes a seeming denial of the 
necessity or desiraljility of thorough mental training, inasmuch 
as they see all round them men totally without such training, 
and yet in possession of immense wealth, acquired through 
some" fortuitous turn of Fortune’s wheel. The new genera- 
tion is in a hurry to follow their footsteps, and become rich 
loo — quickly. Besides, in California, fortunes are often lost 
as quickly as they were won ; and then, the son of the man who 

was rich yesterday and is bankrupt to-day, has to leave behind 
him all thought of higher education, and address himself to 
the work-a-day business of earning a living. Still, education 
is appreciated in California, and very heartily too. The 
mob of vagrants and rowdies that swarmed into it in 1849 
and 1850, when the gold-rush was at its meridian, had not 
the least idea when starting for Tom Tidlcr’s ground, of 
being pioneers in the cause of education ; but they be- 
came so. Recognizing the want of it in themselves, they 
determined that their children should not labour under the 
same disadvantage ; and accordingly, they spent some of their 
gains on the establishment of schools and colleges, with due 
provision made for the pay of the teaching-staff and all needful 
expenses, with the result that, now-a-days, the boys and girls of 
the State are as well educated, or perhaps, better educated, than 
those of any other part of America. The State pays for all the 
educational machinery, levying an annual tax of one cent on 
each 100 dollars of rateable property within its jurisdiction 
for that purpose. The tax amounts, at present, to about 7S,ooo 
dollars annually. . 

Mr, Campbell contends that the University of California 
really had its birth early in 1853, when one Henry Durant, a 
graduate of Yale College, opened a boys’ school in a little room 
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in Oakland. Dr. Durant shall tell the story of its beginnings 
himself : — 

The house was building. It had been roofed in, Ihe outside was nearly finished, 
some of the rooms well under way, and one room furnished inside. The 
contractors, as I understood, were about making arrangements with some parties 
to let them have the money— some six or seven hundred dollars — to finish up the 
building, and to take a lien on the building. They proposed to get the whole 
property for themselves in that way. This thing had been done, I knew, with 
regard to a pretty good house that had been built a little while before. The builder 
was not able to pay for it immediately, and the contractors got somebody to advance 
the money to complete the house. They put into the house a man armed with a 
pistol to keep the proprietor away, and took possession of it themselves ; and he 
lost the house. Knowing that fact, and not knowing, but that something of that 
kind might occur, I consulted a lawyer, who told me what I might do. Said he, 
** You go and take possession of that house. Be beforehand. You have had to do 
with the contractors ; you really may be regarded as the proprietor of it.’* I came 
over at night, took a man with me, went into the house, put a table, chairs, etc., 
into one of the rooms upstairs, and went to bed. Pretty early in the morning the 
contractor came into the house and looked about. Presently he came to our door. 
Looking in, says he : “ What is here ? '* I was getting up. I told him I didn’t 
mean any hurt to him ; but I was a little in a hurry to go into iny new home, and 
I thought I would make a beginning the night before. I asked him if he would 
not walk in and take a seat. 1 claimed to be the proprietor, and in possession. 
He went off. My friend went away, and in a little while the contractor came back 
with two burly fellows. They came into the room and helped themselves with seats. 
I had no means of defence except an axe that was under the bed. The contractor 
said to one of the men : Well, what will you do ? ” Said he : ** If you ask my 
advice, proceed summarily, ” and then he began to get up. I rose, too, then — 
about two feet taller than usual. 1 felt as if I was monarch of all I surveyed. 1 told 
him that if I understood him, he intended to move into the room. Said I, 
** You will not only commit trespass upon my property, but you will do violence 
to my body. I do not intend to leave this room in a sound condition. If you 
undertake to do that, you will commit a crime as well as a trespass I ” That 
seemed to stagger them, and finally they left me in possession. 

In such wise was the College School founded. Two years 
afterwards the first building of a College proper was erected. 
Dr. Durant, who had been greatly instrumental in its 
progress, being made Professor of Greek and Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, and afterwards President. It was in 1870 
that the University of California openeji its doors to women, 
and gave them equal privileges with men — the^first University 
in America to do so. [Girton, we think, was founded two 
years previously. In which case, contrary to the opinion 
generally received, England was ahead of America in the 
matter of women’s education ] The site of the Californian 
University includes 200 acres. Mr, Campbell summarizes 
educational outcomes in his State thus : — 

The University of California is an integral part of the public educational system 
of the State. As such, it aims to complete the work bifgun in the public schools. 
Through aid from the States and the United States, and by private munificence, it 
furnishes ample facilities for instruction in science, literature, and the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy, in the colleges ; of letters, 
agriculture, mining, mechanics, civil engineering, and chemistry, in the literary course, 
and in the course in letters and political science, these privileges are ollered 
without charge for tuition to all persons that are qualified for admission. The 
professional colleges beisg self-sustaining, require moderate tuition feesi All 
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courses are open to all persons without distinction of sex. The Constitution of the 
State, as will appear elsewhere in my address, provides for the perpetuation of the 
University, with its existing departments of instruction. 

The Departments of Instrucdon comprise the following : 

I. In Berkeley. 


I, The College of Letters : 

(a) Classical course, 

(^) Literary course, 

(r) Course in letters and political 
science. 


2. The College of Agriculture. 

3. The College of Mechanics. 

4. The College of Mining. 

5. The College of Civil Engineering, 

6. The College of Chemistry, 


2, In San Francisco. 

f , The Hastings College of Law. | 3, The College of Dentistry. 

2, The Toland College of Medicine, | 4. The California College of Pharmacy, 

It IS intrusted to the care of a Board of Regents, which includes the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly, the State Superintendent, the 
President of the State Agricultural Society, the President of the Mechanics’ Institute 
of San Francisco, the President of the University, and sixteen other Regents 
appointed by the Governor and approved by the Senate. 

To this Body of Regents the State has committed the administration of the 
University, including the finances, care of property, appointment of teachers, and 
determination of the interior organization in all particulars not already determined 
by law. 

The instruction and government of the students are intrusted to the Academic 
Senate ind the Faculties of the various colleges. The Senate consists of all persons 
engaged in giving instruction in any of the departments of the University by authority 
of the Board of Regents, It holds its meetings twice a year. 

FUNDS, 

The sources from which the University is maintained were derived from various 
sources, and include the following endowments : 

1. Seminary Fund, and Public Building Fund granted to the State by Congress, 

2. The property received from the College of California, including site at 
Berkeley. 

3. The Fund derived from Congressional land grant of July 2nd, 1862. 

4. Tide* land, Land Fund, appropriated by the State. 

5. Specific*Jipproprialions by Legislature, for building, current expenses, &q, 

6 . Gifts of individuals. 

The General Funds of the Univeisity are devoted to the College of Letters and 
College of Science. The Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy are self- 
supporting. The College of Law has a separate endowment. 

The income of the UniA^rsity for the last year approximated $200,000. 

The corps of over 40 professors and assistants engaged regularly in the work of 
instruction at Berkeley, includes some whose fame, in their special lines of thought 
and work, is not circumscribed by the boundaries of our country. The University 
of California, with all its splendid equipments in every other respect, is specially 
rich in its unusually full, strong, able, earnest teaching force. And, after all* that 
can be said of buildings, and apparatus, and libraries, and all the helps and aids 
that can be given the student anywhere, is he not, finally, fortunate or unfortunate 
in accordance with the kind of men he must meet as his guides and instructors ? 
The answer to ray question is expiessed in the aphorism : “ The teacher makes the 
school. ” A magazine article which I read recently relates of President Garfield, 
that some years ago he attended a meeting of the alumni of Williams College (of 
whom he was not the least distinguished). There was presented to this meeting 
of her sons, the urgent need their Alina Mater had of new apparatus and other 
appliances of study. General^then Senator— Garfield ^aid, that he was fully 
conscious of the value of these things. “ But, ’* said he, “ give me a long cabin in 
the State of Ohio, with one room in it, and a bench with President Hopkins at 
one end of it, and me at the other, and /Aa/ would be a college good enough for 
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Oa its industrial side the College is very strong. . Its latest, and 
most interesting, mechanical development is, provision of a 
large fermenting cellar, and all necessary appliances for 
thorough, practical work, as well as ‘^scientific examination and 
experiment. This new departure is due to the vast proportions 
the Californian wine trade has grown to, and to a recognition 
of its importance as a State industry. At the College, again, 
hitherto very successful experiments are being carried on, with 
a view to ascertaining the character of mineral ores with 
the aid of a microscope. The College’s Geological Museum 
is well stored. Moreover, there is a fully-equipped Assay Office 
and a Mining Office, stocked with mining appliances, which the 
student can see at work. It must be allowed that the rulers 
of the people of California understand Strafford’s maxim : 
“ Thorough,” in matters educational. The people themselves, 
we are told, feel that in the University they have not only a, 
place for their young men and young women to go to for 
instruction in any branch of human knowledge, but that they 
themselves, from day to day, at their homes, and in their 
business, can share in its advantages^ and enjoy its blessings. 
Without at all yielding any of its strength or its dignity, it 
is made a University of the people, and for them. 

The need for, and great usefulness of Normal Schools is a 
matter that has not been overlooked in California. There is 
one at San Jos^ SO miles from San Francisco, another at Los 
Angelos in the southern portion of the State, ten times that 
distance away from the capital ; for capitals do not monopolize 
everything good in the Western world ! The statistics of the 
San Jose School show the attendance thereof a greater number 
of normal students than any similar institution in tHe country, 
except those of New York city and Philadelphia. There are, 
besides, private Normal Schools scattered about the State, — by 
way of promoting healthy competition, we suppose. The good 
work done by the State Normal Schools is evidenced by the 
fact that no graduates therefrom are left unemploj^ed. So 
much success has attended Normal-school efforts, and .so large 
is the demand for capable teachers, that another school is being 
set on foot in the northern section of the State. 

Ten years ago there were differences of opinion amongst 
public men in California (as there always are in India) about 
the propriety of State-support to High Schools ; and, rafter 
prolonged wrangling, it was decided in Convention that no 
public money should go to support public schools of higher 
grade than a Grammar School, and that, at all schools so sup- 
ported, students should be taught the English language 
only. But it turned out that the amount received from the 
State had never been, sufficient to maintain anything beyond 
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the lower grade of schools ; and so the Convention stultified 
itself ; whereat, Mr. Campbell chuckles.. The action of the 
Convention, he says, “was only another illustration of that 
delightful inconsistency which prejudiced or unreasoning men 
will use. These law-makers were ready to provide for a free 
University, while, at the same time, they would weaken or 
destroy the free bridge which would carry their children from 
the Grammar School to the entrance of this higher education." 
That may be a taking argument ; put there is as much, if not more 
to be said on the other side. If high education is worth having, 
it is worth paying for ; and, on Mr. Campbell’s own showing, 
parents in the Golden State were well able to pay for their 
children’s education. To absolve • them from this parental 
obligation, and distribute their proper burden amongst others, 
is apt to prove demoralizing to the citizens thus subsidized, 
and is unfair to citizens who are mulcted to pay the justly- 
due debts of their neighbours. Apropos, here is a paragraph 
in point from Mr. Cameron s address : 

It occurs to me to remark here that, when, in the early days it finally became 
necessary to have schools of some kind, private schools, mure or less expensive, 
sprangewp in all directions. You must remember that money was plentiful then, 
and easily obtained, and Californians <>f those days preferred to pay for everything 
rather than get it for nothing. 'lo many, moreover, the idea of “ public schools ” 
was objectionable, lint all this is changed ; and now, the public schools are the 
pride and the boast of our people. 

However that may be, — and it is a vexed question that will, 
probably never be finally settled in California or anywhere 
else where high education obtains, — the majority were for main- 
taining High Schools by city taxation. We are glad to find 
that in the Far West study of the English language is made a 
special feature in the educational curriculum. It is sadly 
neglected in most English schools. The late Matthew Arnold, 
who had exceptional oportunities for informing himself abbut 
English school performances and pretences, used to say 
that he wished he could see in English scliools and 
Colleges as much attention paid to the study of English as 
is given to foreign tongues. Schoolmaster Campbell’s heart 
warms to Matthew Arnold, as a son of the pedagogic ic)cal 
Thomas of Rugby, as well as for his sound views on 
education. Next time Matthew visits America, Mr. Campbell 
hopes, he says, to show him that Californians have at least 
a true conception of his ideal, and are striving after its attain- 
ment. But alas, Matthew is dead ! The keen critic, the tren- 
chant essayist, the graceful poet, the ‘ apostle of sweetness and 
light,’ can never more guide or beguile us with his wisdom or 
his mockery ! Schoolmaster Campbell will mourn his loss as 
much as any of the many who have tried to do justice to his 
memory. 
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Indian students sometimes manage to possess themselves 
by questionable means of examination questions. The teachers 
are similar offenders in California. Last year, it seems, on the 
evening before the projected examinafion, a San Francisco 
paper published all the questions, and thus exploded the whole 
intrigue for the time being. It is satisfactory to think that 
frauds of this sort are almost always exposed ; the mischief 
is that they are not always exposed in time. 

The Californian Legislative mills have lately been grinding 
out a new “ constitution *’ for State Schools, of which much is 
expected. Previous- arrangements having effected such grand 
results, what may not be expected of a new one, and, ergo, of 
course, an improved one ? Novelty and improvement are 
pretty much synonymous in America. Meanwhile, Mr. Campbell 
boasts that any one going into one of the dilapidated mining 
towns, or into any of the interior towns in his State, will 
be confronted with a “White School House on the Hill.’* 
The school house is the pride of the inhabitants, whatever 
their surroundings or circumstances may be. • A gentleman who 
went on a hunting and fishing expedition, over several hundred 
miles of the northern coast counties not long ago, to places 
where there are merely small settlements round saw mills, and 
so forth, remarked on his return, that it was matter of surprise 
to him, although an American, to see so many school houses. 
They were to be found even in places where there were 
apparently no residents — where only a few loggers* huts were 
built, and at long distances even from small villages. And they 
were invariably respectable-looking buildings, neat and clean, a 
marked contrast to many of the dwellings of the settlers— 
the parents of the school-children. Perhaps the exemplary 
attendance at them may be, in a measure, accounted for 
by the fact that legal provision is made for exclusive appli- 
cation of all the money received from^ the State Fund to 
payment of teachers* salaries in Primary aiid ^Grammar Schools. 
Under inducement, teachers would take pains to persuade 
parents to send their children, take pains to gratify the children, 
take pains generally with school arrangements, in order to be 
able to show good results, Human nature is human nature 
all the world over ; and payment by results as an incentive to 
extra exertion, is a sensible recognition of the fact on the part 
of the educational authorities. 

Good work is done in San Francisco with the Kinder- 
garten system under the auspices of benevolent ladies. For 
the most part they devote time and effort cheerfully, as well 
as money, to this acceptable method of infant education, — 
and withal, rescue many from the slums, and pervading 
atmosphere of sin and crime. They go down into the dark, 
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noisome places of great cities and pluck from the darkness 
and noisomeness, the little children Christ, loved, and deemed 
meet for the Kingdom of Heaven ; and they set them on the 
way thither. Thirty free Kindergartens exist in San Francisco 
and Oakland alone. There are some twenty private Kinder- 
gartens on the coast, and all alike are superintended by gra- 
duates from good Training Schools. There is abundance of 
wishful, errant benevolence in Calcutta. Would to God that 
some of the stream might find its way to our kintals and 
dark places, and transplant some of the wretched children there 
to Kindergartens ! 

Rich philanthrophists in California, who have money to give 
away, incline to devote it to the. cause of education. James 
Lick’s gifts thereto, aggregating originally 1,200,000 dollars, 
by increase in value, now amounts to 2,000,000 dollars. 
He devoted 700,000 dollars to the establishment of an observa- 
tory, and he made liberal gifts to the California Academy of 
Sciences, — and James Lick is but one out of many like-minded 
benefactors and welT-vvishers to Scientific Education in the States. 
The scientists who take up the work these benefactions enable 
them to engage in, go at it with a will ; often engage in camp- 
ing-trips, extending to a couple of months or more, and during 
tins time, they never sleep in a house, and must often have 
to depend on their guns for food. A Mr. Sutro’s gift to the 
University is thus referred to by President Holden : 

This site is an ideal one for a seaside Biological Laboratory, where scientific 
research shall be carried on, and Mr. Sutro will provhle and support the best 
nqiiariuins in the world. These are now partly built. The site adjoins spU ii- 
did gardens, in which facilities are offered for experiments in Botany and Agricul- 
ture. The library of Mr. Sutro will be, in itself, lialf of an university, and access 
to it is equally important to all the Colleges of the University. Tho site proposed 

is at the terminus of two cable-roads, and will be less than one hour distant from the 
City Hall. 

Actual teaching must be done elsewhere, I presume ; but there is no better 
station in the world for real research. I need only speak of the similar stations 
of Naples, and of the John llopkin’s University on Chesapeake Bay, to show 
how much may come from such an establi-shmcnt. 

Senator Leland Stanford has given 83,200 acres of wheat- 
growing land, the proceeds of which are to be devoted to in- 
struction of Californian youth in every branch of industry, art, 
and science. The deed of trust which made this splendid 
property over to 24 trustees, says in its closing paragraph : 

The object is not alone to give the student a technical education, fitting him 
for successful business-life, but is also to instil into his mind an appreciation of 
the blessings of this Government, a reverence for itsf institutions, and a love for 
God and humanity to the end, that he may go forth, and, by precept and 
example, spread the great truths, by the light of which his fellow-man may be 
elevated, and taught how to obtain happineb in this world and in the life eternal. 

Over and above this present benefaction, Senator and Mr* 
Stanford have made bequests by will to the same end. So 
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that the total value of the endowment is estimated at not 
less than 30,000,000 rdollars. Comment would be an imper- 
tinence. 

It is legitimate matter for boasting— as Mr. Campbell does 
boast — that while the people of San Francisco yet dwelt in tents, 
they established orphan asylums ; while the Legislature was 
yet on wagon-wheels, provision was made for the insane ; before 
the State had a capital, a school was opened for the deaf and 
blind. It maintains 165 pupils, and a yearly appropriation 
of 45,000 dollars is made by the State treasury for its support. 
Two per cent, of * its pupils have matriculated at the State 
University, in spite of all the disadvantages under which 
they labour ; and one of its graduates is now pursuing a course 
at the John Hopkin's University at Baltimore. A distinguished 
visitor remarked of this school : ‘‘ It is the most remarkable 
institution in the world, and a visit to it would, in my opinion, 
repay a trip across the Continent ” 

Then, too, there are a home and school for feeble-minded 
children, and an industrial home for the adult blind, — a Home 
be it understood ; not an Asylum. California has no State 
Orphan Asylum, but legislative appropriations supplement 
private charity, paying to each agency taking care of the 
afflicted ones, a yearly grant for their maintenance. 

We conclude our notice of Mr. Campbell's address with 
the following quotation : — 

Among other vigorous active societies for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of useful knowledge — which I can now only name, — are the Californian 
Historical Society, dealing with matters relating to the Pacific Coast, main- 
ly ; the Microscopical Society, with its fine library and microscopic shoes ; 
the Geographical Society, devoted to records of geographical,research ; the 
Technical Society of the Pacific Coast, devoted to the discussion of engi- 
neering topics. All of these hold meetings, to which the public is invited 
and freely admitted, and all have special libraries and collections. Besides 
the very extensive Free Libraiy of San Fransisco, the Mechanics' Institute, 
the Mercantile, and the Odd FelloWs, are the representative libraries ; there 
is also a French library of 20,000 or 30,000 volumes of the choicest and 
rarest French books; and there are many others of a semi-public character, 
in addition to the hundreds of fine private ones. The best known of these 
last is the Bancroft Library containing everything possible relating to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Although not directly connected with our system of public education, 
the work of the historian, Hubert Howe Bancrolt, demands, at least, a 
passing notice. It certainly shows an achievement unique in the record 
of States and nations, when a citizen of this new State collects a library 
of 250,000 volumes relating exclusively to its history and that of the 
Pacific Coast. Many of these are manuscripts taken from the dictation, 
or written by the pen, of actual participants in the scenes described ; and 
the archives of Spain and Mexico have been thoroughly searched for all 
the wealth of material there found to throw light on the history of the 
earliest Spanish settlements in America. With this library as a basis, 
thoroughly indexed, wuh a iaige corps of competent assistants, in a large 
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brick building specially erected for the purpose, Mr. Bancroft has for years 
been engaged in putting in permanent form the riches of this vast collec- 
tion, in the shape of a hirtory of the Pacific Countries, States and Terri- 
tories, from Alaska to the Isthmus of Darien, to comprise, when completed, 
39 large octavo volumes. 

The next address was by Dr. Rickoff on the examination and 
certification of teachers. He holds that, at least, (bur-fifths of 
the teachers in the rural district schools, in most, if not all 
the States, are mere apprentices in the business of teaching. 
He thinks that a teaching-certificate ought not to be grant- 
ed for more than one year ; and that its re-issue should be condi- 
tional upon improvement in the candidate. At the same time, 
he admits that many very capable -teachers have an insuper- 
able objection to being examined year after year, and on that 
score could instance many refusals to accept otherwise eligible 
engagements. What a lot of Indian officers, in all the services, 
will be able to sympathize with those very capable teachers ! In 
the discussion that followed the reading of Dr. RickofTs address, 
Dr, Mowry of Boston said : 

The examination should be conducted in a definite way. It should 
not be altogether an examination in writing upon subjects named, upon 
specific topics, with questions proposed ; but there should be some ele- 
ment of this kind in it, as well as oral questions and answers. I am 
speaking now of the examination of what might be called the rank 
and file of teachers— the ordinary teachers, of the various schools of a 
huge city. These are mostly women. But that should not be all. I 
would say that all the work which relates to the scholarship of the 
teacher should count hut one-half in summing up. The other half 
should relate to tact in teaching and to matters of morals and char- 
acter. 

The Hop’ble H. S. Jones, of Erie, Pa. is more exacting 
than Dr Mowry. Not long ago he asked a lady who wished 
to be employed as a primary teacher ; “ What can you do in the 
school room, madam, that another lady, equally well educated 
in the ordinary branches, would be likely not to do ? ” She 
did not reply, and he asked: “Can you, for example, smile 
naturally, and laugh heartly on occasion ? ” Said the poor 
badgered lady : “ I do not know what you mean, ” 

A discussion on Civil Service Reform — in the course of which, 
by the way, competitive examinations were advocated — roused 
the ire of Dr. Marble, who said he had no sympathy with those 
people, whether eminent school superintendents or others, who 
are AO ready to decry national systems of politics and edu- 
cation. He went on to say : 

Some months ago in Boston one of ihe most moral places on the earth— 
a very prominent official, a trusted member of the ChiiVch, a Superinten- 
tendent of a Sunday-school, perhaps even a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, ran away with a large sum of money belonging to various widows 
and orphans. The newspapers began to talk about the horrible corrup- 
tion in the community. Here was an eminent* and trusted man who 
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had gotie astray, and everythiiig and everybody was going to the dogs ! 
A nnnistcr preached on that subject the next Sunday, and said that he 
had known more than five hundred officials who had been trusted and 
who had not gone astray, from which he drew the conclusion, that after 
all there were some pretty good men left in spite of the recent defaulter. 
Now and then a franchise for a railway is said to be sold improperly, 
and the officers **bag the boodle,” and are afterwards themselves “bagged 
by an outraged community. That does not happen all the time, or every- 
where. There ate hundreds of cities where nothing of the kind has ever 
taken place. Conupt “rings,’' and some corrupt men, exist in a few places, 
but they are exceptions ; he believed there weie, in the audience before 
him, a good many men with whom it would be perfectly safe to leave his 
pocket-book. Now, the schools — what a horrible sate of things there is 
in the schools— and yet parents send their children to these schools, and 
we do not hear them in large numbers crying out against theih. When 
the question is discussed, as it has been here, the impression goes all over 
the country that the system of schools is the most faulty that has ever 
been devised. Its defects are often obvious enough ; but after all, the 
public system is a good system. He disliked this everlasting outcry 
against evils, this constant overlooking of the vastly preponderating amount 
of good. 

Here is a quandary : — 

The selection of school-books enables school officers to give tone 
.0 the school and colour to the teaching. Suppose, for examplefthat a 
ext-book is selected in political economy which strongly advocates protec- 
.ion because the school officers favour that view ; and suppose the teacher 
s a strong believer in free trade, so much so that he regards protection 
is a moral wrong, a kind of robbery of the many to enrich a monopoly. 
He cannot conscientiously follow the teaching of the school-book provided 
for his class ; he must, then, refute the teaching of the book, and thus, in 
sffect, violate the regulations of the school, for which he would be likely 
:o be discharged ; or else, he must do violence to his conscience, commit 
what he regards as a wrong in order to retain his place, and in this case 
he would prove himself unfit to be a teacher. 

Colonel Parker of Illinois took for his subject Industrial Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools. He came to the conclusion that the 
use of tools as a part of school-work was only a form of imi- 
tation, and, as such, a very imperfect meafis of developing the 
powers of a child ; whereas it is the business of the edu- 
cationalist to develop the latent capacities of the child into 
healthful and active abilities. The original design of each 
child's mind should be devolped and manifested in his charac- 
ter,— and character is made up of habits ; and all education 
consists in the formation of habits. Education ought not to be 
shaped into a means for helping machinery. Briefly, the 
gallant Colonel, like the author of Erewhon, does ‘not 
approve of the good time coming, when man will have become 
a sort of machine-tickling aphid. Nevertheless, if it is the 
function of the -public school to prepare children for some 
special mode of gaining a living, as severely practical people 
seem to think, such exercises may, with advantage, be used in 
it as will train them up to some special employment. But 
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there is a human education which should precede the acquisi- 
tion of special professional or industrial skill, and which has 
a tendency to elevate the individual above the narrowing 
effects of any narrow life-oequpation. This sort of human train- 
ing is what John Stuart Mill says, every generation owes to the 
next, as that on which its civilization and worth will mainly 
depend ; and the American school authorities are n<^t unmind- 
ful of the obligation. As Theodore Parker once said to a con- 
vention of teachers : To the instructed man, his trade is a study ; 
the tools of his craft are books ; his farm a gospel, eloquent 
in its sublime silence ; his cattle and his corn his teachers ; 
the stars his guides to virtue and to God ; and every mute and 
every living thing by shore or sea, a heaven-sent prophet to 
refine his mind and his heart.** 

The term “ practical ** is sometimes applied to knowledge ; 
but such use of words is apt to mislead : because of it we are 
in danger of attributing to knowledge what belongs only 
to power. A philcfeophical system of education should pro- 
vide for the general cultivation of the individual before he 
dissipr.tes any of his energies in pursuit of a trade or pro- 
fession. We like the remarks of that President of an indus- 
trial school, who is reported As delivering himself thus : 

For many years I have worked to develop the material and technical relation 
of education, I have sought to so direct both my own work and that of my pupiN, 
that tliere might ever be an open bridge between the theories of science and the 
familiar facts of overy*day life, that each might be better developed by constant 
contact with the other. It may be, that I have not worked as earnestly as I might 
have done ; but I have not been able to discern such valuable results from hand' 
culture as my friends seem to hnd. 1 do not find that the exact construction of 
a box leads to the exact construction of an English sentence, but that mechanical 
students need as much drill in writing as any other. I liave not found that 
students in nicchanical courses w'ere especially good in their mathematical work. 
On the contrary, I do find the best workers in wood and metal are those who have 
proved they have clear thoughts and can express them clearly, rather than those who 
have shown large mathemaltpul ability. Is it not possible, in these materialistic days, 
we push the methods of the laboratory too far? May not the gross and material 
concepts gatlicred in the shop so stand as to obscure the clearer and exacter intel- 
lectual concepts 

It should always be borne in mind that one of the chief 
objects of the State in educating a child gratuitously is -to 
render him or her self-supporting, at any rate ; if possible, pro- 
ductive also : and handicraft-education is surely likely to further 
tliat end. The Hon’blc H. W. ComptoiVs experiences in the 
matter are worth retailing : 

We began, in our humble way, about four years ago in this work. We hired 
one instructor, a graduate of the St. Louis Manual Training School, who is a 
very successful instructor in this work, and uur success is largel,y due to his efforts 
and interest. 

We fitted up a room, which would accommodate two classes of 24, with tools 
and benches. We also had a recitation-room for a drawing-room. We had also 
a drawing class of 15 or 20 girls in free-hand drawing. .The boys did in the first 
year, one hour a day oi woik in drawing, and two in shop-work, besides the 
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regular school work. The interest and enthusiasm in this work are very greatf 
and we had more applicatibns than we could receive. We were limited to 48 boys 
and 20 girls. This state of enthusiasm and it^erest we had to modify and 
regulate somewhat. It was in danger, at first, of detracting from the regular mental 
work ; but since that time we have so succeeded in adjusting the hours of 
recitation and hours of work in the shop and in drawing, that the system is 
progressing smoothly. For the first year the interest had become so great, and 
the practical value of the Report was so evident, that we erected a large 
building adjoining our High School building. This building is 120 by 60 feet, with 
four storeys. We have equipped that building with tools and benches, two lathes 
and forges, drawing rooms, and a department of domestic economy for the girls. 
1 will simply state, then, without proceeding to explain or to argue the matter, 
that these boys have taken this manual training-work, drawing and shop-work, 
and their daily work in school, and that the greatest success and satisfaction exist. 
We have had a few who have failed, but they have failed in everything 5 and we 
must expect to find this occasionally. We have simply dropped them j but the 
great body of our students has not only become deeply interested, but has become 
veiy proficient. 

School-workshops give boys congenial occupation, and keep 
them out of idleness and mischief. They ought rather to be 
called play-shops. Boys learn from them, early in life, the dignity 
of labour and the labourer, instead of looking down upon both. 
They promote discipline by generating an appreciation of order. 
Mr. Compton’s girls do light carpentering and carving* work. 
Tiicy accomplish their technical work with success, and their 
mental work with “ uniformity.” They can cook very palatable 
food. What more would you have ? 

Here is an anecdote which is too good to be lost : 

I once heard a lawyer defending his client on the ground that he was a man 
of mechanical skill. It was dutiiig the war, and practical prohibition had gone 
into effect. We did not have corn enough in those days, and a stringent law was 
passed against turning corn into corn juice. They prosecuted people for it. Now, 
this fellow began to furnish some of the article, and the authorities began to be 
suspicious j so he was arrested. When he was tried, his lawyer proved distinctly 
that he had made it out of persimmons, and defended him upon this ground. The 
lawyer said ; Now, we ail need mechanical skill, and that is what we have not 
had, and whit we must have. Now, my client has seta brilliant example. He 
takes an utierly worthless article and mtaiiufactures good drink ; but he does 
not stop at ihai, he has improved his invention by putting,a little corn into it, and 
he has gone on uiid improved it, until he has learned to make a very respectable 
whisky without one particle of persimmon in it. 

The United States when purchasing Alaska took over all 
Russia’s obligations, and amongst others, the up keep of schools. 
The first of these was established by Gregory Shclikoff, Gover- 
nor of the colony, as long ago as 1785. There were some 
half a dozen common schools when the territory was ceded 
to the United States : a girl’s school, presided over by a Russian 
lady, and a theological school. The course of study in the 
common school at Sitka embraced knowledge of the Russian, 
Slavonian, and' English languages. Arithmetic, History, Geo- 
graphy, Book-keeping, Geometry, Trigonometry, Navigation, 
Astronomy, and Religion. The course extended over five years, 
and extra compensation was allowed to the teachers who secured 
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the best results. Englishmen are apt to think of Russia as a 
backward, semi-barbarian, utterly uncultured power; but we 
venture to assert that had Alaska been an English possession 
during all the years it b6lunged to Russia, there would have been 
no schools at all, unless, perchance, stray Missionaries had 
started one. The Presbyterians and the Church Missionary 
Society of England have had representatives in Alaska for 
some years ; but do not seem to have done any thing for edu- 
cation there. 

The common school for girls at Sitka, under the Russian 
regime was in charge of a lady-graduate of. one of the highest 
female schools in Russia, with two male teachers assisting. 
This made five schools at Sitka ; two for children of the lower 
class, two for the higher class, and one seminary. On Spruce 
Island a Russian monk kept a school for thirty years, giving 
instruction in the rudimentary arts and agricultural indus- 
tries. Nearly all the people of Alaska were found able to 
read and write when the territory was taken over by the 
United States Government in 1867. 

We are told that a large part of the civilized population of 
Alaska is Russian still in its customs and sympathies, and while 
Washington’s birthday and the 4th of July are unknown 
and uncelebrated, the Czar’s birthday, and all Russian na- 
tional holidays are kept up with great enthusiasm. Neverthe- 
less these Russophils and Russians are, according to treaty, Uni- 
ted States’ citizens. “ Therefore,” says the Washington Bureau 
of Education, “ it is the duty of the Government, through 
the public .schools, to educate them into appreciation of the 
privileges of their citizenship. An important object-lesson 
in every Alaska school would be the Stars and Stripes. Let 
every school be furnished with a flag.” Into all the public 
schools, with the exception of those on the Pribylov Islands, 
which are not under the control of the American Bureau, 
industrial training i? being introduced with all possible expe- 
dition. We are told that as the people make progress, catch 
the spirit of civilization, and come under the influences which 
emanate from the schools, they gradually begin to give up 
tlreir old methods of living, and adopt the American style. This 
is especially the case among the native and semi-civilized popu- 
lation. One by one they saw out openings in the windowlcss 
walls of their houses and insert sashes and glasses ; one after 
another purchases a cooking stove ; no longer content to eat 
off the floor, out of a common iron pot tables and dishes, 
knives and forks are procured ; then comes a bedstead, and 
the bedding is taken from the floor ; warm, cortifortahlc .store- 
clothes take the place of the inconvenient, uncomfortablo 
blanket : thus, slowly and gradually, through the influence 
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of the schools, the population is raised in the scale of 
civilization. 

A cynic might ask : “ Cni bono ? ” since this rise in the scale of 
civilization involves expenses which *thc people, who were 
happy enough without it have no means to meet. Tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, &c., are doubtless very pretty articles of furni- 
ture ; but when people cannot aiford, and have learnt to live with- 
out them, is it not rather a cruel kindness to tempt them into 
spending money, or getting into debt for the purchase of things 
that are, to them, practically, gewgaws ? Of course, if the rege- 
nerated people can be taught to manufacture the gewgaws 
for themselves, a somewhat different colour is put upon the 
business. The American Educational Bureau appears to think 
that they can be so taught. Still, the benefit is doubtful. 
Too much comfort, and consequent laziness, in those unfertile, fro- 
zen latitudes would be fatal. The special resources of Alaska 
are fur-bearing animals, vast supplies of fish, minerals, and 
forests. In that connection, it is suggested that the rising 
generation of young men should be instructed as to the cutting 
and rafting of logs, the working of saw-mills, carpentering, 
and coopering, boat mending and making, curing of fi^ih, &c., 
abandoning their old lamps for new ones The girls, in turn, 
are to be familiarized with the use of kitchen uten.sils, and 
cxerci.serl in the best methods of cooking meat, fisli, and 
vegetables, laying the cloth for dinner, and arranging drawing- 
room furniture. There are likely to be some grote.sque out- 
comes of such teaching in Alaska, we take it ; and, once again, 
we are almost tempted to ask : “ Cui bono? ” About moral training 
we are better able to agree with the American critic. He urges 
the necessity for it strongly, the people of Alaska being liars, 
thieves, polygamists, lovers of filth, practisers of witchcraft in its 
most cruel developments. The American educationalist’s mission 
is to wean the rising generation from these iniquities, to 
purify, to exalt, to create a love for sweetness and light instead 
of heathendom and darkness. To such endeavour who will 
not heartly wish success? The Educational Board, we see, is 
urging Congress to make children’s attendance at Alaskan schools 
compulsory. The argument runs, that it is of no use to establish 
schools for children if the children do not attend them ; and the 
Alaskan children will not. In their own best interests, as well 
as in that of the State which pays for their education, they 
ought to be made to. At the same time it is written : ^ The 
most urgent need of the Alaskan schools is more adequate 
appropriation from Congress. ” It sounds odd to read that “ a 
contract has been entered into with the Moravians for the 
establishment of a school at Nushagak.” 

The Educational Bureau takes to itself much credit for what 
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it has done in Alaska since the duty of providing for the new 
territory's educational needs was made over to it in March 
1885. It is written : 

It was a work of great magnitude, on a new and untried field, and with unknown 
difficulties. It was a work so unlike any olhei , that the experience of the past in 
other departments could not be the sole guide. It was a problem peculiar to itself, 
and must be worked out by and for itself. It covered an area of one-sixth of the 
United States. The schools to be established would be from 4,000 to 6,000 miles 
from head-quarters at Washington, and from too to 1,000 miles from one another, 
and that in an inaccessible country, only one small corner of which has any 
public means of intercommunication. The teachers of five schools in Southern 
Alaska will be able to receive a monthly mail ; the larger number of the others 
can only receive a chance mail two or three times a year, and still others, only 
one annually. 

It was to establish English schools among a people, the larger portion of whom 
do not speak or understand the English language, the difficulties of which will be 
better appreciated if you conceive of an attempt being made to instruct the children 
of New York or Georgia in arithmetic, geography, and other common school 

branches through the medium of Chinese teachers and text-books. Of the 36,000 
people in Alaska, not over 2,000 speak the English tongue, and they are mainly in 
three settlements. 

It was to instruct a people, the greater pottion of whom are uncivilized, who 
need to be taught sanitary regulations, the laws of health, improvement of dwellings, 
better methods of housekeeping, cooking, and dressing, more remunerative forms 
of labour, honesty, chastity, the sacrcdtiess of the marriage relation, and everything 
that elevates man. So that, side by side with the usual school-drill in leading, 
writing, and arithmetic, there is need of instruction for the girls in housekeeping, 
cooking, and gardening, in cutting, sewing, and mending j and for the boys in 
carpenteiing and other forms of wood- work, boot and shoe-making, and the 
various trades of civilization 

It was to furnish educational advantages to a people, large classes of whom are 
too ignorant to appreciate them, and who require some form of pressure to oblige 
them to keep their children in school regularly. It was a system of schools among 
a people who, while, in the main, only partially civilized, yet have a future before 
them as American citizens. 

It was the establishment of schools in a region where, not only the school house 
but also the teacher’s residence must be erected, and where a portion of the 
material must be transported from 1,500 to 4,500 miles, necessitating a corres- 
ponding incrcsfke in the school expenditure. 

It was the finding of properly qualified teachers who, for a moderate salary, 
would be willing to exile themselves from all society, and some.of them, settle down 
ill regions of arctic winters where they can hear from the outside world only once 
a year. 

To the magnitude of tne work, and the special difficulties environing it, is still 
further added the complication arising from the lack of sufficient funds to carry it 
on, there being appropriated only $25,000 with which to commence it. 

The American Government is anxious that education should be 
pushed on in the new territory so that its new subjects may 
learn to speak in the tongue used by other American citizens. 
At the time the Report that serves us for a text was written, half 
a dozen aliei> languages were in use. 

As the citizens of Alaska have no power to levy taxes for 
school, or any other purposes is the reason given wliy they 
look to Congre.ss to support their .schools, — the teachers 
formerly supplied by the Russian Government having been 
withdraAvn, as a result of the transfer of territory. An un- 
promising territory, we should incline to say, in spite of the 
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rosy hues with such it is sought to invest the acquisition ; but 
earth-hunger seems to be an inveterate disease in the American 
constitution. To it, 'therefore, the British possession of Canada 
is an eyesore and vexation. But th*s i^ travelling beyond the 
record. 

It only remains to say that the Report now before us is 
embellished with some very creditable engravings illustrative 
of life and scenery in Alaska. Whatever straits the Educational 
Board may be in for provision of adequate funds for establish- 
ment of schools, payment of teachers, &c., it has “ spared no 
expense ” in the get-up of its Report. “ That is American 1 ” 
we can fancy Mr. Cameron saying to himself — of course, 
with the accompaniment of a canny chuckle. 

In what we have written above, mention is made of a work 
on the study of History in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties by Dr. Adams. Professor of History in the John Hop- 
kins Univer-sily at Baltimore. It now lies before us, a portly 
volume of 299 pages, in thin paper-cover, which is bound to 
tear, however much trouble one may take .to avoid that in- 
convenience. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Interior which serves 
as a preface to this book, the Commissioner of Education 
observes that “ History has been called Philosophy teaching 
by example, or, as teachers say, by object-lessons, ” Dr. 
Adams’ book is held to be an exponent of this method. He 
begins with Harvard, where it seems the study of History 
was commenced in connection with Natural Science ; these 
being regarded as the most insignificant features of the 
scholastic system the College was founded to carry on. Theo- 
logy was all that the Puritan founders really cared about; 
all other branches of learning were made subsidiary to it, 
and held of little account. Of what use could they be to a 
Puritan clergy for whose equipment for the ministry they 
were devised some 200 years before? Mi^ht they not, indeed, 
prove a snare as well as a delusion ? For nearly two centuries' 
History was relegated to an inferior, dependent position at 
Harvard, and not until the year 1873 was the subject placed 
on - its own footing, and allowed to advance along modern 
lines. 

Dr. Adams writes of the scholastic system of early 
Harvard : — ^ 

The earliest account of the course of study pursued at Harvard* Col 
lege, which was founded in 1636, is in a tract called “ New En<»land»s 
First Fruits,” originally published in 1643, repiinted in parts by the 
Massachusetts historical Society in the fiist volume of its Collections 
and in full by Joseph Sabin, in 1865. The tract consists oftwoparts — 
jhe hrst relating to the progress of Missionary. work among the Indians- 
and the second to the progress of education in New England with 
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special reference to Harvard College. The curriculum of study is described 
in a scholastic way, which, at first reading, is almost as confusing to a 
modern student as the modern electivte system, would be to a Puritan 
divine. 

Among the points wortfiy of attention in this curriculum are: (i.) 
The course of study was for three years, and was arranged for the so-- 
called First, Second, and Third Classes. The First C/as/s was of third- 
year men. (2.) The attention of each class was concentrated for an 
entire day upon one or two studies, with theory” in the forenoon and 
** practice*’ in the afternoon. (3} Monday and Tuesday were devoted 
to Philosophy, including Logic and Physics for the first year, Ethics and 
Politi ;s for the second year, with Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy 
for the third year. All this work was done in morning hours. In the 
afternoon came philosophical disputations for each class in its own 
field of study (“every one in his art *’^. (4.) Wednesday was Gieek 

day for all classes. First-year men studied etymology and syntax in 
the forenoon and practiced the rules of grammar in the afternoon ; the 
.Second Class studied prosody and dialects from 9 to 10 a. m., and prac- 
ticed “ in Poesy ” after dinner ; third-year men did likewise in the theory 
and practice of Greek composition, prose and verse. (5.) Thursday 
was devoted to the “ Eastern tongues,'’ with the theory of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac Grammar in the morning, and practice in corre- 
sponding Biblical te:^s in the afternoon. (6.) Fiiday was given up to 
rhetoric. All students were taught the principles of rhetoric, and all 
were required to practice Engish composition, and, once a month, to 
declaipp. (7.) Satuiday, at 8 o’ clock in the morning, all the students 
were taught ‘‘ Divinity Catecheticall,” and, at 9 o’clock, “ Common- 
places. '* These latter were common topics of scholastic discussion and 
digests of doctrine, argument, or opinion.* (8.) The last and least place 
in this otherwise excellent curriculum was given to History and Nature, 
At I o’clock Saturday afternoon, immediately after the 12 o'clock 
dinner, and at the fag end of the week, the students w'ere taught 
History in the winter, and the Natute of Plants in the summer. 
Historia Civ i Us and Histoiui Naturalis were close companions in 
all early academic courses, and they have remained associated in 
some American Colleges down to very recent times. At Harvard, 
Histoiy and .Botany were probably consorted upon scholastic grounds ; 
but it is interesting to note that the summer season was assigned to 
Botany, thus implying botanical practice as well as theory. (9) The ab- 
sence of Latin from the entiie plan of study is noticeable, and is ex- 
plained by the fact that students were required to speak Latin in the 
class-room and in the College- yard. Latin was the main requirement 
for admission to Harvard College. The rule was : “ When a schollar is 
able to understand Tully [Cicero*] or'such like classicall Latine author 

* In the Cyclopaedia of the Sciences, published at Lyons 1649, all branch- 
es of knowledge are treated under the head of Loci Communes^ in sp*eci;d 
chapters, with such titles as Loci Ethici^ Loci (Economiciy Loci PoliUci, 
Loci Theolo^ici^ Loci JurisprudentieSy etc.y etc. Lord Bacon, in the fihh 
book (cap. 5) of his Advancement of Learnings says : “ There can 
har^y be anything more useful, even for the old and popular sciences, 
than a sound help for the memory ; that is, a good and learned digest 
of Commonplaces. I am aware, indeed, that the transferring of the 
things we read and learn into commonplace-books is thought by some 
to be detrimental to learning ; . . . but, says Bacon, “ I hold diligence 
and labour in the entry of commonplaces to be a matter of great use 
and support in studying.” Thus, we see the connection between the 
mediaeval idea of a well-ordered digest of knowledge, and the modern 
commonplace-book or note-book. 
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^xt^mpore, and make and speake tiue Latine in verse and pxo^tsuoni 
4xmnt Matte, and decline perfectly the paradigim’s [ste] ofnounesand 
verbs in the Greek tongue : Let him then, and not before, be capable of 
admission into the colledge/’ Such classical preparation was given to 
boys by the ministers in and about Cambridge, who were well-educated 
Englishmen and talked Latin with their pupils. There was also by the 
College ‘ a faire Grammar Schoole^ for the training up of young schollars, 
fitting of them for academical learning.*’ (lo) The relative importance 
of the various branches of academic discipline, as indicated in this 
original curriculum of Harvard College, appears to have been as follows : 
First, Philosophy (Logic and Physics, two hours; Ethics and Politics, 
two hours ; disputations, six hours) ; altogether, ten hours a week. Greek 
-came second, occupying, with New Testament Greek, seven hours. 
Rheiotic wiiting and speaking of the mother-tongue) enjoyed the 
thiid place of honour, employing six hours. Oriental languages held 
the fourth place, occupying five hours a week. Mathematics stood next 
in order, with two hour?. The Catechism and Commonplaces were equally 
favomed with an allowance of one hour. History and Botany were put 
on half allowance, each with one hour a week for a half year, (ii) Al- 
together in the scholastic week at Harvard College, in 1642-43, there 
were thirty-three hours of theory and practice, averaging eleven hours 
a week to each class. Saturday afternoon was a hall- holiday except 
that the first hour of it was improved by the College, possibly with the 
hope that, after an introduction to History in winter and to the Nature of 
Plants in summer, students would further improve these fields of study 
•during the remainder of the afternoon. ^ 

In the year 1839 the first Professorship in History was 
instituted ; in fact, the first distinct endowment for that purpose 
in any American College. Jared Sparks was the initial holder 
of the office, and he is lield to have developed the historical 
department of Harvard from classical foundations to an 
English superstructure. He did not attempt to disturb the 
ground-work already laid by generations of tutors in classical 
History. Such text-books as Adam's Roman Antiquities 
continued in use. Books even more specifically classical than 
Tytler's General History were introduced ; the foundations of the 
historical department " were left substantially as they were 
laid, upon classical bed-rock. " What Professor Sparks did for 
Harvard was to strengthen work already begun, and further, to 
build it up towards specialization. To his regfme belongs the 
institution of historical requirements for admission to the 
Freshman-class. In 1842, having laid his foundation and made 
air needful, preparation he opened his masked batteries, 
caused American History to make, a first appearance in the 
Harvard curriculum ; and to this specialty he thenceforth 
devoted his best energies. ^ 

Dr. Adams is of opinion that, in a College the functions 
of tutor and professor cannot be permanently separated, the 
practice of the, German Universities notwithstanding. Even 
in them, he suggests, there has been, of late years, a manifest 
return to old-fashioned tutorial methods in the instruction 
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of the so-called Seminar, where professor and student are 
once more brought together as master and pupil. Harvard 
has never wholly abandoned the tutorirfl system since, iA 
1642-43, amongst “the' Rules and Precepts that are to be 
observed in the College ” it was enacted : — 

“ Every schollar shall be present in his Tutor’s chamber at the 7th 
houre in the morning, immediately after the sound of the bell, at his open- 
ing the Scripture and Prayer, so also at the Sth houre at night, and then 
give account of his own private reading as aforesaid, in particular the 
thiid (‘ reading the scriptines twice a day*), and constantly attend Lec- 
tures in the hall at the hoiires appointed. But if any (without necessary 
impediment) shall absent himself from prayer or lectures, he shall be 
Jyable to admonition, if he offend above once a weefce.*' 

“ Let the tutors drill the boys, said Mr. Sparks, recognizing 
and falling in with the old habitude. 

Here, by way of specimen, is a Harvard Examination Paper 
in Roman and early Mediaeval History : — 

1. “ It might be maintained that the whole history of a State is the 
record of a series of jjifferentiations of special organs to meet special 
needs.” Point out in detail how the development of the Roman repub- 
lican magistrates illustrates this statement. 

2. “•The Senjite, a body of life-peers, freely chosen by the people, had 
always been the vital institution of Republican Rome. The popular assem- 
blies had always been insignificant by the side ot the Senate ; but, by the 
Constitution, the rabble of Rome could, at any time, take into their own 
hands legislation and government.” Comment, in detail, upon each state- 
ment in this passage. 

3. “The first Gracchus, with peifectly pure intentions, showed them 
the way to do this. The second Gracchus formed this city rabble into a 
standing army of revolution.” Show, as clearly as you can, the relations 
of the Gracchi to the Revolution. 

4. “ It was the necessity of defending the State against its foreign ene- 
mies that cau«ed the fall of republican institutions. It was not aristocratic 
piivilegc, but aristocratic feebleness, that the people rebelled against. The 
two parties at last were the Senate and the army.” Illustrate fully these 
statements from the history of the last century of the Republic. 

5. “ In the place of anarchy the Empire brought centralization and 
responsibility. To the *Roman world it gave internal tianqnillity'; to the 
goveinment, a more equitable spiiit,” Give an account of the Imperial 
institutions which will show how these ends were accomplished. 

6. “It would be a convenient thing if we could accustom ourselves to 
the notion of a second Roman Revolution, beginning with the death of 
Marcus Aurelius and ending with the accession of Diocletian. Innhe 
convulsions of this revolutionary period, we are able to discern the diffi- 
culties with which the Imperial system had to cope.” Illustrate this pas- 
sage fully from the history of the period. 

7. # “Rome was saved by Diocletian from partition among viceroys ; 
but it was a temporary arrangement, and gave place to the permanent 
institutions of Constantine, The Empire was no longer Roman by nation- 
ality, nor in the sense of possessing the political institutions which had 
originally belonged to Rome. The Senate, as an ovgan of aristocratic 
opinion, bad pratically disappeared, and the life-president had become a 
Sultan. A principal featuie of this age is the enormous multiplicaticn 
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of offices and officials, a bureaucracy formed after the military model.' 
Explain each of iliese statements in detail. , ^ 

** In the a^e of (he degenerate sons of Theodosius, the barbaric 
world decisively "encroaches on the Roman. The Empire is plundeied 
under cover of a commission from the EmperSr himself. Rome is sacked. 
Most of Gaul, Spain, and Africa are torn from the Empire. Barbaric 
chieftains make and unmake the Emperors of the West.” Give a succinct 
account of the series of events here alluded to. 

The historical method is given prominence to in the Eco- 
nomic courses at Harvard. Advanced studyand original research 
in Economics are encouraged, and conspicuous progress has been 
made by the Economic Deparment in the development of 
class-room libraries.' A quarterly journal of Economics is 
published by the College. It strives after impartiality not 
being an organ devoted to any particular school of opinion. 
It disclaims alike conservatism and radicalism, orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy, English proclivities and German. It is 
simply an American Journal of Economic Science, holding 
fast to what it conceives to be the best ideas in Economic 
Science, and, at the same time, always reijidy to accept new 
lights, while it maintains the due comity between history and 
its more particular function. 

It has been well said that, what the laboratory is to Physi- 
cal Science, that the library must be to Moral Science. Har- 
vard has a well-stored, judiciously-selected library, and the 
collegians make a liberal use of it. It is especially well pro- 
vided with records of American history. Every possible effort, 
in fact, seems to be made to imbue rising generations of 
Americans with patriotism. There is a Harvard Historical 
Society, described as a novel combination of youth, early 
manhood, and ripened experience. The purpose of this 
Society is discussion of original historical papers, and the 
fostering of public interest in historical subjects by the occa- 
sional delivery of a public lecture, to which end specialists 
are occasionally invited to Cambridge. V\fter listening to a 
formal lecture, the audience is often invited to some Professor s 
house for the informal discussion of other subjects ; the social 
element being cultivated. 

Dr. Adams highly commends a Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America, edited by Mr. Justin Winsor, the Librarian 
at Harvard. Its scope is wide, embracing Canada, Mexico, 
Central and South America and the West Indies, as well as’ 
the United States. “ To represent economic and republfcan 
principles in the very constitution of American history is 
Mr, Winsor’s conspicuous merit, and Harvard’s greatest honour,** 
Dr. Adams thinks. 6ut one fails to see any necessary con- 
nection between republican principles and economy, and we 
should be sorry to regard any such hocus pocus as Harvard’s 
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“greatest honour.” The grand old foundation has far higher 
claims to our respect, we take it, and iS honoured for more 
substantial achievements. 

Dr. Adams surmises that the study of history, in some form 
or other, whether Biblical or Classical, may have been intro- 
duced into the curriculum of Yale College in its earliest years ; 
but the first formal recognition of the subject was the appoint- 
ment of President Stiles to a professorship of Ecclesiastical 
History in 1778. The regular courses of Instruction at Yale 
were not printed until 1822, and there is no available record 
of the standing of historical studies before that time. Judging 
from the actual status in that year, our author thinks that 
considerable attention must have' been given to Classical 
History, through the medium of ancient historians, and of 
Adam’s Roman Antiquities. Yale has always favoured the 
Classical. An ex-collegian, who can speak from personal ex- 
perience as to collegiate matters between 1820 and 1830, says : 

The amount of classiflhl reading in th<*se days was vastly greater than it is at 
present. In them were accomplish^ all of the two large volumes of DazelFs Gr<£ca 
Majora^ embracing Xenophon’s Anabasis and Memorahilia^ with large extracts 
from IPerodotua, 'riiucydides Lysias, and Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Longinus 
and the poets Sophocles and Euripides. And to this are to be added several books 
of Homer’s Ihad^ and the Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. In Latin the 
reading embraced eight books of Livy’s History ; the entire volume of the Poeti- 
cal Works of Horace, including the Odes, Satires, Epistles, and the Art of Poetry ; 
Cicero de Officiis^ de Senectute^ de Aniictiia, de Oratore, and de Republican and, 
tinally) Tacitus, the History A^ricola^ and Do Moribus Germanoru?n» Ami 
besides this, the whole of Adam’s Roman Antiquilies was read, from cover to 
cover. ” 

One of the best outcomes of Yale's classicalism in relation 
to history,, was the encouragement given to the study of 
Roman Law from a historical point of view, 

Columbia College, New York, was the first College in Ame- 
rican to provide a professor's chair for History. The Institution 
was founded in i7S4*under the patronage of George the Second, 
and was dubbed King’s College. Arrangements appear to 
have been made in the original Faculty of Arts for the teaching 
of Law and History. Anthon was a Professor at this College 
for nearly fifty years. He recommended the creation of a 
ProfessorsWp of History, quite distinct from the other depart- 
ments, and his recommendation was carried into effect in 
1857. Columbia College has provided a special room for its 
librJry of History and Political Science, numbering about 
15,000 volumes. The Librarian is a strict disciplinarian, and 
admits to his treasure-house only those who have scholarly 
business there ; he knows his books by heart, and where 
to lay hands on any that may be needed, without consulting 
a catalogue. Truly a model librarian 1 It is a pity there are 
not more like him ! 
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. “ The University of Michigan, ” said President Haven in his 
inaugural address, is the oldest, large^st, and most flourishing 
of the class of institutions that ‘may rightly be regarded as 
State Universities.” This bounce was uttered in 1863, and is 
as true at the present time as it was then. It was in 1817 that 
an Act was passed by the Territorial Government, establish- 
ing the “ University of Michigania, ” and providing for thirteen 
Professorships, including one for the Historical Sciences, or 
diegetica as they were called in the Act. A Scotch Presbyterian 
Minister, John Monteith, was given six Professorships in 
addition to the Presidency, and Gabriel Richard, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the territory, took the six remaining chairs. 
It IS suggested that the arrangement was, at least, an augury of 
wide religious toleration. It seems to us that it was a proof, on 
its purely professorial side, of religious jealousy. 

In 1821 this preliminary organization was repealed and a 
Board of twenty-one trustees, including the Scotch parson and 
the Catholic bishop, was appointed by the Territorial Legis- 
lature, with full powers to organize the University ; but the 
Territory had no ready money for the cncouragcnKint of 
higher education. The University lands had not yet been 
selected. The choice of a township was so restricted, that good 
lands could not be found in one block. Again Congress came 
to the aid of a hard up educational cause, and in 1826 granted 
two townships in place of one, with the privilege of selecting the 
entire amount of land in detached portions from any part of 
the public domain in Michigan not already granted. Upon 
this generous provision, and upon the good choice made of 
lands, rests the national endowment of the University of 
Michigan. 

Michigan was admitted into the Union in 1836, and there, 
withal a State policy of education was inaugurated and modelled 
on the Prussian system. The earliest catalogues of the 
University of Michigan show no provision for the teaching of 
History beyond the traditional course in Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, in connection with the Classical Department. The 
PMlosophy of History is set down in those for 1846. Require- 
ments in history for admission to the University are 
mentioned in 1848. — Keightley^s Grecian History to the time 
of Alexander the Great, and Roman History to the time of the 
Empire. Ancient History was taught for one term of the freshman- 
year ; the History of the Middle Ages for one term of the 
junior-year : so things went on till 1855, when a special depart- 
ment of History and English Literature was initiated. Two 
years afterwards Mr. Andrew D. White was placed at the 
head of it. Scotchmen will be pleased to hear that his 
fondness for historical study was engendered by reading 
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W^ffer Scott^s novels. It is said that the effect of Mr. White's 
historical lectures was most remarkable ; *Dr. Adams waxes 
enthusiastic over it. Thus : 

It was like the comings of the Greek Chrysoloras from Constantinople 
to Florence, from the East to the West- The American Professor brought 
the Renaissance to a new world, to the great North-west. He came in 
the first flush of early manhood from the gieat centres of Euiopean culture 
and politics. He felt the joy of existence, the stir of the world. His 
lectures communicated his own feeling to the students of the University, 
All felt as Ulrich von Hutten, the humanist, said of the revival of learning : 
“ Minds are awakening ; studies are blooming ; it is. a joy to live. 

To students entering the University without preparation^ 
Mr. White used to recommend acquaintance with the following 
works : 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; 

Grote's History of Greece 
Arnold's History of Rcttne 
Merivale s History of Rome 
Merivale’s Rdme under the Caesars, 

Since 1877 Michigan has been adding to its library at the 
rate of 3,000 volumes annually. A fine new library-building, 
which cost something over 85,000 dollars, was opened in 
December 1883. The student newspaper, The Chronicle, 
constantly urges the Regents to buy more books. A 
Museum of History and the Fine Arts was begun in 1855, and 
purchases of plaster-casts of ancient statues, engravings, 
photographs, &c., have been made in Europe for the illustration 
of lectures on Cfassical Art and and antiquities. These have 
since been added to, both by purchase and gift. Especially 
interesting to students of history is the Horace White 
collection of 900 portrait-medallions, illustrative of mediaeval 
and modern history. The experience of German Univer- 
sities attests the educational value of such collections. 
It has been said that Harvard grew upon a collection of 
books, Michigan on a foundation of land ; but books and 
art studies have quickened it into higher life. Our author 
writes that the new library and its new treasures have given 
strength to every department, but especially to the depart- 
ments of Historical and Political Science, which were planted 
anew in library soil, where they began to flourish as they never 
had done before. 

Cornell University is referred to as institutionally speak- 
ing the offspring of Michigan," It is specially a scientific 
and industrial seat of learning ; but there is a chair devoted to 
History and Political Science. On the invitatioh of its incum- 
bent, Mr. Goldwin Smith, a few years ago, delivered lectures 
on the General and Constitutional History of England. Other 
notabilities are, from time to, time, engaged Co lecture on various 
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historical subjects, and, in connection with the lectures, students 
a’re expected to ntake frequent use of the University Library, 
which is well supplied with works, on* Ancient, English, and 
General History. President White has firnni faith in the efficacy 
of studies in these subjects, and in the History of Civilization. 
Here is an Examination Paper set by him. 

1. Give some account of Bruneleschi and his connection with the 
history of Florentine Art. 

2. Sketch the cause of the decline of Art after Michael Angelo and 
Raphael. 

3. Give a brief account of the Colloquies of Erasmus. Name some 
of them. State the resemblances between Erasmus and Voltaire. 

4. Give the main features of the struggle between the Obscurantists 
and Humanists,* with an account of the part taken by Pfefferkorn. 

5. Give the dates of Charles V.’s accession to the thrones of Spain 
and Germany. What was his title as king of Spain ? 

6. Give a short account of the attempt made by Charles V. on one side 
and Francis I. on the other, to secure the alliance of Henry VIII. 

7. What was the League of Schmalkalden ? What was the peace of 

Passau, and when ? , 

8. State the effect of the war between Charles V. and Joseph I. on Pro- 
testantism in Get many. 

9. Give the names of Loyola's principal associates in founding the 
Order of the Jesuits. 

10. State the part taken by Lainez in the Council of Trent. 

11. Give the date of the beginning of the Council of Trent. Where 
is Trent ? 

12. Describe the connection of Wallenstein with the Thirty Years* War. 

13. What is Cardinal Richelieu’s relation to the history of religious 
toleration ? f 

14. What struggle was going on in England at the time of the Froude ? 

15. Name the two religious orders founded by St. Vincent de Paul. 

16. Name the chief political opponents in Europe of Louis XIV. What 

were Les Chambres de la Reunion ? • 

17. Give the main points in the connection of John Law with the 
French Government. 

In 1872-73 James Anthony Froude gave a course of lectures 
at Cornell on the study of English history. The first founda- 
tions for a chair of American history were laid at Cornell in 

1871-72. Professor George Washington Greene was the first 
incumbent. Here is one of his Examination Papers 

1. What four nations laid claim to the teriitories which ultimately 
became the United States ? 

2. Upon what principle did each found its claim ? 

3. What was the original object of the colonization of Virginia ? 


* Among the most original and interesting of Mr. White’s literary collections arc, " p^phlets, 
tracts, and ephemeral writings issued during the first period of the Obscurantist and Htimnn .st 
struggles, at the close of the fifieejuh and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, the nucleus of 
whi<m was made Iw D. Bimnn, of Benin.** Mr. White also mentions in the preface to his syllabus 

•* A collection of original ni.'iteri.als bearing upon the latter part of the same struggle, mainly 
embracing contcmporary^iistories, biographies and pamphlets relating to Erasmus and the men 
and events of hw time. The foundation i»f his collection was made by Mr. George P. Philes tf 
New York." A complete catalogue of Mr. White's library has been made by Mr, Burr, 
t The last five topics belong properly to the special course on French history, as shown in 
the reviewer s readjustment of the syllabus, but it is evident that Mr White worked out his earlier 
lectures on French Historv ac part of his genera) course, and th-n added special com ses 00 the 
greater States of Continental Europe, including supplementary lectures on France. 
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4« What that of New England? 

5. What where the three forms of the relations of the Colonies to the 

mother country ? ^ • 

6 . How did alienation begin ? 

7. Explain the connection between the Stamp Act and the Battle of 
Lexington 

8. Through what channel did the colonists receive their specie ? 

9. Give the story of the Hutchinson letters. 

10. What was the civil Government of the Revolution ? 

11. What was the first great financial error of the Revolution ? 

12. What was the fundamental error with regard to the army of the 
Revolution ? 

13. Who was the great diplomatist of the Revolution ? 

1 4 . Name some authors and their works. 

15. What two foreign officers rendered the most important services 
during the War of Independence ? 

16. What was the early life of Jean de Kalb ? 

17. What two schools of military tactics were represented in the 
American Army ? 

18. What was the aoproximate number of German mercenaries ? 

19. What was De Kalb’s commission from Broglie ? 

Cornell has a splended historical library, and many artistic 
treasures derived from various sources. 

The John Hopkins University was opened at Baltimore 
in 1876 for the advancement of Science, and General Education. 
The main idea of the founders appears to have been a reac- 
tion from too much of the Prussian collegiate system. The 
John Hopkins University was to be pre-eminently American. 
,And it is so, although not too much and too exclusively. 
We arc told that in the John Hopkins University Physical 
and Historical Geography are made the basis of instruction in 
Historical and Political Science. By the aid of the best maps,— 
more especiajly of relief maps, — attention is called^ in a course 
of class lectures, to the physical structure and conformation 
of various historic lands ; to the influence of coast-lines, 
harbours, river-courses, plain and mountain, soil and climate, 
upon a nation’s character and history. Such object-lessons 
concerning the physical structure of the earth's surface become 

an important means for teaching the outlines of Universal 
History. Adjoining the geographical room is one devoted to 
statistics, which are carefully collected, and collated from all 
parts of the United States. Files of almanacs, calendars, 
statesmen’s year-books, etc., are kept. It is a Statesman’s Bureau 
in embryo. Then, there is a Historical and Political Science 
Association : also an Undergraduate Department,” under the 
auspices of which students give lectures to their own class 
upon subjects connected with the Academic course. We quote 
two specimen courses : — • 

I. Historical Course , — Carthaginian Commerce ; Carthaginian Treaties ; Grecian 
Economics ; Grecian City Government ; the Aristocratic Character of Roman 
Institutions ; the Roman Municipal System ; International Influence of Roman 
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Ethics ; International Influences of the Church ; International Influence of Chii- 
volry and of the Crusades : Thef>ries of Church and State ; Phases of City Govern- 
ment in Florence ; the City Government of German Free Cities and the Rhenish 
l.eague; the Hanseatic League; the Govqrnme.it of the Swiss 'antons; the 
Federation of Switzerland ; the Estates of Holland and their Federal Relations, 

II. Political Coarse. — England in Egypt ; the International Association for the 
control of African Trade and the River Congo ; France in Tonquin ; the 
Opening of China ; Character of Chinese Diplomacy ; the Opening and recent 
Progress of Japan ; Relations between Germany and the Vatican ; Papal Policy 
in America; Who should control the Panama Canal if there weie one ; Interna- 
tional Congresses ; the Question of an International Tribunal ; the Diplomacy 
of the United States versus the Indians ; the Relation of Political Ethics to 
International Law; the Theory of a World Stale; Freedom of the Sea and of 
Great Rivers ; the American P'lsheries ; the Monroe Doctrine in its relation to 
South American Republics ; Review of the present International Relations of the 
United States. 

Examination of Fourier's doctrines and communistic ideas 
is not shirked. In political economy proper, as well as in 
the history of political economy, tlie same method of original 
research, and student lectures is pursued with gratifying results, 

Vassar College was founded in 1861, and was designed “ to ac- 
complish for young women, what our Colleges are accomplishing 
for young men." Its aim is to give the young women a thorough 
Collegiate education. It has thirteen professorships, and a large 
corps of assistant teachers, extensive cabinets, a well-equipped 
astronomical observatory, a chemical and physical laboratory 
with its own endowment, a library of 15,000 volumes which 
rejoices in a permanent fund for its increase, an Art Gallery, a 
School of Music, and a School of Painting I Verily, the young 
women wlio are students at Vassar must find their lot cast in 
pleasant places ! The chairs of Classical Languages, Physics, and 
Chemistry are suficently endowed, and that of Astronomy is 
partly so. A distinct chair of History has hitherto^ been the one 
thing wanting in this well-ordered scholastic economy. History, 
however, has been taught to the senior class by the President. 
It has been impossible to do anything in the way of Political 
Science, except as linked with Ethics and Political Economy. 
Nevertheless, the young women of Vassar hav.e assimilated a 
large amount of useful knowledge ; and the recent appointment 
of Miss Salmon (Fellow in History at Bryn Mawr, and A. M. of 
the University of Michigan) to teach History at Vassar is likely 
to do away with any shortcomings that may have been felt. 

Here is her programme for 1887-88 

Freshman-year, second semester, lectures on the History of Art, one hour weekly 
(elective) ; sophomore-year, first semester, three hours (prescribed), 4)riental, 
Grecian, and Roman History 10476 A. D. ; sophomore-year, second semester, four 
hours (elective), History of the Eastern and Western Empires, Conversion of the 
Northern Nations, the Holy Roman Empire, Crusades, Renaissance, and Refor- 
mation ; junior-year, first and second semester, three hours (elective). History from 
the Reformation through the French Revolution, with a survey of Contemporary 
Europe ; senior-year, first semester, four hours (elective), English and American 
Constitutional History ; senior-year, second semester, three hours (elective), 
Political Economy. • 
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Wellesley College is another Academy for the higher educa- 
tion of women. It was opened in iSj'S. The College is 
beautifully situated in the town of Wellesley, in a park more 
than 300 acres in extent, and stands upon a commanding site, 
overlooking Lake Waban. It is only 15 miles from Boston. 
There is a serviceable college library of some 30,000 carefully- 
selected volumes, and there are laboratories, etc. There is a 
Debating Society, and debates are conducted on the model of 
those in the English House of Commons ; without, we suppose, 
the cat-calls, cock-crowings, and uproar sonietimes dominant in 
that august assemblage. We hope so at any rate ; but it 
seems that the girls are given to impersonation of well-known 
English politicians. In that case careful selection must be 
needful as this paragraph siiggcsts : — 

Last year we debated the honie-rule question in Parlinmentary form. A hall 
was fitted up in imitation of the House of Commons ; the Speaker and Sergeant-at- 
Arms appeared in costun e. 'J’he three parties, with their leading membeis, were 
spiritedly rcpresente<l. The bill was read, debated, and put to vote. A division 
was taken on it with a result that would have been gratifying to Mr. Gladstone. 
Tiie right of nullification was also debated according to Senatorial procedure. 

College-work in History was commenced by Miss Mary 
B. Sheldf)n, B. A. (University of Michigan>. Miss Sheldon's 
method of teaching was to furnish the students with suggestive 
outlines of Political History and Methods of Government, with 
extracts from literature, laws, charters, &c., and illustrations of 
typical art and architecture. They were taught to observe, to 
draw conclusions, and to recognize the significance of events. 
The distinctive features of work at Wellesley are said to be, first 
substitution of tabular views and library references for text- 
books ; second, the large amount of literary work done by 
students ; tlurd, the amount of individual attention bestowed 
on students, and rendered possible by the largeness of the 
teaching staff employed. 

Smith College is a«other educational centre for women. It 
was founded in Northampton, Mass., in the year 1875 by the 
bequest of Miss Sophia Smith. Instead of having quasi- 
conventual walls and bolts to shut its young women in withal, 
Smith College has, from the outset, distributed them in cottages 
and family-groups, each in charge of a cultivated lady, having 
her own rooms and her own domestic establishment. Smith 
College has well-organized departments in Languages, Ancient 
and Modern. Mathematics and the Sciences, History and Political 
Science, Philosophy, Art, and Music. Historical novels are 
admitted to a place in the curriculum. Map-drawing is obliga- 
tory. Books, or portions of books, are recommended for private 
reading. Here is a list of the amount of reading requisitioned 
and got through in one term, of ten weeks’ duration, by a class 
of beginners in History : — 
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EGYPT. 

» Unity of History (Freeman). Geography (Herodotus). Gods of Egypt (J. 
Preemaii-CIarke). Manners and Customs (Wilkinson). Upper Egpyt (Kliinzinger). 
Art of Egypt (LUbke). Hypatia (Kingsley). , Egrt>tiaii Princess (fibers). 

PALESTINE. 

.Sinai and Palestine, 40 pages (Stanley). History of the Jews (extracts from 
Josephus) The Beginnings of Christianity, Chap. VII (Fisher). Religion of 
the Hebrews (J. Freeman-Clarke). 

PHCBNICIA, ASSYRIA, ETC. 

Phoenicia. 50 pages (Kenrick). Assyrian Discoveries (George Smith). Chaldean 
Account of Genesis (George Smith). Assyrian Architecture (Fergusson). Art of 
Central Asia (LUbke). 

Dr. Adams holds that the method of teaching History, which 
converts bright young pupils into note* taking machines, is a 
bad method. It is,” he affirms, the construction of a poor 
text-book at the expense of much valuable time and youthful 
energy. Goethe satirized this fault of German academic 
instruction in Mephistophelcs^ counsel to the student, who is 
advised to study his notes well, in order to see that the Professor 
says nothing which he has not said alfeady. The simple- 
minded student assents to this counsel, and says it is a great 
comfort to have everything in black and white, so that .he can 
carry it all home. But no scrap-book of facts can give wis- 
dom, any more than a tank of water can form a running spring. 
It is, perhaps, of as much consequence to teach a young 
person to study History, as to teach him History itself. ” 
A)^e ; so ! And Aow about the bed of Procrustes ? 

Bryn Mawr College for women was founded and richly 
endowed by Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, a Quaker philanthropist of 
Burlington, New Jersey, who died in 1880. Bryn Mawr 
(Welsh for highland) is a suburb of Philadelphia ; “ in the 
world, and yet not of it — an ideal position for all scholarship.” 
Dr. Adams considers that it combines all the advantages of 
town and country, with a background of wealth and respect- 
ability to boot. Bryn Mawr was opened *to students in 1885 
and adopted the cottage-system so successful at Smith College, 
together with “ all that could be learned from the more centra- 
lized life and administration of other institutions.” -In the 
course on English History, text-book work is subordinate. The 

lecturers aim, for the most part, to throw light on thcleiding 
questions in the England of to-day. They treat, therefore, of 
the History of Ireland before and since the union with England, 
and of the circumstances attending the consummation or that 
union ; the History of the House of Lords, and of the Peerage; 
the History of the English Church ; the History of Representation 
in Parliament ;*the tariff ; colonial government ; the union with 
Scotland ; the land laws and their effects on England and on 
Ireland, and other like topics ; and textbook-work is directed 
on these lines. 
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The history of the United States Is also discussed in topical 
lectures. Amongst the topics chosen are these : English cofo- 
nial policy ; contrasts in colonial life, manners, and institutions ; 
the foundation of the colonies ; England vs, France and Spain 
in America ; the Revolution and its causes ; the Constitution ; 
history of political parties ; the Monroe doctrine ; President 
Jackson ; the National Bank ; the Mexican War ; the westward' 
migration ; the causes of the Civil War ; the results of the Civil 
War. 

Each yearns work is prefaced by a few lectures on the 
Philosophy of History and the objects and methods of historical 
study. 

The text-books used are Smith’s History of Greece, 
Leighton’s History of Rome, Green’s Short History of the 
English People, and the * Student’s * History of France, 


The College of William and Mary : A contribution to the History 
of Higher Education, with suggestions for its National 
promotion. By Herbert B. Adams, Ph D. (Heidelberg), Asso- 
ciate Professor of History in the John Hopkins University. 

This is labelled No. i. of the American Educational Bureau’s 
Circulars of Information sent us. Perhaps it is more intrinsically 
interesting for the general reader than cither of the two 
wc have taken account of above ; but certainly they are 
of more importance, more solid worth. On that score 
they have been preferred to honour in the way of priority. 
We turn now to No. i, the story told in which is helped on 
by some ve^ well executed prints. 

In 1619 Sir Edward Sandys, President of the Virginia Com- 
pany in England, secured a grant .of ten thousand acres of land 
for the establishment of an university at Henrico. In connec- 
tion with this plan* the English Bishops got together fifteen 
hundred pounds for the encouragement of Indian education. 
Tenants were sent over to cultivate the University lands ; and 
Mr. George Thorpe, a gentleman of His Majesty’s Privy 
Chamber, went with them to superintend affairs. In the spring 
of 1622, he and three hundred and forty settlers were massacred 
by Indians. 

In 1624, the determination to have a Virginian University 
agaiA, stirred the hearts and opened the purse-strings of English 
people. Past experience of Indian treachery recommended some 
out-of-the-way, secluded spot as most fit for the purpose in 
hand ; and it was decided to erect Academia Virginiensis et 
Oxoniensis upon just such a spot, — an island in the Susquehanna 
river to wit. This project also failed, owing to the death of 
its chief advocate and promoter, Mr. Edwasrd Palmer, 
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In i66b, the Colonial Assembly of Virginia took into its own 
hands the conduct of State Education. The motive. Dr. Adams 
says, was precisely the same as that which influenced the 
General Court of Massachussets when it established Harvard 
College, and Grammar Schools to fit the youth of the State 
“ for ye university. The Virginians voted, “ that for the ad- 
vance of learning, education of youth, supply of the ministry, 
and promotion of piety, there be land taken upon purchases 
for a Colledge and Free Schools, and that there be, with as 
much speede as may be convenient, houseing erected thereon 
for entertainment of students and schollers. ” It was also voted 
that the various Commissioners of County Courts should take 
(levy ? ) subscriptions on Court-days for the benefit of the 
College, and that tliey should send orders through their respec- 
tive counties to the vestrymen of all the parishes, for the pur- 
pose of raising money from such inhabitants as “ have not 
already subscribed.” The Governor, the Members of the 
Council of State, and the Burgesses of th^ Grand Assembly 
themselves set a good example of liberality, and severally con- 
tributed to the fund ‘*severall considerable sumes of money 
and quantityes of tobacco. ” Still, little or nothing was' really 
accomplished at the time, beyond getting in the contributions, 
where that was possible. Beverley, who published a History 
of Virginia in 1705, says : The subscribed money did not 
come in with the same readiness with which it had been under- 
written. The population was very scattered. Settlers, in- 
stead of gathering together in towns and villages, as New 
England colonists were by law bound to do, dispersed more and 
more, — an agricultural population, somewhat nomadically in- 
clined, and always on the look-out for fresh fielSs and pas- 
tures new, and better than those presently in their occupation,-— 
so that it was difficult to get at them and their promised 
money. Of ready cash, indeed, they seldom had much. The 
early Virginians were well enough disposed .towards Schools 
and Colleges, for the most part ; but such circumstances 
as Physical Geography and Political Economy opposed to 
their liberal dispositions. And, again, in rural districts, 
it always happens that subscriptions are realized in a leisurly 
manner : and Virginia was no exception to the rule. Yet the 
Verginians really meant to have a College, some day or 
other. In support of this good intention, two tho^isand 
five hundred pounds were in 168S-89 subscribed for by some 
gentlemen of the colony and their merchant friends in Eng- 
land, towards Hie endowment of higher education. In 1691 
the Colonial Assembly sent an agent to England to secure a 
Charter for the proposed College. He took his mission straight 
to Queen Mary, who favoured the idea, and her prudent Consort 
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prudently concurred. They agreed to allow two thousand 
pounds out of the quit-rents of Virginia towards the building 
fund. The Emissary went to Seymour, the Attorney-General, 
and showed him the Royal Command to issue a Charter: 
Seymour demurred. The country could not affort it, he said. 
The Emissary urged that the College was intended to prepare 
young men for the Ministry of the Gospel. Virginians had 
souls to be saved, he suggested, as well as their English 
countrymen. “ Souls,” quoth Seymour, “ damn your souls ; 
make tobacco.” Finally, however, the English Government — 
Seymour’s brutal frankness notwithstanding — concluded to 
give not only ;^2,ooo in money, but also 20,000 acres of land 
and a lien of one penny on every pound of tobacco exported 
from Maryland and Virginia, together with all fees and profits 
arising from the office of Surveyor-General, which sources of 
income were to be controlled by the President and Faculty of 
the College. They were authorized to appoint special surveyors 
for the counties whenever the Governor and his Council thought 
it necessary. These privileges, granted by Charter in 1693, were 
of great significance in the economic history of Virginia. 
They brought the entire land system of the Colony into the 
hands of a Collegiate Land Office. Even after the Revolution, 
one-sixth of the fees to all public surveyors continued to be 
paid into the College treasury, down to the 3’car 1819, when 
this custom was abolished.* In no way could the College of 
William and Mary have better grasped the political economy 
of Virginia than by taxing its tobacco and surveying its land. 
This union of the College with the practical interests of the 
Colony developed that wise statesman, George Washington, 
who received his first public commission as county surveyor 
at the hands of the Pre.sident of William and Mary. 

The colonists were not backward in supporting the foundation 
they had been so long striving to secure For it, the Vriginia 
House of Burgesses levied a permanent export duty on 
all skins and furs. In 1718 it appropriated one thousand 
pounds for the education of " ingenious scholars, natives of 
this Colony.” Maryland, like Virginia, was taxed a penny a 
pound on all exported tobacco, and the special right of Mary- 
land youth to be educated at William and Mary was early 
recognized. In 1734, a tax was imposed on all imported liquors, 
and the proceeds given to the College to buy books with : '• One 
of the best dispositions of a liquor tax on record,” saj'sour author. 
Various .scholarships or “ foundation.s,” yielding pecuniary sup- 
port to students were established early in the, history of the 
College, thanks to Virginian liberality. A bequest made by the 


Hening’s Statutes, xi, 310 ; Code of Virginia, 1873, p. 710. 
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Hon’ble Robert Boyle was applied to the encouragement of 
Indian education, and the propagation of the Gospel amongst 
Indian tribes. In 1734, the President, masters, and scholars of 
the new College, and all domestic servants in collegiate employ, 
even were for exempted from taxation : a survival of mon- 
astic tradition. Another instance was the veto put on a Professor’s 
marriage. The salary originally assigned to the President 
wasiS^iSoa year: it was afterwards cut down to ;fi^l00. The 
masters got ;^8o a year, with 20 shillings entrance fee, and 20 
shillings, for tuition, from each student entrusted to their care. 
There were six Masters, or Professors — one for Divinity, one for 
Mathematics, one for Philosophy, one for Languages, one for 
Humanity, and (even at that remote time) one for History. Mid- 
dle Plantation, on account of its salubrity, was the site chosen to 
build on ; and since “ it would be highly advantageous and bene- 
ficial to his Majesty’s Royal William and Mary to have fhe con- 
veniences of a town near the same,” Williamsburg was built there 
too, and made the Capital of the State, '^he men of that time 
did not hold that the further away from a town their schools 
and Colleges were the better it would be for all concerned 
with them: “Contrariwise,” as it is written in Aticg in 
Wonderland. He who tells the story of William and Mary 

writes : “ It is a very bucolic view of the higher education 
to expect it to flourish in the open fields, apart from human 
society, away from great libraries, museums, schools, churche.s, 
and from all the helpful, quickening influences of Municipal 
life. Civilization and culture are, historically speaking, the 
products of towns and cities.” 

The original College building was destroyed by fire in 1705, 
but was forthwith restored in the same style. A trJet published 
in 1724 on The Present State of Virginia, thus describes it : — 

The front, which looks due east, is double, and is 136 feet long. It is a 
lofty pile of biick building, adorned with a cupola. At the north end runs back 
a large wing, which is a handsmome hall, answerable to which the chapel is to 
be built ; and there is a spacious piazza on the west side, from one w ing to the 
other. It is approached by a good walk, and a grand entrance by steps, with 
good courts and gardens about it, with a good house and apartment for the Inaiaii 
master and his scholars, and out-houses ; and a large pasture enclosed like a park, 
with about 150 acres of land adjoining, for occasional uses The building is 
beautiful and commodious, being first modelled by Sir Christopher Wren, adapted 
to the nature of the country by the gentlemen there ; and since it was burned 
down it has been lebuilt, and nicely contrived, altered, and adorned by the ingenious 
direction of Governor Spotswood, and is not allogethei unlike Chelsea Hospital, 

It was built in a courtly neighbourhood ; about whidh an 
English visitor wrote thus : 

At the Capitol, at publick times, may be seen a great number of handsome, 
well-dress'd, compleflt Gentlemen. And at the Governor’s House upon Birth- 
Nights and at Balls and Assemblies, I have seen as fine an appearance, as good 
diversion, and as splendid entertainments in Governor SpoUwood’s time, as I have 
seen any where else. 
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'WiUijimsbiirg, is a market-town, and is governed by a mayor and aldermea. 
It ts a town well stock’d with rich stores, of all sorts of goods, and well furnisl^ed 
with the best provisions and liquors. Here dwell several very good families, and 
more reside here in their own h^u^es at publick times. They live in the same neat 
manner, dress after the same modes, and behave themselves exactly as the Gentry 
in London; most families of any note having a coach, chariot, Berlin, or chaise. 
The town is laid out regularly in lots or square poitions, sufficient each for a house 
and garden. Thus, they dwell comfuitably, genteelly, pleasantly, and plentifully 
in this delightful, healthful, and (I hope) thriving city of Wiliiamsburgh. 

It was at Wiliiamsburgh that Shakespeare’s plays were 
first acted in America. The College and the town grew and 
flourished together, mutually helpful. Whatever mere school- 
men may say, there is no such efficient school for the conduct 
of life as early acquaintance with the world, with society, and 
with life. “ A wise blending of scholastic and social culture 
makes all the difference between the mediaeval monk and the 

modern man Virginia is called the Mother of Presidents ; 

but the College of William and Mary, the Alma Mater of 
Statesmen, is only another name for Virginia.” 

At the time of^thc War of Independence, when the British 
forces surrendered at Yorktown' in 1781, the President and 
Professors of William and Mary sent an address of congra- 
tulation to Washington. He replied, on the 27th of October, 
in a letter addressed to the “ President and Professors of the 
University of William and Mary,” accepting their felicitations 
and rejoicing at the return of peaceful security to his fellow- 
citizens. “ The seat of literature at Williamsburg,” he said, 
“ has ever, in my view, been an object of veneration. As an 
Institution important for its communication of useful learning, 
and conducive to the diffusion of the true principles of rational 
liberty, you may be assured that it shall receive every en- 
couragemetit and benefaction in my power toward its rc-cstab- 
lishinent. The sick and wounded of the army, whom my 
necessities have compelled me to trouble you with, shall be 
removed as soon as.circumstances will permit — an event which 
will be as pleasing to me as agreeable to you.” 

Dr. Adams gives mucli interesting information about George 
Washington and Jefferson, and their doings ; but our concern 
is with William and Mary, and therefore we must needs pass it 
by. Although William and Mary was mainly recruited from 
Virginia and Maryland, they had no monopoly of its advan- 
tages. Kentucky and Tennessee abundantly shared in them : 
mapy distinguished western men graduated at the Royal College. 
Here are the outlines of the general plan of instruction pursued 
there in 1836 : 

There were the departments of; (i) the ancient languages; (2) the modem 
languages ; (3) the sciences. In the latter department theie were four Junior and 
and four Senior classes, and the Law class. There was the Junior Moral class, 
embracing Rhetoric. Belles lettres, Logic, Ethics, Philosophy, &c. ; the Junior Mathe- 
matical, extending as far as Solid Geometry, Mensuratiqn, and Surveying ; the Junior 
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Politicali embracing Civii Histoiy, Ancient and Modernp occupying the first half of 
the course* and the Lavir of Nature and Nations and the Science of Government 
occupying the second half, 'The four Senior classes were the Senior Moral, the. 
Senior Mathematical, the Senior Political, and^ the^Natural Philosophical, which 
carried the students into very advanced work for those times. A certain number 
of these class-courses was required for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and certain 
courses* history, were elective. 'Ihere was enough class-wotk offered to 
occupy three years, but a student could secure a degree in two years. The Law 
course was quite distinct from any hitherto mentioned : it embraced lectures upon 
the law .as it existed in Virginia, upon police* or administration, the history and 
principles of the constitutions of the United States and of Virginia. Blackstone's 
Commentaries and Madison’s Reports were the text-books in law. The method 
of instruction in Law, History, and Political Science was by lectures, combined with 
recitations from appropriate text-books.** 

The Revolution sowed the seeds of decline in William and 
Mary. The English endowments were diverted into English 
channels, the College lost its privilege of levying a tobacco 
tax, money had become paper, and had depreciated in value 
the State Capital was removed to Richmond. It was proposed 
to remove William and Mary there, too. The Idea was a 
popular one, both within and without the College walls ; but it 
came to nothing ; and the old Institution k^pt its head above 
water bravely for many years — till the Civil War broke out in 
l 86 i, and every man and every youth connected with the In- 
stitution took up arms for the South. That was the undoing 
of William and Mary. Patriotism is not always a paying 
business, and here is the story of the ending, as told in a U. S. 
official record : — 


The Peninsula formed by the James and York Rivers was debatable ground 
occupied alternately by the contending forces. Williamsburg, the site of VVilliara 
and Mary, is Us strategic point, the key of the military position, and terrific battles 
were fought for its possession. In September 1862, Williamsburg was held by a 
detachment of the United States Army, but on the pih of that month the place 
was attacked and occupied by a foice of Confederate cavalry, who. held the city 
until II o clock of that day. Upon the evacuation by the rebel cavalry and the 
return of our troops, a body of stragglers from the United States forces drunken, 
disorderly, and insubordinate, bred and destroyed the College building, with the 
library, apparatus, furniture, and other property therein, Itelonging to the Institution. 
Afterwarfs, during the War, other houses and property of the College and connected 

therewith were destroyed by Unioa soldiers.”* 


Numerous and influentially backed petitions have from time 
to time during the last quarter of a century been presented 
to Congress, praying for compensation for the wanton des- 
truction committed by Northern troops, contrary to all the usasre 
of civilized war— nay, even in the Dark Ages— for churches and 
schools were exempted from , war’s ravages. It was urged that 
northern men did the mischief and northern men ought surely to 
hasten to repair it. But, though the National Treasury is ‘‘bursting 
with silver,” and there is an annual surplus of 100,000,000 dollars 
yet the men in charge of affairs at Washington are deaf to 


House Report, No. 6, 42d Congress, 2d Session, Vol. i, January 29', 1872, 
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all entreaties on behalf of William and Mary. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the story of its ultimate dissolution, as told 
by Dr. Adams : — • 

Enough money was contributed to restore the 'main building of William and 
Mary and to organize the Faculty anew with departments of Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Natural Science, Philo.sophy, and Belles-lettres, but the 
annual expenses exceeded the annual income. Old endowments had been lost ; 
new ones proved iuadequate. At last the professors were all dismissed, because 
their salaries could not be paid ; consequently, students disappeared. The Pre- 
sident alone remained at his post. During one year he had one student ; but even 
he has gone. The President remains still at the College. At the opening of every 
Academic year, in October, he causes the chapel bell to be rung. Does it ring for 
the living, or does it loll for the dead ? Is it the clang of a bell of warning to all 
friends of the higher education, a bell buoyed over a sunken rock upon the dan- 
gerous coast of popular ignorance and national neglect, or is it a summons to men 
in every State and at the nation’s Capital to do their duty in the cause of higher 
education,— to be “ Wise, and True, and Just,” as were the founders who gave that 
ancient motto to the College of William and Mary ? 

JNO. HOOLEY, 



Art. X.— justice TO WHOM JUSTICE IS DUE. 

T he decision of the Governmncnt of India in regard to 
the settlement of pensions on the members of the Oudh 
family, , has not evoked that impartial criticism in the Indian 
press which the importance of the subject demands. Except 
a few articles in the daily Statesman^ scant justice has been 
done to it by the other exponents of public opinion. Of course 
the Pioneer has had something to say about the revision of 
allowances following the demise of Wajid Ali Shah, but it has 
been said with the flippant heartlessness characteristic of that 
paper’s inspired writings on the affairs ol Native Princes. Re- 
ferring to the case of Prince Kamar Kadur it remarks ; 

An attempt is being made to create a grievance on behalf of Prince 
Kamar KacUir, who has been recognized by Government as representative 
■of the family of the late King of Oudh. It appears that he has been 
granted an allowance of Us. 3,000 per mensem, and given Rs. 12,000 to 
assist him in paying his debts. The grievance is that he is not granted 
Rs. 5.000, and that the whole of his debts (Rs, 40^000) are not liquidated. 
The only argument that can be urged in favour of this view is that his 
elder brother, Piince Hazabai Ali, who died some years ago, received 
Rs. 5,000 monthly. Considering that Prince Kamar Kadur has hitherto 
been living on Rs. 300 per month, we fail to see that he has been hardly 
used at all. The tax-payer, who groans under the burden of the incorne- 
tax and the niisciies of a depieciated silver currency, will probably share 
our views. 

This is a pure fabrication. There has been no attempt “ made 
ito create a grievance,” unless the assertion of one’s rights 
may be distorted into a grievance ; for it already exfets indepen- 
dent of the officious interference of a service-organ, as I hope 
presently to show. Everybody knows that if the Prince had 
asserted his claim to a montly stipend of Rs. 5,000 on the 
■demise of his elder brother Mirza Flazafeai Ali, the Govern- 
ment would have had no alternative but td entertain his 
prayer. But there was a fatal objection in the way of the 
Prince pressing his claim on the notice of the Viceroy. Tliat 
sum would have had to be deducted from the corpus of the 
pension allowed to the King, and as the Prince has never been 
a rebellious son, but, on the contrary, was dutiful and affectionate, 
he abstained from making the demand, lest he might wound 
his father’s feelings This cannot be construed into a volun*tary 
and formal relinquishment of his claim. 

With regard to the statement that he “ has been living on 
Rs. 300 a montli,” it would be consistent with the truth if 
the writer of the paragraph had said, that “ he had been com- 
pelled to live” on that miserable pittance, and, therefore, 
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contracted heavy liabilities which he now. finds difficult to 
meet without the help of the Govern nf),ent. First prick *a 
man, and, when he bleeds, jjunish him for bleeding. But that 
is the way of the Pioneer,* and the less said about it the bettet 
for the credit of Anglo-^Indian journalism. It is not my 
purpose to inflict upon the readers of this Review the oft-repeat- 
ed tale of Wajid AH Shah’s deposition and the subsequent 
events which led to the Sepoy Revolt of 1857; these are 
facts generally known to every student of Indian history, and 
they need not be recapitulated here. What I am concerned 
with at present, is to show how far the British Government is 
justified in its treatment of the wives, sons, and dependents 
of the fate King, as it should be interpreted by the light of 
documentary evidence, published at a time when India was in 
the throes of a rebellion and there was very little cause for a 
moderate expression of views on the part of the Court of 
Directors who were then the real rulers of the country. The 
point then, to be determined is, whether the penalty imposed on 
the King was brought about by reason of his disloyalty to the 
Pc'iramount Power or for some other cause. Instead of searching 
the wfitings of Sir John Kaye, Colonel Malleson, or Major Evans 
Bell, for a key to the outrage committed on the innocent Wajid 
Ali Shah, I shall rely on State documents in support of my posi- 
tion. On the 3rd of March 1858, the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, forwarded to the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, a copy of a Proclamation which was “ to 
be issued by the Chief Commissioner at Lucknow, so soon as 
the British troops, under Ilis Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, shall have possession or command of the city.” Im- 
portant as ttiose two documents are, throwing a flood of light on 
contemporary events, they would tire the readers of this article 
to go through ; and as the reply received from Home reviewing 
the Proclamation copals exhaustively with it, as also the letter 
referred to above, I will give verbatim the minute of the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
dated 19th April: — 

That authoritative expression of the will of the Government, informs 
the people that six persons,* who are named as having been steadfas't in 

their allegiance, are henceforward ihe sole hereditary proprietors of the 
lands they held when Oude came under British rule, subject only to such 
moderate assessment as may be imposed upon them ; that otheis, in whose 
favoA like claims may be established, will have confer! ed upon them a 
proportionate measure of reward and honour; and that, with these 


* Drigbiggie Singh, Raja of Bulrampore ; Kooljvunt Singh, Rajah 
of Pudnaha ; Rao Hurdeo Buksh Singh of Kutiaree ; Kashee Peishad, 
Talukdar of Sissaindee Zubr Singh, Zemindar of Gopal Khair 7 and 
Chundee Lai, Ztmindar of Moraon, Baiswarah. 
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exceptions, the propriatory right in the soil of the province is confiscated to 

the British Government. 

' We cannot but express to you our apprehension that this decree, pro- 
nouncing the disinherison of a people, will throw difficulties almost insur- 
mountable in the way of the re establishinent of peace. 

We are under the impression that the war in Oude has derived much of 
its popular character from the rigorous manner in which, without regard 
to what the chief landholders had become accustomed to consider as 
their rights, the summary settlement had, in a large portion of the provinces, 
been carried out by our officers. 

The landholders of India are as much attached to the soil occupied by 
their ancestors, and are as sensitive with respect to the tights in the soil 
they deem themselves to possess, as the occupiers of land in any country 
of which we have a knowledge. 

Whatever may be your ultimate and undisclosed intentions, your Procla- 
mation will appear to deprive the great body of the people of all hope upon 
the subject most dear to them as individuals, while the substitution of our 
rule for that of their Native Sovereign, has naturally excited against us 
whatever they may have of national feeling. 

We cannot but in justice consider, that those who resist our authority in 
Oude, are under very different circumstances frotn those who have acted 
against us in provinces which have been long under our Government. 

We dethroned the King of Oude, and took possession of his kingdom by 
virtue of a treaty which had been subsequently modified by another treaty, 
under which, had it been held to be in force, the course we adopted could 
not have been lawfully pursued ; but we held that it was not irf force ; 
although the fact of its not having been ratified in England, as regards 
the provision on which we rely for our justification, had not been previously 
made known to the King of Oude. 

That Sovereign and his ancestors had been uniformly faithful to their 
treaty engagements with us, however ill they may have governed iheir 
6ul)jects. 

They had more than once assisted us in our difficulties, and not a sus- 
picion had ever been entertained of any hostile disposition on their part 
towards our Government. 

Suddenly, the people saw their King taken from amongst them, and our 
administration substituted for his, which, however bad, was fit least native : 
and this sudden change of Government was immediately followed by a 
summary settlement of the revenue, which, in a very considerable portion 
of the province, deptived the most influential landholders of what they 
deemed to be, their property; of what, certainky, had long given wealth, 
and distinction, and power to their families. We must admit that, under 
the circumstances, the hostilities which have been carrie'd on in Oude, have 
rather the character of legitimate war than that of lebeliion, and that 
the people of Oudh should rather be regaided with indulgent consideration 
than made the objects of a penalty, exceeding in extent and in severit), 
almost any which has been recorded in history as inflicted upon a subdued 
nation. 

Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming resistance, 
have excepted a few persons as still deserving of punishment, but have, 
with a generous policy, extended their clemency to the great body^of the 
people. 

You have acted upon a different principle ; you have reserved a few 
as deserving of special favou', and you have stiuck, with what they will 
feel as the severeSt of punishment, the mass of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

We cannot but think that the precedents from which you have departed 
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will appear to have been conceived in a spirit of wisdom superior to that 
which appears in the precedent you have made. 

We desire that you will mitigate, in practice; the stringent severity 
of the decree of confiscation • yon have issued against the landholders of 
Oude. 

We desire to see British authority in India rest upon the willing obe- 
dience of a contented people. There cannot be contentment where there is 
general confiscation. 

Goveinment cannot long be maintained by any force in a country where 
the whole people is rendered hostile by a sense of wrong ; and if h were 
possible so to maintain it, would not be a consummation to be desired. 

This plain statement of affairs brings in bold relief two 
indisputable facts : (i) that the ancestors of the late King. 

Wajid Ali Shah, and he himself, were thoroughly loyal to the 
British Government, and that he was deprived of his king- 
dom by an act of jugglery, which will be severely condemned 
wherever the history of this confiscation is read ; and (2) that 
the war carried on by the people had “rather the char- 
acter of legitimate war than that of rebellion.” These 
two admissions, frpm a quarter from whence they were least 
expected, will serve my purpose. Of course, nothing can be 
said in vindication of the cruelties perpetrated by the populace, 
and the penalty meted out to them was well merited. But is 
the King to be held responsible for the acts of his subjects ; 
is he to suffer vicariems punishment for the misdeeds of others ? 
Had lie been inclined to offer resistance, when could a better 
opportunity be found than at the time of his forcible ejection 
from his ancestral palace, among the wailings of his devoted, 
wives and dependents and an infuriated mob mourning his 
departure. If he had pointed a finger at his spoliators, 
history would have recounted another tale, and the horrors of 
the Mutiny ’of 1857 would have been thrown into the shade 
by more atrocious crimes. But Wajid Ali Shah remained 
staunch to the very last, and exhorted his subjects not to 
molest any body, as«he still hoped — poor, deluded man ! — some 
day to be restored to his possessions. For this act of loyalty 
he was relegated to an ignominious exile in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, with a miserable pittance of a lakh a month, to pine 
away his existence in a blissful dream that Kismet may brjng 
about a change in his condition, and instead of being a pri- 
soner in the hands of his old friends, he might be sent back 
once more to rule over Oudh. 

A^ter all that could possibly be done by the Government 
of Lord Dalliousie to ruin the Province, his advisers took shelter 
behind the allegation, that the annexation of Oudh was for 
the good of its people ; whereas If the triith.were to be told, 
we did not leave a stone unturned to render ourselves as hateful 
to the rural population as to the landholders. By one stroke 
of his pen the latter, — the Barons of Oudh, — were despoiled of 
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all they possessed. Instead of rkognizing their proprietory 
right in the soil our fule commenced by sowing the seeds of 
an aggrarian revolution, which a shori.-sighted policy dictated 
would stand us in good stead in the time of our trouble ; but 
how grievously were we mistaken, and bow great a Nemesis 
overtook us ! 

It is no less a matter of surprise than of regret that the 
Politicals should have so completely succeeded in hood-winking 
the Executive in regard to the provision made for the wives, 
children, and dependents of the late King. By a single fiat 
they have been in one burial blent. Wife or no wife, child or 
no child, the treatment accorded to some of them has been 
in complete harmony with the traditions of the Foreign Office : 
keep them on starvation-allowance, and in return expect the 
deepest gratitude for the smallest favours conferred. That the 
unfortunate Wajid Ali Shah was deprived of his kingdom 
without the slightest justification, and by a piece of chicanery 
of which any enlightened Christian Government ought to be 
ashamed, I will not stop here to discuss. If ^he penalty imposed 
on the King for being a loyal ally of the British Government 
was harsh, cruel, and opposed to all ideas of justioc and 
righteousness, his unfortunate Queen, Malika Mokhuddoo- 
raioozmah Nawab Badshah Mahal Saheba, fared still worse. She 
was married to the King when he was yet the heir apparent to 
the throne of Oudh, and, according to social usage and court 
etiquette, occupied a premier position, to which his subsequent 
wives could not aspire. She bore him three sons, none of 
whom, however, survived the father. When His Majesty was 
dethroned, she was informed by Captain Hayes, presumably 
under authority, that her pension would be fixed at Rs. S,ooo 
a month, but the promise was never redeemed. Neverthe- 
less, as she was treated with the honours due to her rank and 
her wants were liberally supplied by the King on their settling 
down in the suburbs of Calcutta, she had no grave reasons 
for complaint It should here be observed that at the time of 
her marriage the King entered into a contract, known as Den 
Mfher under the Imamya Law, to pay her a sum of 
Rs. 25,25.500 — one half to be recovered at any time she 
demanded it, and the other moiety fell due on the death of her 
husband, unless the King divorced her. The latter contingency 
not having occurred it is worse than useless to discuss the yoint. 
In the year 1881, a rupture having taken place with His 
Majesty, owing to the stoppage of her allowance, she took the 
opportunity oj bringing the matter of her dower to the 
notice of Government. In May 1882, the Agent to the 
Governor-General with the King, called upon her to substan- 
tiate her claim to the dower. She drew 'up a Memorial, 
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accordingly, to the Supreme Government, in which she adduced 
all the evidence it was possible at that distance of time to brin’g 
together in support of lur claim. The only reply she received 
was a letter from the Government of Bengal, which purported 
to be an answer to her Alcmorial, simply intimating “ that the 
Government of India are not prepared to entertain her petition." 
On the death of the King, and after the passing of the Act in 
the Viceregal Council, vesting his estate in the Government, 
the latter called upon the creditors of his late Majesty to 
submit their claims for its consideration. This proceeding 
evidently offered the 15 bgum an opportunity of demanding the 
moiety of her dower, which she did, in the belief that the question 
would be considered by the authorities. She was, however, 
disagreeably surprised to receive a letter some months afterwards 
from the Government Solicitor —who is also in charge "of the es- 
tate of the late King, since the departure of Colonel Prideaux — 
in forming her ‘‘ that the subject was fully considered J/is 

Majesty's lifetime ^4nd rejected, and the Governor-General in 
Council sees no reason for reopening her casc.”^* Thi.s is the 
usual stereotyped reply when Government is anxious to .•'hirk 
the re.sponsibility of a decision ; but ground of refusal has 
been shifted — this time. Now, let us examine the facts of the 
case as they actually happened and not as they were re- 
presented to the authorities through a distorted medium. The 
haste in which the royal family were compelled to leave 
Lucknow, precluded the Begum’s obtaining possession of private 
documents and valuable properties which had to be left be hind 
in the Palace ; but she was led to believe that they, at lea.st, 
would be sjiared in the general loot that followed, and would be 
sent on to* her destination wherever that might be. The 
rebellion of 1857 occurred shortly after, and involved her for- 
tune in the general wreck. Not only the original deed of marriage- 
settlement, but othejf private properties were destroyed by the 
mutineers. She was not, therefore, in a position to produce it 
for the inspection of the authorities. But, although the docu- 
ment was not forthcoming, its contents could be proved by indis- 
putable oral evidence. The marriage of the heir apparent tp a 
throne is a public matter, and could not be hid away under a 
bushel. There were a large number of persons then, as there 
arc some still, living, who are thoroughly cognizant of the fact of 
Rs. ^5,25, 500 having been settled upon her. In fact, nothing 
could liave been easier to prove than this, had Government been 
so inclined. Where could a more reliable witness be found than 

* The words 1 have italicised area vague expression, since the King 
pintid away his existence in dmance vile from 1856 to 1887, and for the 
purpose of an excuse, the enquiry might have been held at any time these 
31 years. 
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His late Majesty himself, besides a host of his nobles and 
servants who were left behind at Lucknow. 

If further proof were necessary it rwili be found in the fact 
that four daughters of the late Nawab Naki Khan, the last 
Prime Minister of Oudh, had the same amount of dower settled 
upon them by their husbands, and the fifth daughter, who was 
married to His late Majesty after his accession to the throne^ 
had a very large sum settled upon her. According to the 
Imamya Law, dowers are looked upon, and held to be, in the 
nature of deposits, which are not affected by the Statute of 
Limitation, until they become actually payable either on 
demand or on the death of the husband. If the Begum 
were left free to establish her claim in a civil tribunal there 
is no doubt as to its ultimate result. But Act XIII of 1868 — 
which was passed for the purpose of preventing fraudulent 
and frivolous suits being urged against His late Majesty — could 
not have been intended by the Legislature to debar the 
prosecution of just claims, such as the red^omption of unpaid 
dowers. According to the law of all civilized countries, 
as well as that of Islam, the property of a deceased person 
passes on, with his last breath, first to his creditors, and the 
balance, if any, to his legatees, notwithstanding the existence of 
a testament to the contrary. It applies in the same way to 
the estate of VVajid Ali Shah ; and the subsequent passing of 
an Act by the Viceregal Council vesting it in the Govern- 
ment of India, does not affect the rights of his widow, 
nor relieves Government of its liabilities as a Trustee. 
However, after the Act had been passed, the Government 
called upon his creditors to submit their claims for the con- 
sideration of the Viceroy in Council. This proceeding evi- 
dently gave her an opportunity of prefering her demand, 
which she did without loss of time, in the belief that a patient 
hearing would be accorded to her. After months of silence, the 
only satisfaction she received was the letter, from the Crown 
Solicitor referred to above. She has no lien on the Govern- 
ment, but as a trustee of her late husband's property ; and what 
she prays for is thoroughly in accord with the dictates of 
reason and justice, zfh., that her dower be paid to the extent 
of the assets left by him. What she cannot understand, is the 
refusal of permission to sue his administrator. While the 
meanest subject of the Queen-Empress has the right to suc; and 
be sued, by the Secretary of State, why should she, the widow 
of a dethroned King, be denied the same prerogative, by 
virtue of a cleec^ solemnly executed by himself, making a 
provision for her in her state of widowhood ? But her misfor- 
tunes do not end here. Even in the matter of enhanced 
pension her usual ill-luck has attended her. Those who 
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received Rs. 90 or Rs. 100 during the life-time of the King, 
had their monthly allowances increased* to Rs. 600 ; but the 
provision made for her years ago practically continues the 
same ; and as the lawfully-married (nika) wife of the late King 
she has been dragged down to the level of the motahi wives, or 
those who come under the category of licensed concubines !' 

Her cup of affliction, however, was not full till Sir Ashley Eden 
came upon the scene, with his Balm in Gilead, to the rescue of 
a proud but injured Queen. In a letter, dated 26th January 
1881, she is informed “ that the allowance payable by the King 
of Oudh for her maintenance has been fixed by Government 
at Rs. 600 per month, and that the payment of the allowance 
is conditional on her remaining faithful to His Majestyl* How 
the loathsome words italicised by me could have been com- 
mitted to paper — not in a moment of excitement, be it observ- 
ed but in a calm and sober mood — surpasses, my understanding. 
For the head of the Bengal Government to stoop to such a 
disgraceful manoeuvring is a shameful blot on the administra- 
tion of the country ! With her eldest son murdered by the 
mutineers, and others taken away from her by death, deserted 
by her husband, alone and friendless in the world, smarting 
under accumulated misfortunes, Sir Ashley Eden goes far out 
of Ills way to attach a most humiliating condition to the accept- 
ance of what is only a fraction of her rights ! Such a base 
insinuation is unworthy of a ruler of sixty million souls, un- 
worthy of a man of refined feelings, and unworthy of the sex 
to which the writer belongs ! What a travesty of Christian 
charity ! This reminds me of the memorable words of 
Burke : “ I thought a thousand swords would have leaped from 
their scabb*ards to avenge the wrong offered to the injured 
Queen of France ; but, alas ! the days of chivaly are over, and 
those of atheists, economists, sophists, and calculators have 
succeeded, and the -glory of Europe has been for ever ex- 
tinguished,” 


A. Stephen. 



FIELD FLOWERS. 

[Englisht from the German of Karl Gerock.] 

Under the heading Feldblumen (Field Flowers) Gerock gives a series 
of six poems : — 

1 . Maszliebchen, the Daisy. 

2. Schliisselblumen, Cowslips. 

3. Felsennelke, the Mountain Pink. 

4. Wegwarte, the blue Succory. 

5. Giockenblumen, Bluebells or Harebells. 

6. Herbstzeitlose, the purple Loosestrife. 

(i.) One of the names applied to the Daisy in the original is Goose Flower, 
This I have omitted in the translation as, so far as I know, the name is 
given in England to a different flower, the SilvQrweed, PoUfitilla a/iserina, 
(2.) SchliisselbUimen means literally the ‘ Key Flowers.* To the German, 
the Cowslips ai e the keys which open earth and sky, long locked up by 
winter, and let out the flowers. There being rro such association of 
ideas in English, I could not bring this out satisfactorily in the translation. 

(3.) The Succory— Here, again, the name Wegwaite, the Wayside W aiter, 
has an association it want:) in English. i 

(4.) This translation has appeared in the Madras Mail; but it is given 
heie again, to complete the series. 

(5.) The poet shows much insight in choosing the melancholy purple 
Loosestrife for his farewell to summer. 

M. R. VY. 

(1.) THE DAISY. 

White little stars upon the green, 

Do I already sec you ? 

Ere suns of March have chased the keen 
Cold frost away to free you. 

Has some one kept you under glass 
Until the winter snows should pass ? 

Or have ye fallen froin Heaven? 

“O ! no one kept us under glass, 

Or from high heaven let fall us ; 

Up from the sod to light we pass — 

Spring’s firstlings people call us. 

Our necks have small white ruffs round them, 

Just tipped with rose-pink at the hem, 

Our little heads are golden. 

** We’re dear to all men, low and high, 

Fair Marguerites some style us ; 

Emblems of sweet simplicity, 

No charms of rank beguile us. 

And out of doors wc keep us well, 

And please, though we’ve no fragrant smell 
Like lordly sweet Narcissus, 
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^ Behind the town, upon the green, 

Where little folk are playing, 

We watch the games with eye serene. 

On our shott stalks unswaying. 

We’re happy in our life’s brief day, 
Though poor and small, we smile and play 
Like children in the sunshine.” 


(2.) THE COWSLIP. 

Where sunbeams dance a measure 
Upon the green hill sides, 

O see the golden treasure 
The laughing Spring provides ! 

O see ! O see ! for Easter day 
The golden Cowslip blossoms 
In all their bright array. 

The earth was locked up closely, 

No little brook might run. 

In prison shut, morosely, 

No flower might see the sun ; 

But now they troop forth more and more— 
The golden Cowslip blossoms 
The keys that oped the door. 

The heaven* was walled up tightly 
With clouds of leaden hue ; 

Its mourning cast off lightly, 

Now shines it once more blue. 

Now earth and heaven arc open free — 

The golden Cowslip blossoms 
Announce it joyously. 

Come, children, where you view them 
All brightly gild the field ; 

Thcy*gaily call you to them, — 

How sweet the scent they yield. 

And if with seeking tired you be, 

The fragrant Cowslip blossoms 
Will yield refreshing tea 

( 3 .) THE MOUNTAIN PINK. 

The little mountain pink am I, 

Through rain or sunny weather 
In purple robe I sit on high 

Amongst the soft, warm heather ; 

And from my mountain seat I see 
Hunter and shepherd pass by me, 

And sheep on pastures nether. 
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Down on the plains below me, there, 
I have a proud relation. 

Of sweetfest scent, and face, most fair. 
And most exalted station. 

The pink shines in the garden rows. 
The fairest flower the summer shows. 
Of world-wide reputation. 

No tender child of mother kind 
Am I, scant nurture knowing. 

Me cradles but the summer wind. 

The moist rain sets me growing. 

I live alone on light and air. 

Scentless, nor splendid, and yet fair, 
My face its gay smile showing. 

Lightly the sod I thrust me through 
I know not care nor sorrow ; 

Gaily the troubled world I view 
Nor fear I for the morrow. * 

In sunshine, or in cloud and shade. 
Unseen I bloom, unwept I fade, 

Nor other lot would borrow 


(4) SUCCORY, 

In pale blue dress I’m waiting 
Beside the dusty way. 

In hope all unabating, 

Tho’ summer glides away ; 

And ne’er along the road I see 
A lover come to look for me. 

In pale blue dress I’m waiting 
Beside the dusty way. * 

I am no dainty princess 
Like bright Forget-me-not, 

Who care for me evinces ? 

What odes to me are brought ? 
What am I but a poor small maid. 
Who bcareth much — with little said- 
Ah, I’m no dainty princess 
Like bright Forget-me-not ! 

I bloom not in the garden, 

Ndr in the shady hedge ; 

I stand where dry winds harden 
The dusty highway’s edge. 
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Low to the ground is bowed my head. 
Sore bruised by wind, with djist bespread. 
I bloom not in the garden 
!Nor in the shady hedge. 

My little cloak is tattered — 

Uncouth neglected child— 

*Tis rudely pulled and battered 
By rain and storm-blast wild ; 

But tho’ the clouds loom dark and grey, 
Mine eye still keeps the heaven’s blue ray, 
Altho’ my cloak is tattered. 

Uncouth, neglected child. 

• 

In pale blue dress I’m waiting. 

Trusting and loving yet. 

With hope still unabating 
Not knowing vain regret. 

And t/io’ in autumn I must fade 
In winter lie down with the dead, 

In pale blue dress I’m waiting 
Trusting and loving yet. 


(5) BLUEBELLS. 

Bluebell flowers, bluebell flowers. 

By the castle ruins grey. 

Whispering through the sunny hours. 

Softly to and fro ye sway. 

How your fairy bells light ringing 
Draws the distant past anigh J 
Vididly before me bringing 
Memories, of scenes gone by ! 

Here I came, a child, fast keeping 
Hold of dear old grannie's hand—* 

Long since in the grave she’s sleeping— 

As we wandered through the land ; 

How she loved you, how we sought you 

‘ Fore all flowers ’ neath heaven's blue dome, 
How, to please her, oft I’ve brought you. 

As the foremost fav’rites, home ! 

Hero, in youth’s too fleeting hours. 

Often came a merry throng, • 

Clamb’ring for the bluebell flowers 
The old crumbling mounds along. 
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Of the azure bells a p'osy 

Plucjced I on the hill-top there, 

And I gave it to a rosy c 

Blue-eyed maid with golden hair 

O’er her heart she placed it after ; 

Starry was the night and clear. 

Home 'mid song and jest and laughter 
Went the band with merry cheer ; 

1 forgot the gift, she keeping — 

Ah sweet wife — its memory green ; 
She, too, her long sleep is sleeping 

'Neath the churchyard flowers unseen ! 

Many a day since then has fouftd me 
With my children on the hill. 

While they ran and played around me 
With the youngest by me still ; 

Now to cull the bluebells racing 
Where he spied them by th'e way. 

Now the gathered blossoms placing ! 

In my hand in merry play 1 

Ah, that child, the loved, the loving. 

In his grave sleeps cold and still — 
Leaning on my staff, slow moving, 
Lonely now I climb the hill. 

When I see you, bluebells, swaying 
By the wayside as I roam, 

’Dreamlike hear I round me playing 
Sounds of bells that ring me home. 


(6) LOOSESTRIFE. 

Lowly Loosestrife, still thou'rt flowering— 
Pale and scentless, crouching, cowering 
From the wintry wind’s rude shock. 

Last of Summer's flowering flock. 

When sad Autumn damps the meadows. 
Then thou’rt seen 'mongst chilly shadows, 
Where pale rows of willows gleam. 

O’er some gently gliding stream. 

Now the water-meads are flowerlcss 
But for thee, poor foundling, dowerless. 
Whose bare stems no gay hues clothe ; 
Poor in charm and small in growth. 
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Some say poison’s in thy chalice, 

But 1 hold they speak in malice. 

When thy sober hues I see ' 

Soft regret steals over me. 

When spring violets are blowing, 

When the roses' blooms are glowing 
In the splendour of the year. 

Scarce we think of thee I fear. 

But now that the year is dying. 

And the autumn tints are flying, 

In the flowerless meads I see 
Thee alone to comfort me. 

Summer after spring has hasted, 

All the year's rich sweets we've tasted 
The late reveller now drains 

From thy cup their last remains, — 

• 

Drains them from thy chalice tender. 

On its stem so frail arid slender. 

Drains them, thankful to the last, 

Sorrowing that the feast is past, 

Darjeeling, ) M. R, Weld. 

20th May 1888, ) 



Ballad. 

THE NEIGHBOURS’ CHILDREN, 

From Julius Wolff's ** Lurleil' 

There were ’two neighbour^’ children 
Loved one another so, 

Each kept the secret, fearing 
To let the other know. 

Nothing could make them tell it, 

Why each heart was heavy and sore, 

And they pined with love and longing, 

Till they could endure no more. 

He hoped in foreign travel, 

From the weiglit of his woe to flee. 

She thought to find rest from her sorrow 
In the depths of the cold blue sea. 

Now, the way of his wandering led him 
Past where she stood by the shore ; 

And he felt he must bid her a last farewell 
And hold her hand once more. * 

What doest thou here*, on the water 
So steadfastly gazing, say ? ** 

0 whither do’st thou so early. 

And hurriedly hie thee away ?'* 

Far distant lands am I seeking, 

1 hurry me to depart ; 

For I love a cruel disdainful maid. 

With a love that breaks my heart.*' 

“ Since I love one who regards me not, 

Let the wild waves bear me away ; 

For I cannot live without my love, 

No, not for another day.” 

Now, who is the wretch whose Jieart is unmoved 
By the love of a maid like thee ? ^ 

“ Now, who is the minx who can drive thee away 
From thy native land to flee ? ” 

“ By the edge of the cold sea-water, 

With pale, pale cheeks she stands ** 

** And he, his eyes all dim with tears^ 

Would off to foreign lands.” 

O they lovingly looked at each other. 

Nor sorrow nor pain felt they ; 

No more did she long to rest in the sea, 

Nor he to be far away ! 

Darjeeling, \ 

10/4 June^ 1888. j 


M. R, Weld. 



SCRAPS OF TRANSLATION FROM THE PERSIAN. 

By Aiyyash. 

Inscription on the Signet of Nddir Shdh 

Nadiiam dar Mulk-i Ir&n, 

Kadiram dar bar diyar ; 

La Fata lid AH, 

La Saif ila Zu’lfikdr. 

( Translation,) 

I am Nadir Shah of Iram, 

The victorious in war : 

No champion except Ali ; 

No sword but Zulfikar ] 

Inscription on the Coin of Nddir Shdh, 

Sikka bar zarkaid n dm -i- Sal tan at dar Jahdn 
Nadir-i Irdn zaiiuno Khusran-i geti-sitan. 

( Translation^) 

Nadir of Iran's land, the world-conquering hero bold, 

Has stamped the name of Empire upon this coin of gold. 

Majra i Mashriki. 

{The Eastern Question?) 

Che neko guft Fridtisi-i Tdsi, 

Ke marg-i khar buwwad sag ra 'arftsf. 

( Translation^) 

Firdusi of Tds, how truthfully he said, 

** The dog will banquet when the ass is dead/’ 

Shah-i Shatrnj. 

{The Chess King,) 

}dn na da rad, faiij ham darad. 

Be wilayat Padishah ; 

Sh*ihi qdim, jangi da'im. 

Kushta gardad be-gunah. 

{Translaiioni) 

Without life, yet oft in strife, 

See a crowned but realmless King ; 

All his force of foot and horse, 

Round him helpless perishing. 

Be-Namaz. 

( The Agnostic,) 

Na Mdminam, na Nasa-d, na Kafiram, na Yahud ; 

Ba hairatam, ke saranjam-i-ma che khwahad bdd. 

{Translation,) 

I am not Moslem, nor Christian, nor a Pagan, nor a Jew ; 

1 wonder, in the future state, what place shall I go to ? 
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To MY SWEEMEART, 


Kai bashad, o kai bashadt o kai b&shad, o kai ? 

Man basharfi, o vai bashad, o nai bashad, o mai : 

Man gah lab-i vai busam, vaigatk lai)-i mai, 

Man busa za vai giram, o vai busa za nai ! 

{Translation.) 

When will it be, when will it be, when wilt thou be mine ? 

I with thee, and thou with me, and the music, and the wine ! 
I kissing thy red lip?, and thou kissing the wine ; 

Thou kissing the flute's mouth, and 1 kissing thine ! 

On the Pleasures of a Picnic. 


Lab i jam, o lab-i yar, o lab-i juv, o lab-i kisht ; 

Gar do-char shavad fn chahar, bih za haslit bihisht. 

(Translation.) 

The bank of the stream, and the brim of the cup, and the edge 

[ of the wood, and the lip of the love ; 
These four earthly things together, are better than the heavens 

[ above. 

In Praise of King Bamboo. 


HazAri, bazari, kamina, ghulam, • 

Khata, be khata, lat kardan mudam. 

( Translation.) 

Clowns, slaves, and people of low degree, 
The more you beat them, the better they be. 
The Merry Monarch. 


The King with his Chiefs and Nobles, was feasting at the board, 
And the music sounded loud from the Naubat-Kh^na high: 
Then the Vazir to the Monarch said : ** What sound, ray gracious 

[ Lord, 

“ Doth sweet appear to the Royal car, in all this minstrelsy ?*’ 


And the King made answer : “ Four sounds do please my ear the 

[most : 

“Yea, four sounds of all sounds do please this ear of mine ; 
“The bubbling of the Narghila, the hissing of the roast, 

“ The rustling of the petticoats, the gurgling of the wine ! ” 


AIYVASH. 



THE QUARTER. 

T he protracted sufferings of the Emperor Frederick termi- 
nated fatally during the quarter under review. He died 
on the iSth of June. The end when it came was without 
pain ; and, entirely worn out, he passed, as in sleep, into his 
last rest. The feeling excited by the event is one of profound 
and universal sorrow — a sorrow in which even the French 
participate, judging by the tone of the French press. Germany 
and Europe could ill afford the loss of such a man at any time ; 
but the loss just now is, perhaps, altogether irreparable. There 
was something so grand and lovable about the man, that he 
stood amidst the strife, hatreds and jealousies of the tjme 
like the tall cliff in Goldsmith’s poem : 

Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm. 

Though round its breat the rolling clouds are spread 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

He is gone when our need of him was at the sorest, and 
when the political future, which he might have controlled to 
peaceful and pro.sperous issues, looks darker and more un- 
certain than ever. 

The other principal events of the quarter under review have 
been the betrothal of the Princess Victoria of Germany to 
Prince Alcx^inder of Battenburg, and the subsequent poli- 
tical complications and agitations arising out of that event ; 
the action of the German Government in putting a stop to 
French immigration iuto Alsace- Lorainc ; the retirement from 
military command of General Boulanger, and his subsequent 
election for several French Departments to the Chamber of 
Representatives by enormous majorities ; the visit of Queen 
Victoria to Berlin ; the close of the Currency Commission ; 
the publication of the Report of the India Public Service 
Commission ; the Gladstonian victory at Southampton ; the 
satisfactory progress of the Burmah Dacoity Campaign ; 
the dc^’th of Mr. Mathew Arnold, and the attack by the 
Tibetians on our foitified position at Gnatong. 

It had long been suspected that the lat^ Emperor of 
Germany was not in accord with Prince Bismarck on some im- 
portant points of state policy, and the difference between the 
Emperor and the Chancellor is attributed, justly or unjustly, to 
the influence of the Empress — our own Princess Royal of 
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England. So long as the Emperor William lived, Prince Bis- 
marck was bound to have it all his own way, for the Emperor 
William was the very living embodiment of that militarism 
which has procured for Prussia so much glory, so much domi- 
nion ; but at the same time such bitter enemies, and such grave 
and terrible responsibilities. ** By blood and iron ” was the Em- 
pire won and it must be maintained. Now the present Empress is 
credited, rightly or wrongly, with sympathies both in relation to 
foreign and domestic policy, which Prince Bismarck holds in 
abhorrence and contempt. She is said, in relation to domestic 
policy, to be a Liberal, that is to be in favour of extending to 
the Prussian Parliament and the Prussian people, a far larger and 
more direct share in the Government of the country than they 
now possess, and her sympathies in relation to domestic policy 
are the cause of antipathies in relation to foreign policy which 
Prince Bismarck has to contend with, and which, from his point 
of view, arc impolitic and absurd. It is said that the Empress 
shares her mother’s undoubted antipathy 1/) Russia, 

Just after the Emperor Frederick succeeded to the throne it 
was announced that the Princess Victoria of Germany would 
be formally betrothed to Prince Alexander of Battenburg, and 
that Queen Victoria would go to Charlottenburg to witness 
the ceremony. Then came the explosion. In this betrothal 
Prince Bismarck saw a deliberate insult to Russia, and he 
threatened to resign if it was carried into effect. The Empress 
had to give way. The betrothal has been indefinitely post- 
poned but not abandoned, but this little incident has brought 
to light what was long suspected, that there Js a radical 
difference of political views and sentiments between the Ruler 
of Germany and the great Minister who made Prussia what 
she is — the wonder and envy of Europe, 

Not long after this incident of the Battenburg betrothal, 
came the news that Prince Bismarck had taken a most uncom- 
promising attitude towards France, as if to show that kings 
might come and kings might go but that policy of Bismarck — 
like the * stream * of the poet — flowed on for ever. Bismarck 
never does things by halves. Eighteen years have shown that 
Alsace-Loraine cannot be conciliated or reconciled. There- 
fore the Province, as a French province, must be practically 
effaced. German immigration must be organised on a large 
scale. French immigration must be altogether stopped, and 
French emigration must be encouraged and systematized. In 
time the German element in Alsace-Loraine will swamp the 
French element altogether, and then the Alsace- Lorain little 
difficulty will disappear for ever. England could have carried 
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out this policy in relation to Ireland any time during the last 
five hundred years, but then England* never has had a 
Bismarck. The nearest * approach to it she ever had was 
Cromwell, and he went near to settling the Iiish difficulty 
than all the rest of the English Kings and Ministers put 
together. 

Under present circumstances any striking or important 
political event in Germany is sure to be followed or accom- 
panied by a striking or important political event in France. 
According to a witty French journalist, the three important 
questions of the hour in France are — who is General Boulanger? 
what is General Boulanger? and how is General Boulanger ? 
During the quarter under review, General Boulanger came 
into violent collision with the French Government, and as a 
result, he was dismissed from his military command and plaCCd 
on the retired list But if the action of the Government was 
intended to crush Ihe irrepressible General, the attempt was 
a signal and conspicuous failure : General Boulanger became 
again the popular hero of tlie French people, and he was 
returned to the Chamber of Representatives from several 
departments by enormous ‘majorities. Almost the first thing 
General Boulanger did after his return to the Chamber, was 
to demand a revision of the existing constitution, and his 
enemies saw, and, indeed, it may be said continue to see in 
that demand, a menace to the republican institutions of 
France. However this may be, nothing appears to be more 
certain than the fact that Boulanger is pledged, by the very 
conditions o£ his political existence, to the terrible issue of 
war with Germany ; and one thing more appears to be certain 
as well— he looks that terrible eventuality steadily and calmly 
in the face, without ^any exaggerated confidence, but without 
apprehension. It is natural that such a man, with such a 
mission, real or feigned, should exercise an enormous influence 
over the imaginations of the French. But what is, General 
Boulanger himself? Is he really an ambitious soldier dete;*- 
mined to erect for himself a supreme position among the 
ruins of Republican France, or is he, in reality, only the creature 
of men less popular, but more able and designing than him- 
self? This is a problem which only the future can solve, and 
to thaf future it is committed with all its momentous possi- 
bilities — possibilities in which all Europe may ultimately become 
involved. 

Queen Victoria paid a visit to her daughter and son-in- 
law in Berlin during the quarter under review. The visit had 
some direct political significance, because it was connected 
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with the projected Battenburg marriage.*^ Her Majesty was 
very cordially received in Berlin by the people, and had an 
interview with Prince Bismarck which resulted, as we have said, 
in the postponment, but not abandonment, of the Battenburg 
betrothal. At the close of last quarter, and just after his 
accession to the throne, the condition of the German Emperor 
was considered all but hopeless ; but he suddenly took a turn 
for the better — the more serious and alarming symptoms gra- 
dually subsided, and, with occaional relapses, he had been on 
the whole steadily, if very slowly, improving until the sudden 
relapse which ended fatally on the 15th of June. 

The Currency Commission finished its labours during the 
quarter under review, but the Report of the Commissioners has 
not been published as yet. The Bi-mctallists are said to have 
gained the day, inasmuch as they have succeeded in dividing 
the Commission almost equally on that vital question — the 
necessity for a fixed standard between gold and silver in the 
currency of the Empire. 

• 

Another important Commission — the Indian Public Service 
Commission — finished its labours, and published its Report 
during the quarter under review. Organic changes in the con- 
stitution of the various departments of the Public Service did 
not come within the scope of the .specific inquiry entrusted 
to the Commission, nevertheless the constitution of every de- 
partment was rigidly scrutinized, and the recommendations of the 
Commission were, as a rule, most practical and admirable. "As 
regards the Covenanted Civil Service, they rcoommend that 
the limit of age for candidates appearing at the open competitive 
examination, should be raised to 23, years, and that the service 
generally should be divided into Imperial^ and Provincial. 

A Gladstonian was returned for Southampton during the 
quarter under review. The Gladstonians arc, of course, jubilant 
oyer this victory, and hail it as the sure and certain sign of 
the inevitable Gladstonian reaction throughout Engltind. 

The news from Burma during the quarter under review 
has been, on the wjiole, very satisfactory. The couptry is 
quieting down, and the civil administration of the ncwly-acquircd 
territory is being administered by Mr. Croslhwaitc with the 
greatest vigour and the most salisfactoiy results. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, critic, essayist, and poet, died very 
suddenly during the quarter under review. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold was a delightful writer — the master of an exquisitely 
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finished literary style ; and ad a critic of works of imagination, he 
was certainly the English Lessing, for his power of literary 
analysis, was altogether unequalled among Ihe English writers 
of his time. 

The Tibetians vigorously attacked our fortified post at 
Gnatong during the quarter under review. They took the 
opportunity, as an Irishman would say, of the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor’s visit to the front, to attack our troops, with a view, 
no doubt of capturing and conveying off a great prize. The 
only thing they did catch was rather hot, in the shape of a 
fearful repulse from the Pioneers and the Derbies in charge of 
the post. 

G. A. Stack, 

^ird June 1888. 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Arboriculture^ Panjabi from 1884 /<? 1887. 

P rincipal Statistics— 

The net resuit of tree-growing operations on avenues during the 
triennial period 1884 87 has been an increase of 7»o?3>302 feet, or 1,343 
miles in the length of district roads planted. The Lieutenant Governor 
agrees with the suggestion of the Aiboriculture Committee, that lengths 
should be reported in miles and furlongs, and not in feet \ and entries, in 
future years, should be calculated accordingly. Since the tst of April 1884, 
the area allotted to groves has increased by 4,925 acres, — from 2,143 acres 
to 7,o6S acres ; but of this area 2,735 acres still remain to be fully stocked. 
Since the same date the area on which nurseries aie maintained has increas- 
ed from loi acres to 325 acres. An area of 1,208 acres, constituting the 
Tilauri plantation in the Delhi District, is excluded from this account. It 
is remarked by the Conservator that there are nbw only three districts in 
the Punjab which do not record an area of greater or less extent under 
nurseries. These distiicts are Umballa, Montgomery, and Kohat ; but from 
the detailed Report of the latter district it would appear that two small 
nurseries have been established in it, and that young plants are supplied 
for roads from the Municipal garden. In 1884 nurseries existed in ten 

districts only. The great importance of forming nurseries, and of devising 
suitable working-plans for arboricultural operations in each district, has 
been specially enforced in the Report of the Arboricultural Committee 
and in the orders of the Lieutenant-liovernor thereon. 

Operations on canal avenues and groves continue to progress satis- 
factorily, but comparison with the figures reported in former years is ren- 
dered difficult by the fact, that previous to 1885-86 several Divisions showed 
the operations on avenues in acres. The Increase in the lengtli of Provin- 
cial roads planted during the thiee years under report was* 65 1,616 feet, or 
123 miles. 

The following table shows the expenditure, income, and net cost of 
arboiiculture in the districts of the Province during the past five years; — 


Years, 

Income. 

Expeitdiiurt^ 

Net Cost, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1882- 83 ... 

1883- 84 ... 

... 32,864 

... 50,944 

99,581 

i, 39 i 8 o 4 

66,717 

88,860 

Total 

ta. 83,808 

2 - 39-385 

1 , 55,577 

Average 

... 41,904 

1,19,692 

77.788 

1884-85 ... 

1885 86 ... 

1886-87 ... 

... 51,948 

. , 66,256 

94,755 

1,24,262 

1.56,317 

1 . 75. '59 

72.3 H 

90,061 

80,404 

Total 

... 2,12,959 

4-55.738 

2,42,779 

Average 

... 70.986 

1,51 913 

80,926 
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Andaman I stands Forest Report] 

G eneral Statistics — . 

The outturn of the year was 1,593 logs less than that of the pre- 
vious year ; but this may be reduced by the 820 logs of padouk at Shoal 
13 ay which have not been included in the outturn of 1836-87. The net 
decrease of 723 logs is presumably owing to sickness among the elephants, 
and to the time lost in organizing the vvoik at Shoal B.iy. 

A net surplus of Rs. 5,579-14-2 on transacsions is V>r( jqht to account. 
This is the first lime that there has been a surplus since 1882 83, when a 
surplus of Rs. 5,768 was shown. At that time, however, the foiest ojiera- 
lions were carried on by a Settlement Ofiiccr, whose pay was not debited 
to the Forest Department. 

Neaily half the revenue of the year was due to the sale of telegraph 
posts. The contract with the Telegraph Department is now fullilled ; and, 
and as there is no demand for more posts, this soiiice of revenue has 
dried up. 

Padouk timber was sold in London for £\o a ton ; but the demand does 
not appear to be lively. Owing to oui having been unable to ship the 
limber fiom Shoal Bay to Europe, many months must elapse before it cam 
be ascoitained Avhat profit may be expected from operations on a larger 
scale than heretofore. ^ 

The Deputy Conservator of Forests considers that to do a larger busi- 
ness, more means of tiansport must be procured, — either more elephants, or 
a tramway. Mr. Carter considers thr.t the amount of woik an elephant 
can do in these forests has been much over rated, and that the moimlity 
amongst the elephants is probably due to oYcr-woik and insufficient 
food. 


Income-Tax N,-W, P, 

The gross receipts under the various paits of the Income Tax Act, 
and the charges and the net receipts as compared with those under the 
License Tax Act in the preceding year, weic — 

License Tax, 1885-86. 

G$ oss Reedpts, CVuirt^cs, Ncl Receipts, 

Rs. Rs. Rb. 

457,777 99*5 4,5<5,78 i 

I^COMK'iAX, iS 86-87. 



Cross Rcteipls, 

Charges, 

Net Receipts, 

Deducted by the Accountant- 
Gencial from salaries and 

Ks, 

Ks. 

Rs. 

pensions 

Deducted by the Accountant- 
Geneial from inleiest on 

1 , 8 1, 955 

• « • 

g 8 i, 955 . 

Government Scciuilies ... 
Collections by District Ofli- 

2^,222 

f • V 

25,222 

ceis 

7-36,316 

37.851 

6 98,465 

Total 

9 i 4 .h 493 

37,851 

9,05,643 
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Public Instruction, Madras, 1886-87. 

G eneral Statistics — 

During the year under report there* has been a further advance 
, , both in schools furnishing returns to the depart- 

ment, and in scholars attending them. The number 
of institutions of all classes (public and private) 
rose from 16.014 to 16,717, or by 4 per cent., and the attendance from 455,837 
to 488,942, or by 7 per cent. Under public schools there was an increase 
of 312 schools and 25,111 scholars, while the number of private schools rose 
from 1,397 to 1,788, and their attendance from 22,859 30.^53. It is satis- 

factory to note, that the bulk of increase in numbers appertains to public 
schools, which means that many more indip^enous schools, came under 
the drirect influence of the department. 

A comparison of the statistics of the last five years shows that the year 
under report records the highest figures ever reached under schools or 
scholars. The large increase in the number and strength of schools is due 
to the gradual spread of education in rural villages, and to the general 
prosperity of the country. 

It will be observed that the average attendance at public schools rose 
from 30 to 31, which indicates permanence in schools. 

The annexed summary gives the number of schools (public and private) 
and scholars arranged under different classes of i^istituiions according to 
stages of instruction. It will be seen that the lower-secondary (Middle) 
schools for girls only declined as regards numbers by 7, while all other 
classes of institutions either remained stationery or improved incumber. 
The strength of all classes of institutions, excepting normal schools for 
Masters, rose considerably. 

The decline in the attendance of normal schools for masters, notwith- 
standing an increase in their number, is much to be regretted. The largest 
increase, both in schools and in scholars, was under primary schools for 
boys, while the largest relative increase in numbers appertained to profes- 
sional and technical schools. 


Classes of Institutions. 

1885-S6. 

1886-87. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars, 

Arts Colleges 

Professional Colleges 

Upper-secondary (High) schools for boys 
(Enclish) 

Lower-secondary (Middle) schools for boys 
• (English and Vernacular) ... 
Upper-secondary (High) schools for girls 
(English) 

Lower-secondary (Middle) schools for 
girls (English and Vernacular) 

Primary schools for boys 

Uo. for girls 

Normal schools for masters ... 

Do. for mistresses 

Professional and technical schools 

30" 

4 

127 

460 

22 

175 

M»494 

627 

43 

12 

20 

2,688 

304. 

6,162 

23,032 

95 

1,824 

383,878 

35,295 

I, *31 

291 

*»I37 

3* 

4 

143 

4S0 

25 

168 

*5 »o 77 

707 

45 

12 

25 

2,979 

344 

7,ooS 

245362 

119 

L927 

4(11,409 

37,772 

1,104 

324 

*,594 

16,014 

455.837 

16,717 

488,942 
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Education ^ Punjab ^ 1886-87. 

X>RiNciPAL Statistics - * 

The principal features of the Report may be shortly summarised 
as follows : There has been a small increase in the number of public edit* 
c itional institutions and a slight decrease in the number of scholars. 
It is to be regretted that this decrease should have occurred in Primary 
Schools ; but it may confidently be hoped that the falling of will prove 
only temporary, A third Arts College has been added to the Province, the 
Lahore Medical School has been raised to the rank of a College, and 
the number of scholars in Secondary Anglo-Vernacular Schools for boys 
has increased by over 1,500. Thirty-six candidates passed the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta University as compared with 20 in the pre- 
vious year, and 24 were successful in the B. A. Examination of the Punjab 
University as against 15 in 1885-86 ; but no candidate succeeded in pass- 
ing the M. A. Examination of the Punjab University. The publication 
of the results of the F. A. and Entrance Examination since the submission 
of the Report shows, that 42 candidates out of 213 were successful in the 
former, and 167 out of 928 in the latter. The passes last year were 59 and 
233, The successes obtained in the various school examinations were 
somewhat less than in the preceding year ; but they have, nevertheless, 
now raised the numbers of scholars who have passed beyond the Lower 
} rimary stage to 29 per cent- of the whole. The number of teachers* 
certificates awarded was much the same as in the pi evious twelve-month. 
An incicase of Rs 2,80,000 in expenditure is due,, mainly, to the Aitchison 
and the Medical Colleges, and. to the additions made to the inspecting 
agency, which will, it is hoped, result in a steady improvement in the class 
of education given in Primary Schools. Fees increased by Rs. 29,000, 
excluding University fees, and amounted to Rs. 2,23 ooo. Female educa- 
tion has made some progress ; and an important advance is expected from 
measures recently adopted for its promotion, A number of Government 
Schools have been localised ; and the arrangements made for the develop- 
ment of primary education by relieving Local Bodies of certain charges, 
hitherto borne by them, will doubtless result in a marked increase of schools 
and scholars during the cunent year. On the whole, steady and good edu- 
cational work s 5 ems to have been done ihroughout the Province during 
1886 87 ; and, allowing for vaiious failures and drawbacks, a fair mcasurc. 
of progress has bccii attained. 


Census Statistics, 

There were 714,707 villages, townships, and cities in India in i88r, and 
43,532,035 inhabited houses. The villages, townships, and cities were in the 
propottion of 0*52 to each square mile of territory, and the houses in 
the propoition of 32 to each square mile. Bengal had much the largest 
number of villages, &c., these amounting to 248,706, and being at the 
rate of 1-59 to the square mile. The North-West Provinces came next, 
with 81,084 villages, &c., or 0 99 to the square mile. In Oudh there was 
one viljp;7e, &c., to the square mile of area in the province. These are 
the three most densely populated provinces in the Empire — the number 
of persons to the square mile being 470 in Oudh, 426 in Bengal, and 400 
in the North-West Provinces. Cochin,, indeed, shows a population of 
441 to the square mile in an area of 1,361 square miles,; but in this small 
parcel of Native territory, it is only the fort which belongs to the British 
Government, 

In Bengal the number of houses to the square mile was 67, the houses 
Gontainiiig an average of 6’32 persons. The North-West Provinces 
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had 59 houses to the square mile, with an average of 6 82 persons to the 
house, and Oiidh, 85 houses, with an average of 5*51 persons. The average 
number of persons to each house for all Indfti was 5 83. 

Out of tlic male population of 129,941,851 contained in India, 52,029,098, 
or 40 i)er cent., are returned as engaged in agriculture ; 7,248,475, or 5*6 
per cent., were labourers ; 3,027.958, or 2*33 per cent., were in the service 
<jf Government or members of professions; 2,489,516, or 1*9 per cent., 
were engaged in domer.Lic service and occupations ; 49,248,645, or 38 
per cent., were returned as “ independent, and non-prouuctive, and un- 
specified 3'238.73J, or 2*5 per cent., were in commerce; and 12,659,425, 
or 97 per cent., weic m industrial occupations. 

Tims, we find I'^ss than I2i per cent, of the male population engaged 
in commercial aufl industrial pursuits, while 40 per cent, were directly 
engaged in agriculture, to which should be added, probably, the bulk of 
the labourers ; and doul'tless a large proportion of those returned in the 
*• independent imii-piOvluctive ” cl.ass were directly dependent on the land, 
though not actually emph'yed in its cultivation. 

The total area of the country in 1881 was 1.372.588 square miles ; but 
the division into cull ivable, cuitivated, and unciiltiv.ible land is so lacking 
is! complctene s, that it is not possible to say what relation these divisions 
h^riv 10 each other, expect for some provinces. * 

Although til'- 0 were altogether, in 1881, 714,707 towns and villages 
in India, in great part these are small collections of huts, hardly worthy 
of being called even villages. As many as 348,466 contained *less than 
200 inhabitants each, and 18^,486 contained each a population varying 
between 200 and 500. Of towns, propeily so called, the number is 
lelatively very .small for such a vast area, There was only 63 with a 
population exceeding 50000, 123 tvith a population of from 20,000 to 
50,000. and 388 with a population ranging between 10,000 and 20,000. 
In the fust class of the 63, contamiiig a po)>ulatiou of upwards of 50,000 
oach, there were only 23 with a population exceeding 100,000, and of 
these 23. only 5 had a population each, of more than 200.000, namely, 
I?ombay, Calcutta with its suumbs, iMadia--', Hydeiabad in the Deccan 
with iis subui I'S, including Seciiudei abad, and Lucknow. It is probable 
that Renal es may have to be added to the list of towns '’containing over 
I'oo, 000 inhahit.nnt-, foi at the last census it was only 300 fhort of that 
number, and the city has increased hugely in numhers <>f L'te years. In 
general, tlie incrc:»sc of the population of these laige towns is noticeable, 
ami, in a few ca.-^es, sucli as Rangoon, quite rcmhrkablc. Some few towns 
fell Oil in popiil.Pi'Mi dining the decade Yh”ckni>\v, Rliygalpnr, h'aiukha- 
bad, Mirz.qnn*. and Monghyr) ; but whereas in icS/i there were only 45 
Town-:; in India v illi a population exceeding 50,000, tiic number had iu- 
1 1 eased to 6j in i8bi. 


Public Service Coi7imissiou, 

We take this paragraph relating to the age of Native Candi- 
dates for report: — * 

The Commiv-sion would accordingly adhere to the principle that probationers 
should be selected and' enter on their .special training at the age at which their 
general cduc.'Uion is r.<>nally completed. Taking .a University degree as the ordinary 
index of a complete gjiieral education, a maximum limit of 23 years would apjicar 
the most suitable with leferciice to the course of study at the Indian Universities 
The folio \vin;j figures fahow the average age at which Natives at the Indian Uni, 
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•versities pass the examuiations for First Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Master of Arts, 
respectively : — 

F. A. B. A. . M. A. 

Examination. Examination. Examination, 

Calcutta University 19 years. 22 years, 23 years. 

Bombay „ ‘9 ■> , 2 * .. 2 J .. 

Madras „ 19 years, 6 months. 22 „ (Information not 

available. ) 

Punjab „ 19 years, 6 months. 21 years, 6 months. 22jears, 6 months. 

These fi^jiires, considered in connection with the low limit of age at present 
fixed for the English examination, possess additional significance when it is re- 
membered that High Education in India c.annot, as a general rule, be said to com- 
mence until students enter on their college course, and that a system of domestic 
education, similar to that which prevails in lingland, is scarcely known in India, 
rile Senate of the Calcutta University li.as, in a separile communication * ad- 
dressed to the Cominivsioii, pointed out the disqualifying effect of tiie present limit 
of age on students who have completed a course of libera! education at Indian or 
other Universities. The Commission is, moreover, of opinion that, so far at all 
events, as Natives of India are concerned, the intellectual powers and other qualifica- 
tions of candidates can be better tested at a later age. Again, in view of the 
different circumstances which prevail in England and India, what may be called 
the ‘‘ accidents of education” must alw. ays tend to place Native candidates at a 
disadvant.age, and even as between Native candidates themsolves, similar causes 
opeiate to the prejalic^? of certain classes of cindidates. Consi'leraliv>n 5 of this 
nature appear to have a mateiial bearing on the question of the age-limits which 
.should he prescribed in connection with the Civil Service examination hold in 
Eiiglan 1, hud support the conclusion that a higher maximum age-limit is desirable 
with a vit‘sv to secure greater equality in the conditions of competition between 
the several classes of caiididat'es. It has been repn-sented to the Commission that, 
having regard to the earlier development of Natives of imlia, the extension of the 
limit of age might give Native cindidates undue adv.uitages as compared with 
European candidates. The insli actions to the Commission preclude it from enter- 
ing on a dHcn-*>ion of this objection. It can only explain that, in making its 
prescnl recommendation, it docs not contemplate any dilfcreiitial trealineiU, in this 
respect, of the two classes of candidates. It is be!i(*ved tliat any such dilTercntial 
treatment would be indefensible in principle, ami would not be acceptable to those 
classes of the Indian community more immediately concerned. 

In regaid to the minimum age-limit, the <.'ommis‘jion would prefer 19 ye.ars in 
the ])l.ice of 17 years, the limit at preveiil in force, or iS years as originally fixed, 
on the ground that it i-s picfeiMhle that the successful candidates, who may be 
Natives, should not enter upon their duties before aitaining the age of 21 years, 
and that the raising of the minimum limit would have the effect of encouraging 
Native candidates to proceed to England. The Commisuon has not overlo iked 
the fact that the raising of the age limits which it advocates, may lender it necessary 
to reconsider the cliaiacter of the examination in regard to English candidates, 
and that its recommcndatioii incidenlally raises the question of age for the latter, 
the conditions applicable to whom it is precluded from considering. At the same 
time the Commis-^ioii entertains no doubt that the m iximmn age-limit for Native 
candidates should he substantially raised ; and it is furlher of opinion, that the 
nearer the miximiim limit can be brought into accoulance with the recommenda- 
tions of 1,01 d Macaulay’s Committee, the more satisfactory is the result likely 
to he, as tending to widen the area of choice and to secure the qualified 

candidates. In regard to the age-lirails generally, the Commission would have 
prefe.icd to leave lU recommendations imlefinile, if it weie not for the fact that 
the question embodied in its instructions c.aiU for a definite answer. Accordingly, 
the recommendation of the Commission on this point is that the ininiiuum and 
maximum limit of age for Native candidates at the op Jii competitive examination 
held in England should be 19 aiul 23 years, respeciively. ^ 


* See Vol. VI, Section III, Sub- Section A, page il« 
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Reports on Publications Isstud and Registered in the several 
'Provinces of British India during the year 1886. Superinten> 
dent of Government Printing. Indi&; 1887. 

T hese Reports commence .with the one from the Madras 
Presidency. The Registrar of Books there records 
“ a perceptible increase in the publication of original matter, 
particularly in the Indian vernaculars.” This quotation is front 
an opening paragraph of his Report. Towards the end of 
it we find him writing : “ It may be added that most of what 
are called original works appear, from an examination of 
the catalogue for the year, to be mere abstracts, adaptations, 
and imitations of the incidents related in the two great Indian 
epics, and the Puranas, or expositions of the Dwytha and 
Adwytha philosophy.” Which verdict are we to accept ? 

Under the heading Art is mentioned “ a collection of rules 
on the Hindu art of dancing, describing the various attitudes, 
emotions of hands and fingers, and the singing of female 
dancers.” The italics are ours. The Registrar of Books 
deems it matter for satisfaction that Telegu “ attempts at 
adaptations” of King Lear and other of Shakespeare’s „pla3's 
have been put forth. For our part we fail to extract any 
iconoclastic satisfaction from the knowledge that they are 
being vulgarized and licked out of shape. History and Bio- 
graphy are said to be deserted literary fields. A more cheer- 
ful account is rendered of Language, embracing Notes on 
Aryan and Dravidian philology, the first South Indian edition 

of the Balamanorami, a complete Telegu dictionary, &c. &c. 
A Manual of the Diseases of the Elephant, figures in the list 
of Medical works. Literature we are told has been enriched 
by some new publications of general interest, in which the 
social and domestic condition of the Hindu community is 
discussed. First in this roll of honour are held to be Sir 
M. E. Grant Duffs addreses to the graUuates of the local 
University. Politics introduces us to a pamphlet in English 
on Village Autonomy. The author describes Indian village 
organization, and dilates on the value of the ancient institu- 
tions as an agency for securing popular and cheap administra- 
tion. But what is the use of holding these congenial indigenous 
institutions up to admiration now that the Government and 
the country arc committed to an alien, uncongenial schtme 
of local Self-government. There is nothing for it now but 
crying over spilt milk, Religion comprised more than 45 
per cent, of the published literature of the year, Mahomedans 
contributing a larger number of books than usual. All over 
India, and in every way open to them, Mahomedans appear 
to be vigorously bestirring themselves at last. This is a 
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healthy sign of the times ; so is the publication of elemen- 
tary works on sanitation anp the preservation of health. 

The Director of Public Instruction calls attention to the 
following remarks by the Reg^trar : “ It may not be out of 
place to repeat here that the infringement of Copyright in the 
Government Readers noticed in previous reports, goes on with 
impunity, owing to the absence of an amended Copyright 
Law, and an International Convention between Lritish Indian 
and Foreign States.” 

Bombay. 

The Registrar of Native Publications, Bombay, records 
a decrease in the number of works registered to the extent of 
219 works, and attributes it to the discontinuance of more than 
20 periodicals, of which 18, most of them literary magazines, started 
in 1884-85. Hinduism is the title of a brief defence of the 
Hindu religion, originally delivered at Kurrachec by Mr. 
N, Gupta. Here is^ a suggestive extract from it : — 

“There should be no mistake about our attitude towards Christianity. 
If we have not embraced the Church of Christ, it is certainly not because 
we cannpt realise His greatness. How can wc be blind to the greatness, the 
unrivalled splendour, of Jesus Christ 1 Behind the British ICmpire from 
which the sun never turns away his face, behind all the mighty powers of 
Europe, behind modern enlightenment, behind America, behind science 
and all its triumphs, behind new continents, behind the gigantic dominions 
of Russia, — lies the single great personality — the greatest of all known to 
US— of Jesus Christ. There is no sublimer figure in history than Chiist 
on the cross, with that last look of infinite pity and infinite love, and that 
last prayer of forgiveness for those who knew not what they did. His 
resurrection is surely no fable. He lives in Europe, and America, and 
Asia, and Africa as a King and guide and teacher. He lives in our midst. 
He seeks to re j^ivify religion in India in all its ancient earnestness. We 
owe evc»'ything — even this deep yearning towards our own ancient Hinduism 
— to Christianity. If it had not been for the light of this religion, we 
should have never known how deep we have sunk into the quagmire of 
superstition. The Hrahn^o Sannlj movement is due to Christianity, and 
is one of the indications of the revival of true Hinduism. Pandit 
Dayaiiand Saraswati preached the religion of the Vedas, and if it is said 
that he was not influenced by Chiistiaiiity, still it must be admitted that 
his movement was an indirect outcome of a ficsli religions impulse. 
Christianity is fulfilling a great mission in India ; but its highest mission 
is yet unfulfilled, or but fulfilled in part. That mission is the re juvenes- 
cence of Hinduism.” 

Instigated thereto by Lord Rcay’s resolution of October 
1885 in favour of technical education, a Parsi gentleman, 
Mr. J. K. Gujjar, 13 . Sc. M.A., has put forth A proposal 
for a Polytechnic Academy at Suraty which is a rough sketch of 
his idea of what a Training College for Tecljnical Education 
ought to be. Surat is selected as an eligible site for such 
an institution, as affording special facilities for the development 
of manufacturing industries. Bombay is evidently going to 
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take the lead in India in the much-needed provision of technical 
education for its people. Our readers will remember how 
strongly the Vice-chancellor of tile TBombay University spoke 
some three months ago, in favour of a college-course of 
technical instruction to students. By the way, there seems 
a probability now, that the handsome sum of money subscribed 
for a Ripon Memorial Fund will, after all these years of shilly- 
shally and doing nothing with it, be devoted to the uses of 
technical education. Better use could not be found for it 
we venture to think. The Reptiles of Sind is a systematic 
account, with descriptions, of all the species inhabiting the 
province, and contains a table of their geographical distribu- 
tion in Persia, Beluchistan, Afghanistan, Panajb, the North- 
West Provinces, and the Peninsula of India generally. The 
work includes the discoveries that have been made since the 
issue of the author’s work, entitled — “ The Vertebrate Zoolo- 
gy of Sind,” in 1884. The author observes that during 
this interval, a great many mammals (Miaro-mammalia especi- 
ally), birds and reptiles which w'cre not previously known, 
have been found to inhabit the province, several in each class 
being new to science. • 

Tlic total number of Marathi books published in 1886 was 
419 again.st 487 of the previous year. Biographyy like Vojfages 
and Travels^ is ‘‘ at a discount.” The Drama flourishes, 
Nineteenth century Hindustanis of cill castCS and Cl'CCds, aiC 
as fond of tlicatrical representations, as were the Greeks of 
olden time, and it is to this congenial outcome of national 
literature, that a man desirous of ascertaining the bent of 
popular opinion will turn his attention. It is in the main 
decidedly conservative, opposed to English innov"ations, Sns- 
hikshit Strij or the Well-bred Woman, graphically depicts the 
happy home-life of an orthodox Brahman couple Taritni 
Sktkshan Natika is a caricature on female, education and 
educated young men. Of the three girl-students of the Poona 
High School introduced, one, a child-widow, gets rc-married, 
a second robs her brother, and elopes with a lover, the third 
obtains a divorce from her husband, on the ground that he 
is not as learned as she is, and then turns Christian. Aranyaf^ 
odana Platak sets forth the grievances of the people with 
resi^cct to fwest conservancy. Giinotkarsha Natak is devoted 
to exemplification of the excellence of merit. 

Of 27 works of fiction published, only 6 arc weighted 
with a moral : so much the better for them and their readers, 
we take it. One docs not look for sermons in a novel : it 
is unlruc to art when it usurps the functions of a pulpit. As 
Goethe puts it : “Truth need not always be embodied; 
enough if it hover round like a spiritual essence, which gives 
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one peace and fills the atmosphere with a solemn sweetness : 
like harmonious music of bells/' Colonql Meadows Taylor's 
Indian tale Tara has 1;)Cen translated into Guzerathi : so 
has — Don Quixote. Wc doubt whether orientals will be 
able to appreciate its humour. In the man of the East and 
and man of the West, sense of humour seems altogether 
differently, contrarily even, arranged. 

Mr. Vishnu Raghun5.Lh Ndtu, B.A., the author of Rashiya 
gives a historical account of the rise and progress of the 
Russian lunpirc, and seeks to dispel the false and exaggerated 
ncAions pievailing in some Native circles as to the over- 
powering might and majesty of the Czar's Empire, and the 
political character of the people. In another book, Naval 
Pchalnn Phirani Desk Kalyani \Tarti, a Russian invasion of 
India is repelled by Native Volunteers alone. Amongst the 
new pciiodicals started in Bombay is one called Arya Bliagini, 
or the Aiyan Sister, a literary journal conducted by a Deccan 
Hindu lady, and intended for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of Native ladies. The StrihodJia is another periodical, 
most of the contributors to which arc ladies — young Tarsi 
ladies. An Urdu literary and scientific journal entitled Shnmshcl, 
or the Sun C)f the Sciences, has been started at Ahmcdabad. 
Wholesome signs of the times are an Tissay on Ilcalih and 
Savvajanik Arogya. The former gives .sound advice on such 
subjects as the sanitation of private re.sidenccs, wholesome 
food, pure water, Src. ; the latter deals witli Municipal sanita- 
ti(m. Guldasia llikinatya Illayat MisaJdn Sindi Tib is a 
work on Unani, or Greek medicines, low-priccd, and intended 
(or the use of poor people. 

Of the Classical languages Sanskrit takes the lead in the 
number of books published ; Tersian comes next, and then 
Arabic, Tarka Kauinudi is a woik on the Vaisheshika branch 
f)f the Nyaya philosojjhy of Kanada, edited with various 
readings and notc.s, critical and ex[)lanatory, by Mr. M. N. 
Drivedi, Professor of Sanskrit, Samaldas College, Bhavnagar 

Pitjiarvh'dha SluUtya SamvuttihJic. or the widow-mnrria^c ns snnctioiiod hy lh<2 
SL:ldr:is, ticnls isi a snuili c<'nipass ilic* li.nul-confoslcd whcthei the Diarnaj^e 

<if Hiudti widows (if the twicodmin is vanclioned l*y the Shiulrn'<. Nunierous 

a\ilhouiie>. fu'm ihe liiivlvi ShnMi.i-, and rinans sancinniiiig widow-mnnin^e are 
qiif'li'd, and ilio ai-ainu’iils of the opponents of wido\v-m,iiri:i(^e aie noiiccil." The 
Kama ^iknya kNLhcdha Datsluika^ or an int-'idicrion of the .s.ale of a maiden 
(in in^. na ^c’), quores aiuho'-itaiive utterances in .Saii-kiit of tlic SliU'ti.as condemning 
the j^rartice cf giving away iu.iKlen>^ iii iinruago in consider.iiion of a sum of 
m-iuey prevaditig among j)ooi Hindu familie-, givts a (hij.oaii tiansl.iiion of the 
Sanskiit quotations, and points out the various social and moral evil elTecls of this 
censurable practice. ^ 

In l^ombay, although the Marathi publications were more 
numerous than the Guzerathi ones, the latter were more 
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vpluminous. Some of the former were in fact small tracts 
of indifferent merit. , 

BengaL ‘ ’ 

The Bengal Government appears to be dependent on the 
Bengal Library for information as to the literary outcomes 
of the Province, 2,5/1 publications were received during the 
year 1886 — 160 less than the number received in the previous 
year. The Library classification of books is peculiar. For 
instance, under the heading Art are included works on Agri- 
culture and Magic. We are glad to hear of a growing demand 
for works on Agriculture, and that books are being written 
with a view to rousing an interest in manufactures. Local Self- 
government is credited with having created a demand for 
such books as Rdsliy a treatise on road-making. Publications 
under the heading Biography are fairly numerous, and are 
said to bo growing in popular favour. Noteworthy amongst 
them is Baboo Khrishnakumar Mitra’s Mtihanmtad Charit, an 
attempt to overcome and do away with softie of those popular 
Hindu prejudices against the Prophet and his religion, which 
are a heritage from days of Mahomedan supremacy. ,,Main 
Wahihum^ written in Hindi, is the autobiography of one 
Damodar Shastri, an enterprizing Mahratta traveller and 
literary man. 

As to Drama we are told that the success achieved by 
that clever, social comedietta Bibahabiblirat has induced 
a host of imitations — all of them decidedly inferior in 
literary merit and artistic finish to their model, but none 
of them falling short of it in hatred towards Anglicism. 
Educated Hindu females are painted in the darkest colours 
possible. The Calcutta agitation against the adulteration 
of ghee gave birth to two dramas. Kcrani Chant is a 
protest against the petty tyrannies exei;cised by European 
heads of offices over their Native - clerks, Ganyer Morata on 
the other hand is a protest against the tyranny of village- 
headmen in the mofussil. Deprived of all administrative 
powers, they have betaken themselves to invention of scandals 
and other nefarious means of annoyance to victims who 
dare not oppose their tyrannies, because of their importance 
in the village community, — a possibly useful side-light on Local 
Self-government fads ! Emboldened by the success of ..my- 
thological dramas derived from the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata, and the Puranas, playwrights, we are told have 
introduced on the stage great religious reformers such as 
Gaudama, Buddha and Chaitanya with considerable success. 
Mahomedans object to any representation on the stage of their 
Prophet, and therefore the author of Dharviabir Muhammad 
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lias been unable to induce any theatrical manager to accept 
his play. 

Three works of fictioq>^by Baboo Chandi Charan Sen are 
•described as remarkable productions in their own way ; their 
object being to inspire hatred against the early English rulers 
of the country. The Report says : “ The tendency of these 

works is extremely mischievous ; and had Baboo Chandi 
Charan been a gifted writer, he could have done an incalculable 
amount of mischief to the Government and the people. For- 
tunately the Babu is no artist whatever. His long, insipid 
speeches and soliloquies make his volumes tedious and weari- 
some reading, and they are sure to repel most readers."' The 
year 1886 is characterized as singularly devoid of idealistic 
works of fiction. As a realistic novel Sans^r is commended. 
The authors of certain realistic works written with the avowed 
object of exposing the evils of society are declared to have 

no desire to bring about a change for the better."" They 
arc generally devoted to abuse of Anglicism, and arc generally 
indecent and obseSne. Satiihva Saroja by Mahamaya, an 
authoress, is pronounced readable “ though it is full of those 
minutf details of little things with which women are so fond 
of occupying themselves.” The Ayurbeda Sanjabiarii is “ a 
collection of very clever essays on the antiquity, usefulness, 
and present condition of Hindu medical science.” Under 
the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Aszca Baidyaka^ 
the ablest work known on Hindu Veterinary Science, is in 
course of publication. It is edited by Babu Umesh Chandra 
Gupta, librarian of the Sanskrit College Library. Many 
treatises on Homeopathy have been put forth. The enquiry 
instituted by Government into the castes and occupations of 
the people, has given rise to much speculation on the subject 
of the origin of the different castes in Bengal and their social 
position. Two works were received last year indicative of 
the direction which’ the speculation is taking. One of these 
works — Jati Praband/ia — endeavours to prove that the Szvarna- 
baniks are Baishyas, and that they ought to hold a much 
higher social position than what they are allowed to hold at 
present. The other work — Bange Baishyanianaya — endeavours 
to prove that the Sadpopas of Bengal are Baishyas, with the 
same object in view. It is thought in certain quarters that 
with the spread of English education, and the consequent 
advahee of more liberal ideas, caste prejudices are giving way. 
But the spirit in which these works are written would seem 
to indicate that instead of weakening, education has simply 
strengthened these prejudices. Every caste* is endeavouring 
to gain a higher position in the caste hierarchy than what it 
holds at the present moment. 
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Of school books there are legion ; and some of the best 
graduates of the Calcutta University are said to be devoting 
their talents to manufacture of cribs and keys — which are 
carelessly compiled, more carelessly printed, and altogether 
demoralizing in their effect on the student-mind. 

Songs abound ; some of them remarkable for their melody 
and sweetness. The best collection of love songs is to be 
found in the small work called Gathiihdr, Next to love songs, 
religious ones are most popular. Of these, the haul songs 
arc the most popular and interesting. They are sung by 
mendicants in every part of the country to the tunc of the 
ekt&ra, or one-stringed instrument, before enraptured audiences. 
The word luxul is formed from the Sanskrit word batitl, a 
madman, by a process of softening and elimination peculiar 
to the Bengali tongue. Whenever a man in the course of 
a religious song or dance loses his sense of external existence, 
or falls into a temporary fit, he is said to become a baiiL The 
hauls are most numerous in a sect of Vaisnabs called the 
Kart dbhajar dal, whose s()iritual chief resides af a place named 
Ghoshpara, about 30 miles to the north of Calcutta. For the 
simplicity and homeliness of the tune, the language, the senti- 
ment, and the idea, and for the aptness of their similes, the 
haul sangits are unsurpassed by anything in Bengali literature. 

The writer of the Report deems it a strange thing, that 
side by side with the advancement of education and the spread 
of liberal ideas, there should exist a demand for riddles and 
mystic manitaSy and so forth. Perhaps the liberal ideas do 
not really spread beyond the tongue. In Tat/vja Chiutamaui 
an attempt is made to controvert some of the rationalism 
of John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. 

The best work in verse received during the year under review 
is adjudged to be The Last Dajy a satire by Ram Sarma. Oddly 
enough not a single work appeared on the subject of politics. 
Is it because Yuiing-Bengal must have a platform and 
hear the sound of his own voice before he can feci an interest 
in the subject? Every shade of religious opinion was re- 
presented. In the book entitled Jogsadhan Sainhandhe Kcti- 
paya rrasnottara. Baboo Bijay Khiishna Goswami says, that 
the means possessed by the Brahmo Somaj of realizing God 
in the soul are insufficient, and he, therefore, urges the necessity 
for practise of Yoga, For some time past the Brahmos have 
been moving in the direction of mysticism. About the so- 
called Hindu revival wc quote the Report at length. It says : — 

‘ The most important of the religious publications of the past year were 
those issued by the Hindu revivahsls. The revivalists may be divided 
into two distinct school?,— -namely, the conservative school and the liberal 
school. The conseivative school believes in the infallibility of the Kishis, 
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and in the superiority of the Hindu shastras to the scriptures of all other 
nations, and denounces the least deviation from established practice a§ 
un-Hindu. Pandit Sasadhar Tatkachuramani belongs to this class of 
revivalists. In his Dhatviabyiifihyd he is endeavouring to defend every 
Hindu practice on the principles of Western science, though his knowledge 
of science appears to be of a very superficial character. In the work 
entitled Dharmabishdyak pratibdd^ an anonymous author attempts to prove 
that the Hindu religion is the best of religions, and that Christianity is very 
faulty and inipeifect. The late Ramkrishna Paramah.insa of Dakshineswar 
also helped greatly to further the cause of this school of religions thought. 
Books containing many of his sayings and religions opinions have been 
published. In the Tathoaprakdshikd^ edited by Ram Chandr.i Datta, are 
given the views of the Paramahansa in matters religious. In his Paralok 
Tatiwd, nal)ii Chandra Shekhar Basu explains the Hindu doctrine of the 
future existence of man. 

The leaders of the liberal section of the Hindu revivalists are men of 
great culture, experience, and sound judgment. Tliey have studied the 
Hindu shastras with very great care. They have a flim faith in Hinduism, 
and great respect for the Rishis ; but th,.y cannot ignore the altered cir- 
cumstances of the present time. They do not consider the Rishis as 
infallible, and they are, thcicforc, for inti oducing such changes in Hindu 
society as may, from time to time, be consideied necessaiy. These are 
their views in matters •temporal. But in inatteis spiritual they think that 
the bulk of tlic Hindus of the present day do not know anything of the 
teachings of the great Rishi«, and so they want to revive Hinduism in its 
ancient and spiritual form. The means adopted for the propagation of their 
views is chiefly in the periodicals, in one of which Babii Bankim Chandra 
Chatteiji, the leader of this movement, is giving a rationalistic or rather 
revivalist exposition of the Bhagavatgila. B.ibu Bankim Chandra has 
recently written a woik entitled Krishna Charita^ in which Krishna is 
represented as the Ideal Man or God Incarnate, for it is God alone that 
can be the Ideal Man. He considers Kiishna to be a higher ideal than 
even Buddha, Chaitanya, or Christ. His method of examining ancient 
Sanskrit works is the present Rmopean method. He liaS Studied many 
works about Krishna-worship with great care, and has rejected a gieat 
part of those works, and especially of the Mahabluirata. as interpolations ; 
and he thinks riiat all the superstitions which have latterly gathered around 
Kri&hna-worship have their origin in such interpolations, Babu Kali 
Prasaiina Cliatterji’s Dharmaprachdr may be considered as a woik belong- 
ing to this school. In it the author discusses, from the standpoint of an 
educated Hindu and revivalist, questions relating to the esotenc doctrines 
of Hinduism. His method of examination of the shastras is substanti.illy 
the same as that of Babu Bankim Chandra. Dcvatattiua is another woik 
of this school, in which the theogony of the Hindus has been explained 
from a rationalistic point of view.” 

North-Western Provinces and Oiidh, 

fifteen hundred works of all classes were published during 
the year ; an increase of about 16 per cent, on the number 
of pufelications in 1S85, of nearly 100 per cent, on the 
number issued in 1884. More books were written in Urdu 
than in any other language, but the number was nearly 
stationary, while works in Hindi increased 58 .per cent. That 
seems to point to a healthy downward infiltration of educa- 
tional influences among the masses. English is not much 
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affected as yet as a vehicle for. transmission of thought and 
information. A slight decrease in Sanskrit works is held to 
have been more than compensated fct by an increase under the 
heads Arabic and Persian. Comparatively few of the books 
put forth were original works, the majority of them being 
reprints of standard treatises. We are glad to hear that 
science and medicine received unusual attention, especially 
from Urdu writers. This is another sign of the awakening 
of Indian Mahomedans to a knowledge of the side upon 
which their bread is buttered, references to which have al- 
ready been made. It is noticeable that an American lecture 
on Electrical Physiology has found a translator. There was 
a decrease in the number of publications on language, mis- 
cellaneous subjects, and poetry, and an increase in those 
treating of religion. Three original dramas were published, 
but we are told nothing about them. More germane to the 
times, perhaps, is The Clerk's Friend, in English and Urdu, con- 
taining a compendium of English words of general use in 
correspondence, with their equivalents and meaning in Roman 
character. It also gives directions for letter writing, and a 
list of familiar synonyms and proverbs. Yet another sign 
of the times it is that, notwithstanding the prejudice of or- 
thodox Jains against making their religious books common, 
33 of them have been published through the Jaitl Frabhakar 
Press, Benares. More books were published at Cawnpore 
than at any other town in the North-Western Provinces, Luck- 
now comes next in the matter of numbers. Allahabad is 
only fifth in the list. 

Punjab. 

In the Punjab last year, 1857 books were published ; nearly 
300 more than in the preceding year. Most of them were 
written in Urdu. About them the Superintendent of the 
Government Educational Press writes : — 

The subjects in which the largest number of publications appear are Religion 
and Poetry. In all indigenous Mahomedan schools, which are generally held in 
mosques, whether in towns or villages, and in all Mahomedan families, the 
different chapters of the Quran are taught. Similarly, in Hindu and Sikh families 
the thousand names of Vishnu, the Stotras, and evening and morning prayers 
from the Granth are learnt. Hence there is a large demand for chapters of the 
Quran separately printed for the sake of cheapness, and lor small tracts containing 
Hindu and Sikh prayers. These, as well as the missionary tracts, contribute to 
swell the number of religious publications. 

There is an inordinate passion for poetry both among the educated and i’Mterate 
people of the Province. In many of the cities and large towns of the Panjab, 
especially in and about Delhi, there are poetical societies called vmshA'ardhs^ of 
which the members assemble periodically to recite their gkazals or other poetical 
compositions. The highest aspiration of these poets is to gain the applause of the 
auditors. Iii almost all villages, groups of inhabitants assemble to hear poetical 
recitations, which they enjoy and value as a sort of mental treat. 

The smallest number of books registered is under the head of Art and of 
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Voyages and Travels. The (act that manufacturers and artisans learn their family 
handicraft practically without the aid of books accounts for the small demand for 
books under the former head. And the people of India are devoid of that restles's 
energy and enterprise which cliar-rcteriae the Europear^ nations. They are liome- 
abiding, and have little inclination to travel ; llicrefore their literature on this 
subject is so poor. 

Under the heading Arty two original works were registered 
77/0 Artisad s Metallurgical Handbook and Workshop Covipaition, 
and Gilt dd risdla, a treatise on gilding, in Punj.ibi. Tazkira, 
i-Asdr ttsh shuara-i- Hamid gives brief biographical notices 
and specimens of Urdu poetry by Hindu writers. Most of 
the poets are Kayasths of the North-West Provinces, who 
have for many generations studied Persian, and have imitated 
Mahomedam writers. Hay&t-i-sd'di, containing a sketch of 
the life of Sd’di of Shirdz is said to be the first book of critical 
and biographical research that has yet appeared in Urdu. 
Tazkira-t-M altka-i- Victoria : a life of the Qucen-limpress 
figures under the heading Biography. Nine original dramas arc 
recorded ; the Arabian Nights seems a favorite quarry for 
their plots. Under ‘the heading Fiction, five original works 
were registered. “ of which the only one worth mentioning 
is the Folk Talcs of Hindustan in English, written apparently 
by a Native.” There is a versified history of India in Urdu, 
intended for children. There is a .slight increase in the 
number of books on law and medicine. Under the convenient 
heading Miscellaneous, 184 publication arc entered. Baam-U 
Akhir gives minute details of the amusements of the last two 
Kings of Delhi, and the large number of dishes spread at 
their feasts. The author of Jagat Parsharth “makes an in- 
discriminate onslaught on all sects of the Hindus and on the 
education giv.cn to Native girls by the Missionaries, and he ad- 
vocates the system of female education offered by the Arya 
Somaj.” Of Bavastha, or the Rule, we arc told : '• The writer 
appears to be under the impression that lie uses reasonable argu- 
ments.” Aiick Dars/tan, by the late Lala Biliilri Lai, gives an 
account of the different .sy.stems of philosophy obtaining in the 
Punjab. It opens with the Charnock, the ancient sceptical .system 
which denied the existence of God, the moral sense, and the 
next world j and ends with the doctrines of the Arya Samaj. 
The author simply states the doctrines, without any attempt 
at critical examination. It is pleasant to rend that now-a- 
days the better class of Mnhomcdaii religious authors in the 
Punjab, as in other parts of India, avoid the bitterness cf tone 
they formerly employed against people who profess other re- 
ligions tlian that of Islam, and against their co-religionists 
of a different sect. • 

In Burma 107 original works were pirblishcd ; chiefly 
dramatic, poetical, and miscellaneous compositions, of an ephe- 
VOL. LXXXVII.] 13 
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meral character. Nothing in the fear’s outcome there calls for 
special mention, except the Kachin spelling book ; an attempt 
by two Missionaries to reduce a*Savage dialect to writing. 
The characters employed are Burmese, with slight modifica- 
tions, In Assam 1 1 books were published, six of them educa- 
tional, all of them unimportant. The chapter on Coorg takes 
the form of an official communication from the Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner which runs thus : “ I am directed 
to report that no publications were registered in Coorg during 
the year 1886.” In Ajmere-Merwara one book was registered. 
It contains 42 pages of English grammar, rules in Urdu, and 
some exercises. 


Monograph on Brass and Copper Ware in the Punjab, 1886-7. 
Published by authority. Lahore, “ Civil and Military Gazette " 
Press, 1888. 

T he Punjab Government has published under its authority, 
a Monograph prepared by Mr. D. C. 'Johnstone, a Junior 
Civilian under that Government, on Brass and Copper Ware 
manufactured in the Punjab. 

The raw material, consisting of copper, tin, and zinc, is chiefly 
imported from Europe, the indigenous metals, and those formerly 
imported from Cabul, China, &c., being undersold and driven 
out of the market. 


Imports for the year 1886-87 


Imported from 

Copper, 

unwrought. 

Brass, 

unwrought. 

Tin. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bombay ••• 

... 

1,092 

. 851 


Bombay Port ... 

... 

2,98,272 1 

2,74,850 

7,860 

Bengal 

... 

182 


7 S 

Howrah 

r • • 

3,27,860 

65,688 

1 7*304 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

• •• 1 

20,436 

18,883 

909 

Central Provinces 


*.326 


12 

Berar 

999 




Rajputana and Central India 

• 99 

8,762 

1,633 


Sindhj excluding Kardchi ... 

• 99 

14,274 

1,932 


Kardchi ... ... 

• • « 

1,76,098 

99.383 


Total 

• 99 

8,48,458 

4,63,220 

27,858 
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Compoiition of Brass. 

Zinc group : — 

1. Common yellow brass (piial), 2^ parts of copper to I part of zinc. 

2. Ship-sheathing brass, 3 pans of copper to 2 of zinc. 

3. Dipping brass {Bharat) 1% parts of copper to i of zinc. 

Tin group : — 

1. Grey brass {Ka 7 tsa\ $ parts of copper to i of zinc. 

2. Bell metal, 2^ parts of copper to i of zinc. 

3. Alloy called {Bharat)^ 5 parts of copper, 4 of zinc, and i of tin. 

Lead group : — 

1. Bharat^ equa^ parts of copper and lead ; or, more commonly, i part 
of copper to two<thirds of zinc, and ^ of tin. 

Real white brass {kansa) for which Moorshedabad, and Kaii- 
channagar in Bengal are noted is not made in the Punjab. 

Copper is imported in sheets and blocks. That imported 
from Khetri Singhana in Rajputana, costs Rs. 50 a maund, and 
a seer of this is added to every maund of alloy. Tin is import- 
ed in sheets, and is £nglish. 

Old metal is used largely in the mannfactures, as being 
cheaper than new metal. Locally^madc brass is cheaper than 
the imported article ; but the latter is preferred as being more 
malleable, and because what is lost in the price of the material 
is gained in the manufacture. 

The articles manufactured are : — cooking utensils ; dishes ; 
plates and trays ; baking dishes ; caskets ; water vessels ; 
musical instruments ; Hookas and tobacco pipes ; toys ; Hindu 
idols and sacrificial vessels ; candlesticks ; lamps ; ink-stands j 
nut-crackers, spittOOUS, &C., &C. 

, Imports in 1886-87. 

From N.-W. P. and Oudh ... { *«S 3 . 990 . 

From Kashmir ... j S^vyrne®." } 

Exports in 1886-87. 

Copper and Brass Ware to Central India through Kula, Rs. 15,185. 

„ „ „ Cabul, SvvAt and Bajoiir, Rs. 49,989. 

„ „ Kashmir, Jammu, and Murree, Rs. 1,50,887. 

Among districts, Rewari exports Rs. 51,000 worth of brass 
and Rs. 45,000 of kansa to all points of the compass ; and 
Dchli, to the extent of Rs. 1,01,200, and both places export a 
largc^but unspecified amount of Copper-ware. 

The total number of males employed in the manufactures 
is reported to be 14,460. Their wages vary from to 
annas for common workmen, while the skilled artificers earn 
from 4 to 6 annas per diem. The hcfivier work of hammermen 

s remunerated at the rate of 6 to 7 annas a day. 
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As regards patterns, chased and*other\vise. the Punjabi ware 
is inferior to that of Kashmir, Persia, and Mooradabad. As 
a rule, Hindus use brass, and Mahomedans copper wares ; but 
a high caste of the followers of Vishnu, in Mooltan, use only 
copper and silver articles. 

For the processes of smelting and manufacture, we will refer 
the reader to the Monograph, which contains most copious and 
accurate details under these heads. 


Report on the Administration of the Nr W. Provinces and Ondh, 

for the year ending list AJ arch 1887. Allahabad Govern- 
ment Press, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1888. 

Not many months ago Sir Alfred Lyall gave to the world 
an account of his stewardship as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh from his own point of 
view. We have now before us the official record of his last 
year of office, — a Report on the Administration of the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh for 1886-87, previously discounted. 

An unusually heavy rainfall is the first item noticed ; and 
it seems to be, to some extent, deplored. To our thinking, 
however, an unusually heavy rainfall is always, in the long 
run, an agricultural gain ; and agricultural results in India 
have, probably, more to do with the welfare of the country, 
and arc, probably, more considered by the people of the country 
than political or even directly administrative measures. The 
people of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh were happy, 
inasmuch as there were no severe epidemics, “and the health 
both of men and cattle was good/* The markets for food- 
grains kept steady, and the record describes the year as, on 
the whole, one of little less than ordinary prosperity. Perhaps 
the best proof of that lies in the fact that the land-revenue 
was collected without difficulty. Returns of railway-borne 
tnaffic continued to show steady development in the external 
trade of the Provinces. A decrease of exports was more than 
made up for by an increase of imports. The condition of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh was, in fact, veiy much like 
that of the lady in what is called “ an interesting situation,** who 
reports herself “ as well as can be expected under the circum- 
stances.** Wheat exports amounted to not more than six and- 
a-half million maunds. A very pretty total, commercially 
considered, and freighted with hopeful promise for the future. 
Furthermore, exports of Cotton, and of Oil-seeds show an 
increase. 

Tea and Opium excepted, increase is noted in the trade 
in almost all commodities. A rise in the imports of Salt 
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from 3,271,203 maunds to 3*835,357 maunds affords gj^tisfactory 
assurance of the well-being of the lower classes. 

The Silk Industry ap{)fiars at last, “ after many years of 
doubtful experiment,” to have taken root in the Dun, and 
hopeful auguries wait upon it. The only serious clog on the 
tale of wide-spread prosperity seems to have been the misfortune 
to Indigo manufacture at Aligarh. Indigo is a manufacture 
peculiarly subject to misfortunes ; but it has a faculty for always 
recovering from their ill effects. 

It is written that the money-grants at District Committee 
disposal for Public Works were well and fully utilized, and that 
Local Boards do their work satisfactorily. Rather more than 
two lakhs of Rupees were spent during the year on new works 
of communication, the chief item under this head being 
the new Military Cart Road between Ranibagh, the terminus 
of the Rohilkand-Kumaon Railway, and the hill cantonment 
at Ranikhct. New Public buildings cost 6^ lakhs. About 

Railways, we are told : — 

III regard to new lines proposed to be constructed, the surveys of the Pilibhit- 
Scramau section, connecting the branches from liareilly and I.ucknow, were 
comi)let^',i, and, in addition, an Association for constructing a line from llardwilr to 
Rajpur, at the foot of the Mussoorie hills, having applied for certain concessions, 
lh« Local Government, under the orders of the Government of India, dcimted an 
officer to rcpoit on and revise the project prepared by the Association, 'I’his was 
done during the year, ami the selected aligmneiU, after being estimated for, was 
located and inaiked out by masonry pillars. 

Regarding the open lines, the woiking of the Cawnpore-Achneyra Railway was 
transferred to the Uombay, Koroda, and Central India Railway Company during 
the month of October iSSo j this Ciovernment, however, receiving a certain 
proportion of the profits of the undertaking up to 31st Maich 1887. In accordance 
with the new Provinci il contract, the interest of the Local Government in the 
Railway ceased fiom that date, and there are, at present, therefore, no lines in these 
Proviiu es undeiAlircct Government management. 

The special measures, under Act. XVI of 1882 for relief 
of indebted land-owncr.s in the Jhansi district proved successful. 
A Code for administration of relief in famine times was sanc- 
tioned. Rules were framed for registration and recruitment of 
emigrants beyond the limits of British India. The working of 
the Stamp Department was normal. Excise receipts show an 
increase. The working of the Forest Department is favourably 
remarked on. The number of vaccinations is set down as 713* 
916, rather more than 16 per thousand on the total population. 
Seven new dispensaries were opened. The number of female 
pupilif at the Agra Medical School increased from 25 to 46. 
There was a slight falling off in the number of lunatics under 
confinement in asylums. There were 109 Municipalities at work 
during the year. There was considerable increase in the number 
of cases of crime reported by the Police. Dakaitis and “ gang 
robberies” were frequent. The record of Sir Alfred Ly all's 
reign is not altogether rose-coloured. 
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Statistics of Land Records and Agricultural Department^ N.- W. 
Provinces and Oudh, for the year ending 30th September, 
188C-87. 

T he last Report on the operations of this Department com- 
prises the following principal topics, viz., I. — Mainten- 
ance of village-records ; II. — Analysis of districts ; III. — 
Measures of protection, including arboriculture ; IV. — Agriculture, 
including experiments and farms ; V. — Introduction of agricul- 
tural improvements ; VI. — Registration of traffic. 

I. — The maintenance of village-records is carefully looked 
after. The prospects and promotion of the subordinate staff 
of patzvaris, mohiirirs, and kanungos are engaging the attention 
of the authorities. The re-settlements of the l 3 istricts of Sha- 
haranpur, Muzzuffurnagur, Jhansi, Lalitpore, and Jalaun have 
been taken in hand, on the basis of maps and records kept by 
patzvaris. The inspection of village-records has been frequent 
and efficient. There is a growing demand for increased ac- 
commodation for the patzvari records, whiih are fast accumu- 
lating. 

II. — .\n attempt has been made to gauge the annual food- 
production of the Provinces by applying the rate of produce 
given in Settlement Reports and other papers to the average 
crop-areas of the past six years. 

III. — A successful experiment was in progress for reclaiming 
usar lands near Cawnpore, by the application of gypsum to the 
soil. In arboriculture, the total expenditure amounted to 
Rs 65,811 as against the total receipts amounting tO Rs. 39 , 021 . 
Nearly eighty per cent, of the total expenditure was required 
for planting avenues ; the total length of roads provided with 
trees being 4,014 miles. The maintenance of groves and nur- 
series cost Rs. 12.608, there being 59 groves planted altogether, 
covering an area of 232 acres. There were 189 nurseries main- 
tained, which supplied about 2,000 plants for groves, and nearly 
100,000 plants for avenues. 

IV. — Of agricultural experiments, there were : (i.) the Meernt 
Demonstration Farm, which is said to be “ doing real useful 
work,” though it does not appear yet to cover its expenses ; 
(ii) the Cawnpore Experimental Station ; (iii) private farms ; (iv) 
Shaharanpore Botanical Garden ; (v) Lueknow Horticultural 
Garden ; (vi) Kumaon Orchards ; and, (vii) Date Palrfi plan- 
tations. 

V. — There were agricultural exhibitions, experiments in 
cattle-bleeding,' distribution of seeds and implements, and 
practical deep-ploughing. 
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VI.— The following traffic* was registered daring the yeat 
1886-87 

(1.) Foreign traffic with Thibet and Nepal. 

(2.) Traffic with Bengal by the rivers Gogra and Ganges. 

(3.) Traffic by rail with the neighbouring British provinces 
and Native states. 

As regards (i), the total trade with Thibet and Nepal amount- 
ed to 4,610,438 maunds, valued at Rs. 1,17,09,175 against 
4,236,795 maunds valued at Rs. 1,12,31,403 in the preceding 
year — the imports and exports of the two countries being 
as follow : — 


Thibet 

Nepal 


Imports. Exports. 

1885-86. 1886-87. 1885 86. 1886-87. 

1 Mds. 64,701 61,783 62,519 46,830 

•*• ( Rs. 4 . 9 -!.o 90 S. 39 i 704 2,60,932 2,19,913 

( Mds. 3 , 853 ,q 4 i 4,270,129 255,634 231,696 

- 1 Rs. , 73,15,121 77.16,128 31,63,260 32,43,430 


Sambhar salt appears to be gradually underselling that im- 
ported from Thibet as will appear from the following : — 


Thibet. Imports Mds. 

Total net decrease ««• •2,918 

Decrease under salt ... 7 j 464 

increase under 
Borax ... ••• 4^099 

Nepal, 

Total net increase ...4,16,188 

Increase under timber 
and firewood ... 416,315 


Thibet. Exports. Mds. 
Total net decrease ... 15,689 
Decrease under grain ... I3 391 


Nepal, 

Total net decrease 
Decrease under salt 


••• 23,938 

••• 12,594 


The amount of traffic with Bengal by the river Gogra, will 
appear from Hie following : — 


The total traffic by this river amounted to 53 lakhs of maunds, 
and consisted principally in the export of wheat and other 
grains, oilseeds and sugar sent to Bengal, and of iron, salt, and 
tobacco received from Bengal : — 


Total export the river Gogra 
Export of wheat 
Ditto other grains 
Ditto oilseeds 
Ditto sugar 

Total import by the river Gogra 
Import of iron 

Ditto salt • 

Ditto tobacco 


Mds. 

... 4,688,515 
... 1,187,370 
... 1 ,^ 99,886 
- 1,574,785 

.. 460,196 

... 636.952 

... 42,396 

... 331,667 

... 75,026 


As regards rail-borne traffic, the total external trade of the 
provinces during the year amounted to 47,305,062 maunds 
valued at Rs. 30,33,02,713, against 46,298,927 maunds, valued 
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at Rs, 28,83,24,031 in the preceding year, — the exports and 
imports in the two years being as follow ; — 

Weight in Meta, Value in Rs, 

1885-86. 1886-87. 1885-86 . 1886 87, 

Total exports ••• 26,016,526 24,789,939 14,19,97,284 15,21,81,752 

Total imports ... 20,282,401 22,515,123 13,91,26,747 15,11,20,961 

The value of both imports and exports shows a marked in- 
crease over the figures of the preceding year, although the 
weight of exports during the present year exhibits a decrease 
of over 12 lakhs of maunds. 

This is due to the decrease which has occured, for the greater 
part, in articles of small value, while a comparatively small in- 
crease in some of the more costly articles more than made up 
for the value of the former, as the following figures will 
show : — 


Lahhs of Lakhs of 
mds. Ks. 

Imports, 

Lakhs of 
mds. 

Lakhs of 
Rs, 

Total increase in 



Total increase ... 

22 

110 

value 

• •4 

30 

Increase 

under 
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The total value pf exports during the year under report ex- 
ceeds, that of imports by over 10 lakhs of rupees ; and, if the 
value of Railway plant and rolling stock be excluded from 
both exports and imports, the balance in favour of exports 
amounts to one crore twenty-three lakhs of Rupees : — 

Exports, Imports, 

Rs, ' Ks . 

Total value of all goods 15,21,81,753 15,11,20,961 

Minus — value of Railway plant and rolling 

stock ... ... ... ... 21,89159 1,3433.571 

Value of goods excluding Railway plant and 
rolling stock .. ... ... 14,9992,593 137^,^7,390 

Excess of Export over import ••• ... 1,23 05,203 
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The share of the two ports and the several provinces in the 
total trade of the United l^pvinccs is noted below : — 
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General Literature. 

The Indian Church Quarterly l^evlew. April, 1888. Edited 
by the Rev. A. Saunders Dyer, M. A., Calcutta. The 
Oxford Mission Pi css, 1888. 

N O 2 of the Indian Church Quarterly Reviezv shows no 
falling off fr^om No. l, abounds in readable matter, 
and matter that cannot fail to be interesting toother than Church 
folk. Amongst its contents will be found an article by the 
Revcrc’^U J. A. Shanoclc on Morality and Discipline in Indian 
Colleges, which in the nature of things must have been written 
before the late storm in a teapot at the Madras Christian 
College, and which has therefore special significance^ and 
cogency at the present time. Before he knew anything of 
India practically, at a Missionary Meeting held at Cambridge 
some years ago, Mr. Sharrock voted with the majority in 
supporting a proposition that Indian Missionaiies should 
abstain from educational work, and devote their energies 
altogether t© the promotion of direct Evangelistic efforts. 
Experience (with accompaniment of a candid mind) is a service- 
able school-master in such matters. Since his landing in India, 
Mr. Sharrock has seci:^ cause to alter his opinion on this sub- 
ject. He sees now that Missionaries should avoid the vexed 
subject of secular education if they would secure proselytizing 
influence in religious affairs ; and thinks they ought to secure to 
themselves, as much as possible, the educational control of 
youths, if they would fain engage in their conversion. In 
Government schools Mr. Sharrock would have morals taught 
by means of Bible lessons : he can see no greater objec- 
tions to such a course, than is to be found in the dis- 
pensation of European medicines from the hospitals. With 
such a man, with an intellect thus minded, argument is of no 
avail ; he has his convictions, and abides by^them. Having 
regard to the ensuing quandary. Lord Dufferih not long ago 
suggested that Government should withdiaw from all connec- 
tion with educational agencies of any denomination whatsoever, 
and should unreservedly admit the dogmas of ficc trade into 
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matters educationaj. With refere^ijce to that proposal, the 
Indian C/iurch Quarterly Review wants to know whecher 
the Church is ready to undertake this large responsibility, 
and whether it has at command funds for the purpose, “Shall 
we leave it,” it is written, “ and with it India, to Catholics and 
Non -conformists ? ” Now is the time for earnest Churchmen. 
But there is another side of the problem from the Viceroy’s 
point of view 

It is well known that the Roman Catholics give no direct religious 
teaching, and some of our own body, either from the love of imitation, 
or from stretching the theory of Reserve to its utmost limit?, now do 
the same. To expect a Hindu, steeped to the eyes in superstition, and 
bound with the adamantine fetteis of caste, to purge his vision and 
submit to the yoke of Christ, because the manager of his school is a 
Christian misaionary and leads a Christian life, seems to be little better 
than an idle dream. Here then is the difficulty. How can we keep up 
our attendance, and so save out selves from bankruptcy, if we remain 
faithful to the principle that a College should exercise a direct religious 
influence culminating in Holy Baptism ? * 

A portrait of the Bishop of Madras graces the pages of 
the April Number of the Indian Church Quarterly Revieiv ; 
and it contains notices of current literature calculated to interest 
Churchmen. 


The Indian Magazine^ May 1888. Issued by the National 

Indian Association, in aid of Social Progress and Education 

in India. London : Kcgan Paul, Trench & Co. 1888. 

HR INDIAN MAGAZINE for May is a more than 
ordinarily intresting one, full of readable and suggestive 
articles, beginning with one entitled “ A City* of Refuge,” 
meaning, of all places, The Thames Police Court, London. To 
it, the author writes, drift the — 

Socialists who will propagate their doctrines in too public places ; Jews, 
who gravely make oath with their hats on ; Chinese, with almond eyes, 
and consciences nothing will bind unless a saucer is solemnly broken to 
typify the perjurer’s fate ; and last, but not least, tawny skinned sailors at 
loggerheads with their captains or employers. 

Mr. C. S. Naidu contributes a thoughtful paper on Social 
Reform in India : Mr. J. B. Knight another on the liquor traffic, 
Perhaps the one which will command most general attention, 
is that entitled How to Preserve Health in India, by D*. C. R. 
Francis, formerly Principal of the Medical College, Calcutta. 
It treats of water from many points of view. 

Here is what,Dr. Francis has to say about that all important 
matter, filtering : — 

Filtration through sand— fine white sand is the best, but the grains should 
be sharp and angular so as to catch the impurities— is found to be suffi. 
cieuily effective for purifying water on a large scale ; and Thames water. 
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though not so pure of course as that found in the chalk in Surrey and in 
the Welsh Mountains, is, according; to the analysis made by accomplished 
chemists eveiy month, sufficiently free from impurities. Since the water* 
supply of Calcutta has been broufbt from the river at Fulta near Harrack- 
pore, about sixteen miles above the city, the health of the community 
generally has greatly improved. It is gratifying to the sanitary reformer 
to see the more enlightened natives taking their drinking-vessels to the taps 
and there receiving the purer supply, instead of resorting to the muddy 
river, or to the auspicious tanks. For individual use a vaiiety of filters 
liave been designed,— the piinciple being the same in all, though the 
medium varies. Sponge makes a good filter, and may be used in the 
absence of anything more effective. Wool, boiled in a solution of alum 
and cream of tartar, dyed in an infusion of gall-nuts, and finally washed 
in a solution of carbonate of soda, has been much used as a filter in 
Paris -as also a filter made of sponge, pounded sandstone, and gravel. 
The best filters used in the United Kingdom are those made of spongio- 
iron animal charcoal, and the so-called magnetic carbide. Vegetable, and 
peat charcoal are decidedly inferior ; but gas coke is excellent, and might 
be more generally used. In my article, dated January 1886, I spoke 
preferentially of the spongio-iron filter, which is well adapted for Inaia ; 
and, as being unmixcd with animal charcoal, especially well suited for 
natives, who are particular about their caste. As the Spongio-iion Filter 
Company, 22 New Oxford Street, only make these filters, theie need not be 
any suspicion even of their being ever fitted with blocks of animal 
charcoal. The use of iron is, moreover, in keeping with the practice of 
the country. A rod of iron, heated red-hot, is sometimes plunged into a 
vessel of diinking water,— partly to puiify it, and partly to make the 
water tonic. The spongio-iron filler not only acts as a mechanical strainer, 
but it is also chemically (?J destructive of organic matter. It has been 
officially recommended for use in the English and Prussian army, as also 
for general use by Royal Commissions and by army medical officei s : and 
it is now exclusively supplied to all the Royal Residences of the Queen ; 
to the War, and India Offices ; to the Admiralty ; to the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington ; and to several railways, clubs, hotels, 
hospitals, asylums, and schools. This filter (IJischofs Patent), together 
with those of the Magnetic Filter Company (Spencer’s Patent), and of the 
London and General Water-Purifying Company (Danchell’s Patent), and 
with Maignen’s* “ Filtre Rapide,” was put to “extremely severe tests'* by 
the Lancet Analjlical Sanitary Commission— see their Report in the 
Lancet for January 1888— and it ShOWed lllC bCSt reSUltS. The fact of 
this filter being made entirely of mineral * matter is greatly in its favour, 
there being no fear of dccbmposiiion as in those made with animal charcoal 
which, unless frequently cleaned, are apt to contaminate the water instead 
of purifying it. Of course, no filter is inexhaustible ; and all require 
cleaning, or changing after a time. Once in a year wiil suffice for re- 
charging the Spongio iron filter. This filter is not, however, so serviceable 
in travelling, as it (the portable filter) filters too slowly. For this purpose I 


• Spongio-iron, binoxide of in.'inganese (pyrolusitc), — with a strainer between 
them, — and asbestos, or sand. Instructions are given with this, as with other 
filters, liQ.*' to clean and re-charge it. The filter itself— the Colonial filter in 
stone ware, filtering 2 \ quarts in an hour, is best suited for exportation— may be 
obtained for about £,2 5s. including packing in hamper, and materials for re- 
charging. An extra supply of these last - the cost is trifling— should always be 
added. Where the consumption is large, the 4 quarts, or gallon size would be 
the best. The stone-ware cases of the London and General Water-Purifying 
Company, 175 Strand, may be fitted, if necessary, with Spongio-iron filter.^— 
leaving nothing, under this head, to be desired. 
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would give the preference to Maignen's* “ Filtre Rapide/’ which, in its 
way, is an admirable filter ; and gives grfiat satisfaction to travellers. The 
WatCT, after passing through Maignen’s filters, is usually well aerated— a 
great point in their favour. But care must^e taken to have them (as well 
as all filters made with animal charcoal) frequently cleaned, or changed,— 
say, every two months : — and the operation should not be left to servants.f 

There is in this issue of the Magazine a timely proposal for 
a Normal School in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. Also a 
notice of the working of the Hobart School for Mahoniedan 
girls at Madras, by a Hindu lady. There are also various 
other contributions pertinent to the objects aimed at by the 
National Indian Association. 

We repeat that the number for May is replete with interesting 
matter. It will well repay perusal. 


Cyclone Memoirs. Part I. Bay of Bengal Cyclone of May 
20th-28th, 1887. Calcutta : Printed by the Superintendent of 
Government Printing, India. 1888. 

I T is made matter of reproach to some* Indian Departments 
that they are ornamental rather than u‘''cful. Such Depart- 
ments are probably relicts of the days of Dowb, and not yitended 
by the people responsible for their up-kcep. for any thing 
beyond a decent provision in life for that stranded dodo. But 
there arc bright exceptions to this adipose rule now-a*days. 
Notably the Meteorological Department our forefathers klieVV 
not of — a Department the practical utilities of wliich arc con- 
stantly being made manifest. We have now before us No. 
I of a .series of Cyclone Memoirs which it is publishing. It 
deals with the Bay of Bengal Cyclone of May 20th 28th, 
1887, and its experiences, and is, it goes without saying, ex- 
haustive as well as edifying from a seafaring and scientific 
point out of view. Here is a sample : — 

The most violent and dangerous cyclones arje those which occur at the 
change of seasons before and after the south west monsoon, and which 
are now usually known as the May and October transition periods. 
The former lasts, as already stated, fiom the beginning of May to 
about the middle of June, and the latter from the middle of September 
to the end of November or beginning of December. These storms 
are, fortunately, not of frequent occurrence. They may be described as 
consisting of thiee parts : an outer storm area, an inner storm aiea, and 
a central c.alni area. In the outer storm area the weather is very similar 
to that in the smaller storms of the rains. The winds circulate in the 
usual spiral manner, and their direction and shift enable the %'nlor to 
determine the bearing of the centre with approximate accuracy, especially 


* 32 St. Mary's Hill, Easlcheap, London. 

t lo ascertain if*the filtered water is pure, take a perfectly clean bottle with a 
glass stopper, fill it with the water to be tested, add a few drops of Concly's fliii(i, 
and let it stand all night, if the water be pure, it will retain the pink tint caused 
by the Condy*s fluid. 
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\ihen he is near the inner edge, or is approaching the inner storm area. 
Ill the outer storm aiea- winch are more or less violent, frequent squalls 
occur, the sea is high, and there are stiong currents, su«th as always 
obtain in any cyclonic storm at sea. The ba/-ometer falls very slowly, 
and stands veiy little lower than its ordinary height at the season. 
Within this outer stoim area is the inner storm area, usually of much 
smaller extent, surrounding the central calm area. In it the barometer 
falls with great rapidity from the inner edge cf the outer stoim area to 
the calm central aiea (in the case of the False Point Cyclone of September 
1885 nearly i*6 inches in about 15 miles). The transition from the inner 
storm area to the calm centre is always very sudden and sharply marked. 
The transition fiom the outer to the inner storm area appears also to 
be more or less sharply marked, but to a much less degiee than the 
change from the inner to the calm area. Within the inner storm area 
the winds are of hurricane force, the squalls and rainfall of excessive 
violence, and the sea tremendous. The weather in the calm centre is 
too well known to require description. In many of the largest cyclonic 
storms in the Bay, the sky is fieqiienily almost clear over a portion of 
the c.nlm centie, the atmosphere hazy, and the sun visible. 

The latter class of storms are held to be by far the most 
dangerous, and mariners unluckily caught in one, are advised 
to use their judgrqent to, if possible, avoid passing into the 
inner storm area. 


The National Review, May 1888. London : W. H. Allen & Co. 
13 Waterloo Place, S. W. 

T O the National Review for ]\Ia}% Mr. Alfred Austin has 
sent from Italy a short, sorrowful, discriminating Note on 
the life work of the late Matthew Arnold. It is the privilege 
of poets to remain perenially young, so the younger poet 
declares. “ Notwitlistanding his si:<ty-six y'cars, Matthew 
Arnold died 570ung.’' It is too early as j et to assign to him 
his precise place in the Hierarchy of Letters, whether as 
poet, criticr or essaydst. lie will have to be further away 
from us before he can be focussed rightly.” His claims to 
distinction were so various, so catholic , — in the best sense of 
the word — that time will be needful to gather up the tale of 
them, and e.stimatc their effects on the life and thought of 
the nineteenth century, lie was held to he somewhat chary 
in praise of his contemporaries. Assuredly, says, Mr. Austin, 
this was not owing to want of magnanimity on his part, but 
rather to a keen sense of literary proportion, and in some 
degree, perhaps, to a consciousness which it would have required 
a very ill-natured person to have found fault with the importance 
and Talue of his praise.” He had persuaded himself that the 
present age is hostile to the production of poetry ; he was, in 
truth, the child of an earlier, a quieter, a more reflective time, 
yet very far indeed from being mere laudajtor tevipori actu 
Here is a trenchant bit of criticism : — 

I have often thought the natural impetus that drove Matthew Arnold 
to write poetry was not a very strong one, and hence was soon ex- 
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hausted. His temperament was ethical rather than assthetic ; and though 
1 am aware he would have protested agaifist what I am going to say, 
his intellect was p demical and dogmatic, despite all his determination 
not to dogmatize, and his extreme repugnance to the ruder forms of 
controversy. But he was not content to rake men and women, and the 
world generally, as he found them ; and, for the best and lasting pur- 
poses of poetry, it is, I submit, necessary to do so. He was an evangelist, 
if a mild one ; and thus, by degrees, the poet was merged in the 
prose Sophist. Tnoiigh 1 cannot honestly go so far, in the way of 
admirntioii of his poetry, as my friend Mr. Hutton, I confess I too would 
willingly exchange all his prose works for certain pages of his poetry. 
Yet how seductive his prose was 1 I read his recent paper on “ Civiliza- 
tion in the United States,*' over a wood fire in a shabby little room at 
Gubbio. It might have been written there. For though Gubbio is now 
poor and forsaken enough, it still is “ interesting.*’ It still has that 
“ beaut5',’* that “ distinction ” he in vain looked for in the United States ; 
and I had looked fotwaid to the pleasure ol telling him amid what 
appropriate and suggestive sitrioundings I had read his paper. 

1 have used the word Sophist in connection with Matthew Arnold 
not to depreciate, but to desciibe. Ko me, at least, it seems the designa- 
tion is not innppropiiate, as regards much of what he wiote on what are 
called theological questions. He meant well, he wrote sinceiely, earnestly, 
and with infinite grace concerning them ; but what did it all amount 
to? When I told an eminent Conservative statesman that Arnold was 
writing the paper on ** Disestablishment in Wales,'* which appeared in 
the March number of this Review, the remark, accompained by a smile 
which the information evoked, was this, “No doubt he will first deprecate 
Disestablishment, and will then proceed to disestablish in detail ” ; 
which, in effect, was precisely what he did. When one is resolved not 
to be such a Philistine as one*s neighbours, these charming conliaditions 
are perhaps the inevitable sequel. 

As the -standard-bearer of sweet reasonableness,” a man 
always to be remembered, always thought of non sine 
Jloribus, the younger poet regards the dead friend to whose 
memory he pays loving tribute in the pages of the May 
number of the National Review. 


Aid to Russian Composition ; containing Exfirciscs, Vocabularies. 
Syntactical Rules, extracts from Government Despatches, and 
Specimens of Russian Manuscript. By Ivan Nestro-Schnur- 
mann. London. W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place 
S. W. 1888. 

A. Manual of the Andamanese Languages. By M. V. Portman 
M.R.A.S., F.R G.S., E.S. Sc.,&c &c,, London. W. Allen & Co.,’ 
13, Waterloo Place, S. W. 1887. 

R ailways and their incentives to business and travel, 
the proverbial schoolmaster abroad. Max Muller and the 
invention of philojogy, are all of them latter-day agencies that 
have had their share in imbuing the modern Englishman 
with consideration for foreign languages, and a not inconsider- 
able faculty for their assimilation, We, of this generation, are 
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by no means like-minded with our forefathers in contempt for 
all languages save AngTb-Saxon, and disregard of philologi- 
cal research. Hence we have now before us an Andamanese 
Manual^ and a handy guide to Russian composition. Both 
have their interest for the Indian Services. For the former, 
we have to thank Mr. M. N. Portman, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
F. S. Sc., an Extra Assistant Superintendent at the Anda- 
mans ; the latter is vouched for by Ivan Nestro-Schimrmann, 
a teacher of the Russian language resident in London. 

There is peculiar significance in the fact that there should be 
a demand for such a work as the latter in England. It appears 
to be carefully compiled. 

To the many British Officers who have, of late years, be- 
taken themselves to Russia to study the language on the spot, 
it will be likely to prove of service, as well as to those who 
are studying it with or without tutors, in England and in 
llindoostan, 

Mr. Nestor-Schnurmann says in his preface : — 

It is a great mistake to suppose that Russian is a difficult language to 
master.*^' By following my plan, and plunging at once into the connected 
sentences, which are ai ranged according to their pioper sequence in this 
volume, the student will rapidly acquire a knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of the construction of the language, and will insensibly, and without 
loss of time, thoroughly learn its grammar. 

Two things aie essential for Army and Diplomatic students. They are 
(i) an acquaintance with ilie best forms of official correspondence, and ( 2 ) 
skill in reading various styles of handwriting 

To meet the first want, I have given copious parallel extracts in English 
and Russian from the official correspondence on the subject of the delimit- 
ation of the Afghan boundaiy. 

To meet the* second want, 1 have given photographs of Russian letters in 
various styles of handwiitiiig, the key to all the difficulties of which is the 
photogiaphcd alphabet (arranged in the shape of a squaie) which is placed 
at the beginning of the volume, and contains representations of adi the 
numeious forms of wiitifig the thirty-six letters. 


The Origin of Persian Poetry^ Translated from the French of 
Professor J, Darmesteter. By Nasarwanji Framji TamboH, 
Bombay : 1888. 

N asarwanji Frdmji TamboH has translated from the 
^ French Professor Darmstetcr’s essay on the origin of 
Persian Poetry. 

He thinks Shelley’s Epipsychidion the best commentary 
on the quatrains of Abu Sayad ; he agrees with Alfred de Vigny 
in the declaration — Silence alone is great ; all fhe rest weakness. 
He quotes Lucretius, after the manner of weak-kneed doubters. 
Of Avicerine, the famous schoolman, physidan, statesman, we 
are asked to believe, that because he could not find time for 
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sleep, and did not desire to find it, he deliberately induced 
somnolence by indulging in wine. ‘“Then, we are reminded 
of the Bacchanalian proclivities of most Persian gentlemen of 
light and leading in the middle ages, after which follows an 
apology: thus — 

The foreigner is at first astonished and a little scandalized at the place 
which wine occupies in Persian poetry. Nothing, however, could be 
inoie unlike our bacchanalian songs. The songs of Europe are nothing 
but the carols of drunkaids, whereas tho-e of Peisia are strains of revolt 
against the Koran, against bigotry, and against the tyranny exercised 
by religion over nature and over reason. For the poet, he who drinks, 
is the representative of the emancipated man ; but for the mystic, wine 
is something still more ; it is the symbol of divine intoxication. In 
the protestations of Avicenne, the physician and the free-thinker speak 
by tJins. Here is what the physician says 

‘‘ Wine is the enemy of the drunkard and the friend of the sober ; 

‘‘ In small doses, it acts like an antidote, in large ones like poison. 

“Though bitter in taste, like the counsels of a friend, it is useful, 
and is peimitted to sensible people, but forbidden foolish ones.” 

The orthodox man would certainly frown on reading these 
verses ; but what would he do when he reads what follows ? 

“Is it the fault of wine if a fool drink it and go out blindly in the 
night ? As for us, it is towards God that it leads us. 

‘‘If the deciee of religion forbids its use to fools, the decree of reason 
permits its use to the wise. 

‘‘Drink wisely pure wine like Bu AH (Avicenne); it will render thy 
existence divine, and this is as ttue as God exists. ’ 

One cannot be surprised to hear that — 

The piety of ibis Saint was not in couformity with the views of the 
masses. He was denounced as an unbeliever befoie the magisiralc, and 
when he passed through the stieets, women mounted the roofs in order 

to throw on him the sweepings of their houses. He retired to Amol in 
Tabaristan to be near the Sheik Abul Abbas from whom he sa7U all that 
he afierw'ards knew. He died on Friday the 4ih day of Shaban 440 
(1062) aged a thousand months. 

It is naively written: — ‘'The poems which this, ascetic has 
left behind him are almost all poems of love/’ 


Jotirnal of the EasUindia Association, Issued March 1888. 
London : W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S. W. 

S IR Roper Letlibridge has published, in the March number 
of the Journal of the East India Association, a lecture 
delivered by him on The Gold Fields of Southern India. He 
visited them last cold-weather, it will be remembered, and 
went back to England, praising their prospects, and delight- 
ing them to honour as investments. When he went to Mysore 
he had not a pennyworth of pecuniary interest in any under- 
taking there. He went, and saw, and was conquered. P'or 
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Sir Roper has the courage of his convictions, and having 
satisfied himself that the gold-fields of Southern India are likely 
to pay miners handsome profits, he straightway applied all his 
spare cash to the purchase of shares. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge’s enquiries have led him to the conclu- 
sion that the auriferous rocks of Mysore are, on an average, 
far richer than those of Australia or America. He writes : — 

In Australia the true ** fissure veins invariably grow richer as the depth 
from the surface is increased : yet in Mysore the assays at a depth of 
200, 300, or 400 ft.— the lowest point yet attained has been reached by 
the “ Mysore ” mine, and has hardly gone below 400 ft, — are quite as 
good as, perhaps better than, the Australian or American assays at depths 
of 2,000 ft. and over. In these deep Australian mines, ore that assays 
5 dwis. to the ton will pay expenses, so^I am told, and 10 dwts. will pay 
handsomely. The average richness of all the quartz crushed in the 
Colony of Victoria during the past year, was given on December 20th 
1S87, at a little over ii dwts. per ton, by the official returns. In Mysore 
the assays already got at the inconsiderable depths attained, very com- 
monly reach i 02., 1 J oz , 2 oz , and over 3 oz. and upwards ; and ex- 
ceptional samples assay# up to more than 200 oz. per ton. Mr. George 
Altwood, the well-known mining engineer of Clement’s Lane, who was 
for many years one of the engineers in charge of the famous Comstock 
Lode in Nevada (U.S.A.), tells me they were down considerably over 3,000 ft. 
there when he left it, with the vein still rich and wide ; and he thinks 
that the pi omise near the surface was not any better than it appears to 
be in the Mysore mines. 

Certainly, if we of this generation had found the Mysore gold fields 
in the same virgin state as that in which the Au^tialian and Californian 
fields were found, the '‘dreams of avarice*’ would hardly be equal to 
the task of imagining the liches that must have been there. And this is 
confirmed, too, by the teachings of history. The frequent changes of 
rulers, and the trades-unionism of the gold-washing tiibcs or castes, 
have prevented anything like an authentic or continuous history of the 
gold-mining industry as a Craft. i3ui wc liave ample evidence of its ex- 
istence at various times, and of the vast treasures obtained therefrom — 
insomuch that attempts have been made at times to identify the Malabar 
coast with that Ophir whence King Solomon’s fleets brought gold as well 
as “ ivory, apes, and peacocks.^’ Governor Duncan, of Hombay, was the 
fii St Englishman who inslifuted any inquiry into the facts of Indian gold- 
mining ; and that was in 1793. But when Mr. Sheffield, Collector of 
Malabar, was called upon in 1831 to report on the subject to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, he not only gave very full and intercbUng details as to the 
localities, methods, &c., of the gold-washing in vaiious parts of his district, 
but added : 

“ It has been well known from the earliest period that gold is produced 
in tj||c province, and the collecting of it has been farmed out in VVynaad 
and the Nilambur vahy (Malabar) for the last forty of fifty years.” 

Now, in the “Tiavels of Marco Polo” it is stated that ‘‘Kalar Dewal, 
Rajah of Malabar, had, about 1309 A. D., accumulated in gold 1,200 
inilions of dinars,” equal to about 450 miliuns sterling. 

About the year 1293, Aid uddin, afterwards Emperor of Delhi, took from 
the city of Deogarh, a vast rauaom, in which was i 5 .< 3 oa lbs. weight of 
gold, and also 25,000 lbs. weight of silver. 

From Greek classical sources we learn that a considerable proportion 
of the gold revenues of the Persian uionarcbs came from India. 

b 
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Our late CUairmau, Mf. Eastwiqk, writing In the Times in i 679 > declare^ 
his belief that richer gold-fields e^st in Southern India than any 
hitherto discovered ; and founded his o^nion largely on the researches 
of Dr. Burnell, late of the Madras Civil Service. 

** TTie learned Dr. Burnell,’* Mr. Eastwick writes, in his Note on thfi 
Great Temple of Shiva at Tasijore^ ^ tells us that in the eleventh century, 
A. D., nearly aU the great ^mples to Shiva in Southern India were built, 
and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries th.e great temples to. Vishna 
were erected ; and it has always been a puzzle whence the great wealth 
came which enabled the Rajahs of Southern India to construct such 
enormous works, which collectively must have cost millions. The marvel 
is increased by the fact that, so far from these Indian princes having been 
impoverished by this expenditure, they were still possessed of vasttiea* 
sures, which fell into the hands of the Moslems in the fourteenth Htentury 
and were carried away to Delhi. But the famous inscription on the 
Tanjore Temple, the deciphering of which (an astonishing feat) has been 
effected by the same authority, sheds some light on the matter. Dr. 
Burnell writes : *• The full importance in Indian history of Viva Cola's 
reign is only to be gathered from this inscription ; but it contains other 
information also of great value. It proves, that in the eleventh 
century, gold was the most common precious metal in India, and stupen^ 
dous quantities of it are mentioned here. Silver, ton the other hand, is 
little mentioned. 1 submit that the great abundance of gold spoken of 
in the inscription can have arisen only from mines, and that, in the terrible 
convulsions caused by the irruption of Moslem invaders from the North, 
and Europeans from the West, the position of these gold* fields was lost 
sight of. * 

Two better authorities than Dr. Burnell and Mr. Eastwick could hardly 
be named. The prodigious hoards of gold — both coin and bullion — 
amassed by Tippoo, are matters of history. Lord Cornwallis wrung from 
him the promise of upwards of three millions sterling— he sent thirty- 
eight camel loads of treasure as a bribe to S India— more than forty 
million star pagodas were captured at Seringapatam in 1799, * 1 *® 

gold about his throne produced nearly thirty thousand pounds. Further, 
It is recorded of the Rajahs in the Malabar district, in the report of the 
Commission of 1792, that they were entitled to a royalty on J*all gold 
ore.** Some of the temples in Mysore have been endowed from time im- 
memorial with royalties on the gold produced in their neighbourhood ; 
and of some of the poligars of Mysore, it is recorded that they exercised 
the right of minting gold. c 

The latter-day mining industry in the Wynaad began with 
some desultory experiments, undertaken by local planters, in 
1869. Four years later the pioneers of the Colar concession- 
aires, opened ncgociations with the Government of Mysore, 
at that time administered by Sir Richard Meade, as Chief 
Commissioner. Practically, however, the modern history of 
gold mining in Southern India dates from the period of the 
visit of inspection paid by Lord Lytton to the famine-stricken 
districts in 1877. He was accompanied by Sir Andrew Clarke, 
the Public Works Minister at that time. Now, Sir Andrew 
had been Chief Commissioner of Crown (Mining) Lands in, 
Victoria, He at once noticed the auriferous character of the 
country, and on his recommendation, the Government of India 
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determined to send to Australia for an expert in mining 
engineering to report on the duriferous tracts of the Wynaad. 
Mr. Brough Smyth was the gentleman* selected. He was 
sanguine and enthusiastic, and he is sometimes blamed for 
the speculative mania which gambled with mining shares in 
1880 and subsequent years, during which large sums of money 
were wantonly thrown away, and the mining interest dis- 
credited, Mr. Brough Smith is, however, absolved by our 
lecturer from more blame than attaches to an exaggerated 
optimism, and he gets credited with having repeatedly warned 
the public of the dangers in its way. Apropos, here are what 
Sir Roper calls ** shrewd observations,^* by Captain Robert 
Sheridan, writing in April 1887 of Mr, Lonsdale's gold-field 
at Harnhalli : 

“ You must not expect that you are going to meet with rich shoots of 
stone on the surface, for you must remember that the old miners were 
here before you, and tried all the outcrops near the surface, and wherever 
they found gold, they Ikave taken it all away, and followed the stone down 
as far as possible. If we take the Colar Fields, for example : in no part 
of that field will you find an outcrop that will show more than a trace of 
gold, but when the bottom of the old workings were reached, the stone 
was proved to be worth from two to three ounces to the ton. You can 
spend as much money as you like in pottering about the surface, but it 
will do no good j you must follow the lead of the old miners. During the 
years from 1881 to 1883, tens of thousands of pounds were spent on the 
Colar Fields in sinking shafts from 80 ft. to 100 ft. deep, and then giving 
them up, so they went on till all their capital was spent and they had to 
stop work, and now others u ill reap the benefit of their folly. The only 
Company that persevered and kept on was the Mysore, who unbottomed 
the old woi kings, and no one can deny that is a success. Then, there is 
the Indian Consolidated Company, late the Colar Company. They have 
got Slone at the bottom of the old working worth 3 oz. to the ton. At 
the Nundidroog they have got good stone. Both these Companies, if they 
had remembered that they were working old mines, and not new ground, 
and if they had followed the old workings, would have been successful 
under the former Companies. 

“ After the experience gained by the failure of most of the Colar Com- 
panies in 1884, you must try and avoid making the same mistake, and 
instead of flittering time and money away on the surface, get to work 
mining in earnest, and sink below the point reached by the old miners ; 
if you do that I have no doubt you will meet with success.’* 

And Mr. Bruce Foote, the Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India, writing of the unsuccessful Kudrikonda mine on the nth 
June 1887, says : 

“ I believe my geological inferences to have been correct, and that the 
temporary non-success of the mine has been due mainly to want of capital 
wherewith to push on the works i/f deptJi. So long as sufficient quartz 
was raised to keep the stamps at full work, the mine paid its expenses. 
Should more capital be raised, and working be resumed, I fully expect 
the yield of gold will improve in depth, as has been the case in so many 
deep mines in Australia." 

There was a good deal of waste and extravagance in connec 
tion with South Indian mining twenty years ago. Sir Rope 
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Lethbridge, In that connection, gives the following extract from 
a letter written by ap old resident of Mysore ; 

“The last lime 1 was in Madras, 1 saw a body of ordinary artisans 
conveyed up to Colar in a reserved fiist-cliss saloon cairiage, which may 
seem a small matter, but every one of those artisans would expect to be 
waited upon and have servants to do things for liiin wliich, under other 
ciicunibinnccs, he would have to do for himself. In the same way ex- 
travagant waste has been going on nil through. Men have been pitch- 
forked out here to manage mines, in many cases ignorant of mining, 
ignorant of the value of labour, of mateiials, and of the details of Indian 
life. Uidiculous contracts have been entered into, and jobbery of all sorts 
indulged in. Some of the people in tliis country who are managing the 
mines have, in my opinion, a very heavy load of responsibility to carry. 
I write strongly, but ever since 1880, 1 have been witness to what I now 
sav- Jt might be a difficult matter to allude to this in a public meeting 
but if some one had the courage to do it, it would do good.*’ 

Sir Roper Lethbridge’s speech was followed by a di.sciission, 
in which besides the Chairman and the Lecturer, Mr. Holmes, 
Mr. John Ogle, Mr. Martin Wood, Mr. Goodliffe and others 
took part. • 

Here is a noticeable bit from Mr. Brownjohn’s speech : 

The shares in the Mysore mine sonic time ago were nt a very low figure 
indeed, showing that to go altogether by the Stock Exchringe (^notations 
does not always reflect the true position of affairs. Some people take 
advantage of these things. A gentleman 1 know of, bought a number 
of the Mysore Conijiany’s shares at lorf a share ; he put ^200 into this 
venture at lo^/a share, and sold them out at los about a couple of 
years nftcM ; that was rather good business I tnink ; he made about 
;^30,ooo over the transiciion I believe iheic is tiften a groat future for, 

people inventing in niine>, when one thinks of a celebrated mine in this 
countiy, the D^von Gioat Consols;' the shares of that mine were brought 
out at a pu.ee ; they fell to 2s Or/ ; and a miinber weie bought at that 
price, and sold at ;^8oo a piece slioiily after, I should like also to ask 
about these plans iianging on the wall before us. They have been out 
some time, and do not show tlic workings at the piesent tune to within 
seveial months. I think many of the mines are much deeper than re- 
presented to he by tliein 'fhe Nundydtoog Mine is now down to 3C0 ft. ; 
tne Mysore is down to 40P ft., and it will slTort'.y now be much deeper, 
because they aie ah eady commencing 10 sink again. Thon, I think, the 
Indian Consolidated have got clown to 200 ft. or more. Then, with legaid 
10 the pioducc of goid : the lialaghat has been producing 4 and 6**ozs. 
to the ton ; the Nundydiaog, according to the last lepoii, 5 o2’. per ton ; 
the Nine Reefs 2 OZ'.. per ton, and the Oregum 9 to 10 ozs. to the ton, 
Theie .aie many mines in the Colai distiict now pioducin^*" goid in 
p.iying quantities I believe about half an ounce to the ton p” ys very 
\.cli inrfe cl. I am sure for nearly evciyhndy investing in these mines 
iiieic- will he a very great teturn -iiortiy ; .and I fancy theie will be another 
U',v the Ah SMC sliarehoKlers in the shape of vci a fuiiher clividend 
of 20 PM- rciu. veiA -hnrily. 1 cannot but think theie is a m.agnificent 
iUlu-c lor tills g.cat indu.Mry. ® 
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Pahstme Illustrated, By Sir Richard Temple, London ; W • 
H. Allen & Co., 1.3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 1888. ’ 

W E should be puzzled to say, if called upon for an opinion 
on the subject, whether versatility of genius, or eager- 
ness to be always doing something, is the more prominent 
feature in Sir Richard Templc*s character. One may be 
sure from his antecedents, that he looks carefully after the 
affairs of his Worcestershire estate, and that he assiduously 
attends, and assists at, deliberations of Parliament in Committee 
as well as in the Hou.se ; and during the recess, lie either travels, 
and makes sketches of objects of interest in the lands of his 
visitation, or he turns some of the sketches in his port- 
folio into chromo-lithographs, and writes letter-press to 
match their gorgeous colouring. Last year we were favoured, 
with water-coloured views of scenery in Cashmere and Sikkim 
Thi.s year an account of his journcyings to and fro in Palestine" 
serves as background for display of his artistic abilities. The 
chromos in which the? volume before us is replete, remind one of 
theatrical drop-scenes at some Suburban Music Hall rather than 
anything else in Nature or out of it. It is characteristic of Sir 
Richard Temple that, when making special reference to artistic 
colouring in the preface to his book, he should complacently 
quote the following passage from Ruskin, and discover in it 
no reproof: — 

Of all God's gifts to the sight of man. colour is the holiest 
the most clivirie, the most solemn. We speak rashly of gay 
colour and sad colour, for colour cannot at once be good and 
gay. All good colour is, in some degree, pensive, the loveliest 

is melancholy God has employed colour in His 

creation as flic unvaiying accompaniment of all that is purest, 
most innocent, most precious ; while, for things precious only 
in material uses, or dangerous, common colours arc reserved. 

. . . . I know no<aw more severely without exception tlian 

this of the connection of pure colour with profound and noble 
thought. . . . The ascertainment of the sanctity of colour 

is not left to human sagacity The sacred chord of 

colour is not left to human sagacity. . , . The sacred 
chord of colour — blue, purple, and scarlet, with white and gold, 
as appointed in the Tabernacle, — thi.s chord is the fixed base of 

all colouring with the workmen of ever}’ great age A 

faithful study of colour will always give power over form ; 
though the mo.sL intense study of form will give no power over 
colour.” 

The “ geographical order ” of the places vi.sitcd by Sir Richard 
is Joppa — Ajalon — Jerusalem — Bethlehem — Jordan — Jericho — 
Bethel — Shiloh — Sh.cchcm — Samaria — Dothan — Esdraelon — 
Jczrccl— Tabor— Nazareth — Cana— Gennesareth — Tiberias. The 
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tQur it will be seen, was limited* in extent, and does not get 
beyond the region west of the Jordan. Hebron and Gaza, the 
northern division of “Caesarea Philippi, or Merom, and the poast 
of Tyre and Sidon remained unexploited. The purpose of the 
work is strictly confined, we are told, to a representation of 
many important scenes from Old World History relating to 
them. No pains have been spared, it is written, to verify 
authorities, and to embody the results of the latest researches 
on spiritual and cognate history, so far as they “ concern the 
particular points which I adduce. ” Here is a bit of information 
for the tourist which may be useful : — 

“ The best and usual time for travelling in Palestine is from 
the latter half of March to the beginning of May. The 
traveller will then expect sunshine and pleasant weather, dry 
ground and unimpeded transit, spring verdure and blooming 
wild-flowers. Most of these good things he will, indeed, find 
at that auspicious time, though in the weather he may be 
disappointed even then. But such advantages do not accrue 
in February and the first half of March. They may, for a 
brief while, present themselves ; but in that case they will be 
abnormal and unseasonable. And, although they might be 
enjoyable to the traveller for the moment, he would, if a 
thoughtful man, regard them with foreboding, for they would 
portend drought, failure of crops, and ultimate scarcity. In 
other words, during the latter winter and the early spring, 
there ought to be heavy weather, rain-storms, vapour-masses 
obscuring the sky, falls of snow in the mountains and the 
loftier plateaux, bridle-paths turned into temporary torrents, 
lowlands becoming bogs, ploughed fields difficult to be crossed. 
Otherwise there will be no subsoil-moisture for the spring crops, 
no supplies for the fountains and streams, no pasturage for 
the animals. The traveller, then, who chooses, or is obliged 
to travel at that particular time, must (ace the weather. He 
will have to endure some hardship, he will miss seeing many 
beauties that are seen by those who travel at more favourable 
times ; but he will be rewarded by the sight of much grandeur 
that would not be visible under other circumstances.” 

Sir Richard, found the weather during his tour, stormy and 
wild, — “ cloudy, with outbreaks of splendour. ” But there were 
genial and delightful intervals between the storms, and 
occasions when the glory beheld, more than compensated for 
the toil and trouble. One’s riding dress, when on tour in the 
Holy Land during the months of February and March, should 
not be thin and light as in hot climates people are used to 
wear. Water-proofs arc recommended. Travelling is by no 
means an easy undertaking ; snow is common. Baggage- 
mules and donkeys have, at times, to be “ extracted from the 
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Irtam or clay of the bloughed fidd ill which they are almost 
imbedded, or have to be actually dragged acrciss a turbid and 
impetuous brook. Our traveller narrowly Tsscaped detention at 
Jerusalem from a fall of snow two feet deep ; and the hills round 
about it are whitened in most winters, though not ih every winter. 
Is it worth while to travel for pleasure under such climatic 
conditions ? Sir Richard puts the question himSelf in other 
words, and in reply suggests that it is an imprudent under- 
taking for invalids or the weakly ; but he holds that people 
who are physically strong, buoyant iti temperament, and 
desirous of seeing wonders, will do well to “ try their fortune. ” 

In the central parts of Palestine proper, they will find Latin 
ahd Greek monasteries, where a hospitable welcome is always 
accorded to travellers. Winter travelling is as practicable for 
ladies with equestrian aptitudes as it is for gentlemen. Sir 
Richard commends the work done by the Survey of Western 
Palestine, and considers the publication it has put forth, Twenty- 
one Years in Palestine^ a good vade inecum for travellers in that 
country. He made a start upon his tour from Joppa, a town 
which ** though picturesque, had the draggled look, which all 
orient? 1 cities have after heavy rain.*' 

Thence, our traveller drove to Jerusalem, 35 miles along the 
new road in 10 hours, Sharon, passed on the way, had a musical 
sound in his ears from its connection with tlie opening verse of 
the 2nd chapter of Solomon’s Song : “ I am the Rose of Sharon.*' 
But he remembered, at the same time, that Conder, the latest 
authoritative Biblical Commentator deems this rose to have 
been the white narcissus. Ramleh is near the foot of the hills of 
Judah, not mentioned in Holy Writ, though Ludd, where Peter 
was, before •he went to Joppa, became a famous bishopric 
after the Christian era. Here is a bit of Bible criticism 

Somelhing has Vieen already, and much more well yet be, said regarding Scrip- 
tural sites, lint this occasion may be taken to mention, in a general way, what is 
meant by their identification. Ii must be admitted that, of the sites usually indi- 
cated to the traveller, some are fanciful, some unpioved, and some plainly wrong 
being contrary to the language of Scripture. At certain times of early Chrislendom*- 
and especially of Latin Christianity, places seem to have been chosen as the scene^ 
of prominent events in the Sacred Record, without due regard to the words of ih 
Bible itself, and without study of the ground in the actual locality. The eirors henc^ 
arising are but too well known to travellers iu Palestine. Nevertheless, the in* 
quirer is not to be discouraged in his seaicli for the sites of sacred occurrencesi 
and for the scenes of momentous events in the history of oiir religion. It may 
be that the list of Scriptuml places which cannot be at all identified is unhap- 
pily lang. The number of places, too, which have been wrongly selected, is 
considerable. Still, there is the satisfaction of remembering that the sites and 
scenes of many among the most memorable events' are known with reasonable 
certainty. Learned research, .scientific inquiry, antiquarian exploration, have 
thrown, and are constantly throwing, much light upon tlysse themes ; but we 
may read, mark, and learn the words of Scripture, and, thus furnished, we may 
visit the sacred spots. There, with the ground and its sunoundings under our 
eyes, we may read over again the passages of Scripture. Wc shall then have a 
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clear vision on many points of biblical geography where our ideas before wefe 
quite shadowy. And we shall be thankful to find that, humanly speaking, we 
have a positive assurance regarding the places where many among the most esben- 
tial circumstances in the Bible History came aVLiit. 'fhe exact coincidence, in nu- 
merous instances, of the actual topography with the sacred narrative, adds ano- 
ther bulwark to the stability of our faith. 

Two chapters are devoted to a description of Jerusalem and 
its neighbourhood, and are certainly the most interesting 
ones in the book. A well-cxccuted map of the city pre- 
cedes them. It is an awesome thought, that though the mo- 
dern city stands on the same site as the ancient one, its sali- 
ent features have been changed past any certainty of recogni- 
tion ; and that a city built on a cluster of hills has, in course 
of time, because of its ruins and their debris filling up 
all hollows, come to wear an almost level appearance to the eye. 
Equally suggestive is the latter-day distribution of the ere- 
whilc exclusive city’s inhabitants. Of its four quarters, Moriah 
and Bezetlia are how occupied by Mahomedans, Akra gives shel- 
ter to Christians ; in Zion alone arc Jews gathered together, 
and even there, they have no monopoly of residence, but are 
associated with Armenians. The hotel is near the Jaffa gate. 
Akra . is the mercantile quarter ; but “ trade scarcely ^exists/' 
The bazars arc highly picturesque, and stored with curious 
things, but lack ** that bustling variety, that kalcidescopic bril- 
liancy for which oriental bazars are generally noted.” The 
ornamentation of Solomon’s temple is referred to as some 
what gaudy and tawdry,” Underneath the building are several 
subjects for the painter — cisterns, chambers, passages, flights 
of steps, rows of massive pillars — most of them hewn out 
of the solid rock. Here is the wailing-place of the Jews ; to 
it all the Jews in the city go on Fridays to read penitential 
psalms, to mourn for the scattering abroad of the Natir^n, and 
to pray for its gathering together and return to Palestine. 
Sir Richard seems to have been much ^ impressed with this 
observance, at which he one day rissistcd, having been smug- 
gled into the assembly incognito. “ Man after rrfan,” he writes, 
“ would come, quite by himself, in black robes, with a grief- 
stricken countenance, would recite verses from his psalm- 
book in low tones, and would press his brows against the 
mighty masonry. It is literally true, as Porter has said of 
these Jews, that they moisten the stones of Solomon with 
their tears.” Near the Temple arc some Church Missionary 
.schools, and Sir Richard waxes enthusiastic about their*libcral 
management — in that Mahomedan and Jewish children are 
permitted to receive instruction with Christian children, in 
Christian Schools ! 

He walked up the ‘‘Via Dolorosa”; and the length 
and toilsomeness of the ascent raised doubts in his mind as 
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to whether the sad processicm could really have followed this 
route. “ Sombreness, solemnity, variety, and richness, ” are set 
down as the characteristics <!)f the Church of* the Holy Sepulchre. 

While at Jerusalem^ our traveller changed his dragoman, and 
with the new man convoyinghim, rode to Bethlehem — a modern 
town presenting a clean and pleasant appearance, enlivened by 
an ever-abiding cheerfulness. .Wc are assured that those whose 
duties or pleasures may take them to the place will find the 
scenery exhilarating, as the position is favourable for excursions, 
full of interest and instruction. The wilderness of Judaea is 
near at hand, and often commands lovely views of the Dead 
Sea : it is but a day’s march to Hebron. The view from the 
square-topped hill, known as the Frank mountain, the palace 
and tomb of Herod the Great, will fully reward those who under- 
take the ascent. Here is our author’s word-interpretation 
of the illustration which is given in his book : — 

In the foreground are llie olive grove*; nlready mentioned, wliich in this neigh- 
bouihocd are extensive and pioductivc, though tliry do not appear to contain iices 
of any cons-idcralde age. T'lom the groves, the bridle-path is seen ascending to the 
town on the height above. Near the brow on the ridge, .'ire the ecclesiastical 
buildings, and the aacied structures over the site of the Nativity. These are tip])ed 
i)y the lavs of the declining sun, I'he sky behind is gilded by iho ricli light which 
is shed towards evening in these regions, when the air has been cleared by recent rain. 

Tourists in Palestine are advised to vi.sit the Dead Sea, the 
Jordan, and Jericho, before proceeding northwards, They 
should take the straight road running from Jerusalem past 
Bethany to Jericho. Our author’s approach to the Dead Sea 
was from Bethlehem to the monastery of Mar Saba, placed on 
the brow of the very steepest part of the Kedron ravine, in a 
situation the most weirdly picturesque in all Palestine. There 
arc hermit caves all round, and the very air teems with saintly 
legends. In the monastery are several court-yards and many 
guest-chambers for sheltering travellers, which is recognized as a 
conventual function. The monks of Mar Saba, however, expect 
the traveller to brmg his own food-supplies with him. 
Though sad and gloomy of aspect, they are, nevertheless, courte- 
ous, in spite of having suffered oppression and persecution in 
the early days of Christianity. So long ago, in feet, that they 
do not remember it. 

From Mar Saba the traveller takes with him two Bedouins on 
foot as an escort, according to Turkish regulations ; for though 
in tli^ inhabited parts of Palestine, tiavcllcrs are safe from 
overt robbery and violence, in the wilderness it i.s not so. 
The nomad tribes there arc often unscnipulons ; and ergo, 
— on the same principle that induces Anglo-Indians living 
in the Mofussil to employ members of ^7^^.y/-criminal tribes 
as bungalow chowkeydans — members of the unscrupulous 
Nomad tribes are chosen for escort-duty, and their tribe 
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is held responsible for their good behaviour. Sir Richard 
characterizes one of their encampraents as “a character- 
istic subject for the artist ” Another such subject, a page or 
two further on, is the bathing in the Jordan at Easter-tide. 
The plain of Jericho is commended for its fertility ; and 
this is due to canal-irrigation, which in Palestine does not 
appear to induce reh, or zultim on the part of officials, or falsifica- 
tion of accounts, or, in short, any of the mischiefs imputed to 
canals in India. Quite the contrary. They are fed. it seems, 
from a mountain-stream, the very one the Prophet Eljah blessed 
thousands of years ago, and which has ever since enriched 
the plain of Jericho and made it one of the wealthiest 
gardens of the East, and the envy of surrounding peoples. 
The source of this stream is a spring “bubbling up from 
the bowels of the mountain.*' It is called by the natives 
the Sultan's Fountain. Behind Jericho, Mount Quarantania 
rises to a respectable height above the plain ; a mass of 
tawny and whitish rocks, forming a background to the 
mounds that mark the site of the Ancienf City. Many dark 
spots may be perceived, extending in long rows, one row rising 
above another in parallel lines. These are the cave-gells of 
hermits ; for that idle occupation continues to attract vota- 
ries still, very much after the manner of a couple of thousand 
years ago, — only not as ascetically now, as then. Sir Richard 
Temple found the occupants of the caves busy improving 
their cells by means of masonry and additional excavation. 
Tradition declares Mount Quarantania to be the scene of the 
forty days Temptation of Christ ; whence the name, and the 
number of hermits too. It is pointed out that acceptance 
of the tradition on the part of exact enquirers, jnust depend 
on determination of the place at which Christ was baptized ; 
for if that place be at some point of the Jordan opposite Jericho, 
then it is clear from the language of Scripture, that he went 
for his Temptation in the wilderness to a mountain close by ; 
and Quarantania is the only mountain that would have been 
perfectly suited to his purpose. The scene of the Tempta- 
tion must be sought elsewhere, if (as some recent author- 
ities incline to suppose) the baptism was effected at some 
point higher up the Jordan. It goes without saying that Sir 
Richard Temple made the ascent of Quarantania ; not by any 
means a difficult enterprize. Here is the letter-press ^ccom- 
painment to a chromo said to represent the view from the top : — 

It is morning time, and the sun has mounted not very far above the eastern hori- 
zon. The prevailing tints of the sky are blue, blended with amber. The mountain- 
range of Moab is in, shadow and stands up in violet-grey against the sky. At its 
feet is the northern end of the Dead Sea, catchiug the sunlight and glistening as 
a silver sheet. On this side of the salt-water, is a long, .strip of desert land with 
reddish hues. Then comes the broad belt of sylvan verdure, which girdles Jericho 
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as with a zona. In front of this, and near to the foreground, though 
still much below the eye, are the fountain -reservoirs, the chief of which is .a 
small sheet of water in which the sky is mirrored. From these the principal 
water-channels are seen waDderii.|^ in bright streaks •among the over-shadowing 
woods. The lofty pedestal on which we stand, is formed by the red rocks of 
Quarantania. 

From this standpoint. Robinson thus wrote in 1841 {Biblical Researches^ vol. 
II.) : ** We here have our last and most splendid view of the plain of Jericho. 
It is one of the richest in the world.*’ 

Here is an interesting note on the trees of Palestine : — 

The oaks that sheltered the patriarchs and their tents are of three kinds. The 
famous terebinth (pistachio) can still show individual trees of remarkable beauty. 
The acacia, or shittim, which supplied wood for the 'J’abernacle, is common to this 
day. The juniper, under which the prophet rested, is the Ketem broom (jemsla ) , 
and is reported as lighting up the de«>ert with white blossoms. The lociut ttee, the 
pods of which are believed to have been the ** husks” eaten by the prodigal, is often 
found. The balm of Gilead and Engedi is identified with the Zakkum. from the 
berries of which a healing oil is extracted | and the camphire of the Canticles with 
the henna, whence pink dye is obtained for personal adornment (Conder). Other 
trees, as the sycamore, the ash, the plane, the elder, the hawthorn, the abutus, the 
tamarisk, may be mentioned. But now-a-days these trees are not found in their 
pristine abundance. They are only seen singly here and there, or in scattered and 
scanty groups. Though tjie people are sparing of wood in building their houses, 
they have used it for fuel without stint during thousands of years. There never has 
been, and is not yet, any attempt at forest conservancy ; consequently, the con- 
sumption has long out-stripped the supply. Thus, the mountains, valleys, and plains 
have ill lime become denuded of the sylvan vegetation with which Nature had 
originally clothed them. Adverting to the woods, Conder {Handbook to the Bible) 
truly says: ’’The annual destruction of trees for hie- wood threatens in time to 
reduce these to the same condition with the ancient forests near Jaffa, which now 
consists only of low bushes springing from the roots of former timber-trees. ” 

Even this is within the truth, for I heard that even the roots of trees are being 
often dug out for fuel, so that in many places the last remnants will be extirpated. 

It is quite useless to suggest forest conservancy to the Turks. 
It is alleged that, owing to the denudation of hill sides, the 
climate of the central ridge, once delightfully salubrious, has 
sensibly deteriorated. Sir Richard Temple went to Palestine 
too early in the year to be delighted with its wealth of beautiful 
wild flowers. The nightingale is heard in the thickets of Jordan ; 
but song birds are rare. Not so birds of prey. Eagles, vul- 
tures and hawks are numerous ; so are many game birds — quail, 
partridge, woodcock, plover, and others. The grasshoppers are 
so abundant as to be roasted for food ; and locusts sometimes 
devastate the country. The honey bee is reared in mud hives ; 
but wild honey is hardly to be identified. “ Respecting pictorial 
effect, the scenery is suggestive and characteristic, rather than 
beautiful. That loveliness of nature which in other climes has 
excited terrestrial worship, and inspired the human mind with 
fancilul and fabulous notions, is hardly to be seen here. Some 
travellers, keeping perhaps a special standard of comparison 
in their thoughts, have been much disappointed. Allowance 
must be made for the monotony shed over even the boldest 
scenery by the glare of a midday sun in the East. The quality 
of this scenery can be estimated only iu the mornings and 
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evenings, when the shadows are long, and the lights arc effective 
{torn being limited. Some artistic authorities, too, have deemed 
the scenery to be lovely in itself, irrefSpcctivc of its associations. 
Certainly, in or about this Central Ridge, our journey intro- 
duced us to at least six views which, besides all other considera- 
tions, arc very fine pictorially. The hill- folk have few national 
traits, and but little of political life or tribal organization. But, 
under the local patriarch or Sheikh, they do, in their villages, 
have something like Self-Government. They arc descendants 
of the Canaanites, jebusites, and Amorites of the Bible, and 
cling to manners and customs that have prevailed amongst 
them from Biblical times. Though they were conquered by 
the Jews, they never yielded to Jewish, or to Greek or 
Roman influences cither. Islam conquered their prejudices. 
They were converted by Arab soldiers some 1,200 years ago 
to Mahomedanism ; and to that faith they still remain .stead- 
fastly attached, joining to its practice some of their old 
idolatrous litcs and ceremonies — much, pprhaps, as illiterate, 
low-caslc Indian converts do now in India. The Central Ridge 
hillsmcn display fanatacism occasionally ; but, as a rule, arc 
quiet, tolerant, and forbearing, and sedate, and rcser^/cd in 
demeanour. They told the Palestine exploration surveyors tliat 
there was no room in their hearts for mirth. They arc dark com- 
plexioned. but not so dark as the Arabs ; and they cultivate the 
soil, chiefly as peasant-proprietors, directly under the Tiiikish 
official who collects tlie land tax. They are called fellaheen, 
just as the peasantry of Egypt arc ; and they arc a manly, 
patient race, much too good for Turkish rule. Through the 
stony hill-heritage of the sturdy tribe of Benjamiiij we get to 
Bethel I cllld there Sir Richard dcciderl to have Ihs cook well 
mounted, his presence at the end of a weary march being 
indisj^ensablc to exhausted nature. 

Josephus writes thu.s of Capernaum ai^d the country round 
about the Lake of Gennesareth : — 


Oi»e may call this place the ambition of nature, where it forces tho?e plants that 
are naturally enemies to one another, to agree together ; it is a happy ovjutcntion 

of the Seasons, as if every one of them laid claim to this country It 

supplies men with the princ pal fruits, with gi apes and figs, conlinuaily durin<^ ten 
months of the yeai. and ilie rest of the fruitM^ as they become lipe togcllier, ihnuigh 
the whole year ; for, I)eM*de.s the good icmncicilurc of the* air, it is all-o watered from 
a most fertile fountain. 'I’lie people of the country call it (’aphrirnanm (Kcfr- 
Nahum) ; some Iiave thought it to be a vein of the Nile, because it produces the 
Vornsin lish, as well as that lake which is near to Alexaiuliia. The ler^th of 
tins country extends itself, along the bank of this lake, for thirty fuilongs, aud*^ is in 
breadth twenty.” ( 

^ Alas ! there is little left of all this excellence. Instead of 
It, desolation rei^giis .supreme ; but the luxuriance of the wild 
vegetation bears witness to the capacities of the soil that 
has been left untillcd for centuries. Tristram, in his Bible 
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Places^ describes it as *• a wilderness carpeted with wild flowers. 
The village of Jcl-Hum probably represents Capernaum, where 
was once an ancient tomb of Nahum, now lost. Other people 
hold that Khan Minich is the true site of the lost Capernaum 
The two places are less than three miles apart. At all 
events, Sir Richard concludes, one or other of the ruins must 
comprise the Synagogue in which Christ was present. The 
site still known to the natives as Karazah represents the Chora* 
zin of Scripture. 

Palestine Illustrated is a book that will, perhaps, be appreciated 
by some religious people, to whose theological opinions Sir 
Richard’s arc affiliated ; but it is too languid for a robust 
English public, and not likely to find favour with it. 


Hindu MitsiCy Part I ; being an Exposition of the Theory and 
Fundamental Principles of Marga-dcsi SangitUy or Harmo- 
nic Music of the Ancient Hindus. By Nanda Kumara 
MukhopAdhyaya. * I, C. Bose & Co., Stanhope Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1888. 

T IIJS is the first part of an Essay on the above interesting 
.subject, in which the writer has treated of the genesis 
and antiquity of Hindu Marga-desi Music. In the second 
part, which will follow, he promises to discuss the science and 
art of Indian Music as it exists at tlic present day. As the 
subject has been treated at length in a recent number of this 
RtvieWy we will here notice the pamj)hlct briefly, proposing 
to review tlie subject more fully when the whole Essay is pub- 
lished. 

Iwittle is known, and much less is understood, of what is called 
Mdrga-dcsi or Harmonic Music, which was, no doubt, cultivated 
at one time in this country. According to the author, Mdrga 
literally means offspring of searcli, enquiry, investigation, ike. 
and Vesi means local, indigenous, popular, and the com- 
pound word signifies a S3\stcm of music, founded upon facts and 
principles determined empirically and aesthetically, as well as 
upon those ascertained by scientific investigations. But beyond 
the etymology, we have very little useful or reliable information 
on the subject. 

A history of the rise and development of Harmonic Music 
among the ancient Hindus, would be an exceedingly instruc- 
tive book, specially to English and other foreign readers, among 
whom the subject is attracting much attention at this moment. 
Such a work can only be written by a Native artist, thoroughly at 
home in the science and art of European musfe. Unfortunately, 
Music is one of the lost sciences of the Hindus. So far as we 
know, very few original Sanskrit works on Music arc extant, and 
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soch as have come down to our age^are rAre find fragmentary. 
H-ence a critical history of Hindu Music seems to us to be a 
hopeless undertakings and the attempt of the present writer, 
though commendable, falls very far short of the standard of 
such a work. In the first place, he had not access to the three 
recognised treatises on Hindu Music, viz., Sangita-Ratn&kara 
by Sdranga Deva, Sangita-darpana by Damodara, and Sangita^ 
d&modara by Subhankara. For this we do not blame him, 
for he has, apparently, bestowed much thought and research 
upon the elucidation of the subject. But we do blame him for 
his unscientific spirit. In the absence of proof or historic 
evidence, a spirit of meekness and enquiry is most becoming 
in a writer. Our author seems above such weakness. Even 
when his arguments are a mere tissue of unscientific assumptions, 
he makes no attempt to show that they are correct or even plausi- 
ble. We confess that there may be some truth in his conclusions, 
and it is, on that very account, all the more necessary that the 
data from which they are derived should be -carefully examined. 
But the perception of a remote analogy seems to fire his imagina- 
tion, and he jumps at conclusions for which there is not the 
least ground in fact or reason. 

The writer has drawn the materials for his history from the 
Universal Sanskrit Dictionary of Sir Maharaja Rddhdkfint 
Deva, and from the musical compilation {Sangita-s&ra) of 
Sir Mahar&ja Joteendra Mohan Tagore and his accomplished 
brother. He has collected many scattered ancient aphorisms on 
the subject disclosing glimpses of musical culture among 
the Hindus at a remote period of their history. But along 
with what is valuable as historic realities, the writer has 
strung together curious scraps of information, '•bearing on 
such questions as whether the ancient Hindus possessed a 
knowledge of AcoustiCS ; whether they understood the wave- 
theory of sound ; whether they knew the use of spring-keys 
in the construction of musical instruments ;. and similar 
abstruse matters. We admire the writer's ambition to rehabili- 
tate a defunct science ; but he must not run away with the 
notion in his head, that his ipse dixit on any point is either 
science or history. We will give an instance of the futility of 
such discussions. The writer maintains that the Hindus possess- 
ed a knowledge of the undulatory theory of sound, and that their 
notes and musical scales, which have been fixed with scientific 
precision, are an evidence of this knowledge. We quote from 
his argument on this point, as affording a sample of the matter 
and manner of the writer : 

The word dkas^a is derived from the root Ms\ which means dipH or 
light ; consequently it is evident that the phenomena of light could not be 
fully accounted for by the four Bhdtas^ vi*. earth, water, air, and light ; and, 
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tbeitfare, ani>ther state of matter had been assumed to explain such pbeno- 
mena. It appears from Sabda-Kaipa-Druma that the root /iT^* means 
* sound % kds means unpleasant sound as in coughingi and kds means 
striking motion and gtaduaily lading. All etymologists derive the word 
dkStsd from the root ^ kdsj but it is curious to observe that instead of the 
phenomenon of light, the phenomenon of * Sabda * (sound) is attributed to 
it The term dkds'a has become highly ambiguous^ inasmuch as it is used 
to express vacuum, infinity, the atmospheric region, the firmament, the 
regions of cloud and light, the abodes of gods, etc. From the above, it is 
manifest that the modern Hindus have jumbled up together the phenomena 
of sound and light and the agencies thereto' ; but whatever might be the 
present idea of the phenomenon of light, and whatever might he the idea 
of the physical cause of sound, it is so far certain that such cause was by 
the ancient Hindus associated with the ideas of number, measure, indi- 
vidualization, conjunction, separation and sensation of sound. It would 
be absurd to connect these ideas, with that of space, irrespective ef 
some material body which is the external cause of sound, and such 
being the case, they refer to system of sound waves ; and therefore 
the word A'kdsa or more property dMsa or d^dsa (now lost to the 
modern Sanskrit language), must mean system of sound-waves; and 
the terms, number, etc., cannot but mean what English acousticians express 
by the terms number, amplitude, figure, composition and analysis. 

Now, we will try to show that the Indian Nyaya S&stra^ 
which is a stiff and closely-reasoned science, does not favour 
the loose conclusion on which the writer lays so much stress. 
According to the Vatseshi^a Sutra of Kanada, which defines 
and explains its properties, dkasa is the fifth elementary 
substance known to the ancient Indians, Its peculiar and 
distinguishing quality is sound, which is apprehended by 
the organ of hearing. Its existence as a distinct substance 
is deduced, not from distinct perception, but from inference. 
The qualities of earth, water, air, and light, which are the other 
four elements, are not apprehended by the hearing, but sound 
is ; therefore, it is not a quality of those substances. Hence a 
substratum, other than all these, is inferred ; and that substratum 
is the ethereal element. As a substance, it has the qualities of 
number, dimension, individuality, conjunction, and disjunction. 
These qualities are again strictly defined, and their appositeness 
will become apparent when we recollect that the Nyaya theory 
of the senses and their operation is the converse of the old 
European theory of sensation. In this theory, the external 
objects were supposed to send refined copies of themselves to 
the mind, through the senses. According to Kandda, on the 
other hand, the mind is viewed as despatching a sense towards 
its object, in a material state resembling that of the object itself. 
Thus, luminous bodies are supposed to be discerned by 
means of a ray of light, which proceeds from the eye, and which 
constitutes the sense of sight. Similarly, external sound is re- 
presented as being perceived by means of the ether which re- 
sides within the cavity of the ear. 
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From the above explanation, it will appear why the ancient 
Indians considered ether to be the vehicle of sound, and not 
of light ; and if the* etymology of a^term has any weight what- 
ever in scientific discussions, the derivation of the word d/cdsa, 
given in the Sabda-Kalpa^Drtima^ entirely supports the Nyaya 
theory. But whatever be its merits as a scientific hypothesis, 
the theory is at least lucid and logical ; and if so, what becomes 
of the writer’s assumption that “ tikdsa must mean a system of 
sound-waves, and the terms, number, etc , cannot but mean what 
English acousticians express by the terms, number, amplitude, 
figure, composition and analysis.” 

Wc will not follow the writer further into a discussion of 
controversial questions, on which, as he will see, much may be 
said on either side. Admitting that the ancient Hindus were 
at one time great in the science of Music, what we do say is, 
that its possibilities are greater. Wc will not touch upon the 
technical and scientific part of the subject until the issue of the 
second part of tlie Essay, which wc hope wW be soon published. 
•But we warn our readers, that for a due appreciation of this 
writer’s labours, they must not only bring to the perusal of his 
Essay a general acquaintance with the subject, but a technical 
knowledge of musical notation. 
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EXORDIUM. 


G ood writing makes good reading, and good writing is 
generally the outcome of a thorough knowledge of one's 
subject, coupled with strong convictions concerning it. There 
must, then, be plenty of good writers in the different Services 
in India, men who have spent half their lives in mastering 
some particular branch of the administration. The pages of 
the Calcutta Review are open to those who have something 
to say, and can say it well, on any subject, but it is desired 
especially to make It a receptacle for well-considered thoughts 
and essays on administrative topics of every sort, not excluding 
law and legislation, provided they arc popularly treated, and arc 
not too technical. The Calcutta Reviezv is the only Quarterly 
Review published in India, and it is hoped that administrators 
and others in all parts of India will support it, and, if they 
arc of a literary turn, will sometimes contribute to its pages. 
False impressions arc often created by the merely local and 
partial observation of a single individual, and a correct know- 
ledge can only be arrived at by hearing what different persons 
in dififgrcnt localities have to say on the same subject. The 
Editor ventures to append a list of subjects on which articles 
would be acceptable. The many thoughts of many minds, 
criticism and counter-criticism, the experience of different 
places, should tend to produce a right understanding of social 
and administrative matters, from which even the best-informed 
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Government may now and again derive some information and 
benefit, some hint fov legislation, sonic material for action 


Agiiculturc* 

Arms Act. 

Canals, 

Census Statistics. 

Christian Missions. 

Civil Justice. 

Corporal Punishment. 

Criminal Justice. 

Criminal Castes and 
Tribes, 

Dacoity, 

Drama and Dramatic 
performances. 

Economic condition of 
people, their occupa- 
tions, amusements, 
diet, &c. 

Endowments. 


Education. 

Emigration 

Excise. 

Explosives Act 
Ferries. 

Festivals. 

Fisheries. 

Forests. 

Legal Practitioners. 
Legislation. 

Local Self-Government. 
Manufactures. 

Marriage Customs. 
Medical Registration 
Municipalities. 

National Congress. 
Native Christians. 
Opium. 


Outstills. 

Penal Codes. 

Police. 

Post Offices. 

Pounds* 

Prisons. 

Railways. 

Roads. 

Salt. 

Sanitation. 

Settlements. 

Separation of Judicial 
and Executive func« 
tions. 

Stamps. 

Village Police. 

Widow Re-marriage , 
&c. 


The above subjects are mentioned, as many who have spent 
a decade or more in the Mofussil must be able to sdy some- 
thing worth hearing on one or more of them ; but editors 
cannot afford to reject good material on any subject. District 
Officers especially, who have all the threads of the adminis- 
tration in their hands, and have toured in the remotest 
corners of remote districts, must be positively brimming 
over with ideas, which possibly they are too lethargic or too 
diffident to embody in an official report. Will they not give 
those ideas “a local habitation and a name*' in the pages of 
this Review ? To do this, it is not necessary that they should 
burn the midnight kcrosinc or pale ozokcrit. They will 
have more time than cnougii by sparing an hour or so occa- 
sionally from their antc-prandial whist, or by writing shorter 
judgments in the morning, especially as long ones only present 
a larger broadside to the fire of the Appellate Court. Prodigious 
literary achievements have resulted from following tha secret 
of the great divine, “ Ntilla dies sine lined^' or the Virgilian 
precept that once begun is half-done — 

“ Diniidium fact?, qui cepit, habet.*' 

An. intending contributor has asked us our political creed.** 
Wc have none, unless to regard loyalty and honesty as a 
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qu& non can be called a political creed. The photographic appa- 
ratus of the Calcutta Review is so constructed as to reproduce 
faithfully all honest views, while it rejects what is dishonest as 
even more despicable and dangerous than what is openly seditious. 
Every editor must draw the line somewhere ; we draw it at 
the writer who docs not honestly believe what he says, Pro- 
vided a contributor is temperate, can give facts and solid 
arguments in support of his views, and, above all, honestly 
believes them, it does not matter a Bengal brinjal to us whether 
he is a rampant " sluffstcr, ” or but a down-trodden Sassenach, 

Edit or. 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


No. 174.-00T0BER, 1888. 


Art. I— the VILLAGE POLICE OF BENGAL. 

T he great body of village chaukiclars which forms the 
rural Police force in Bengal has been correctly and 
forcibly described as the ** backbone ** of the Police system of 
the Lower Provinces. Tlie growth, structure, and anatomy of 
such an important ^ limb of the law * is a subject full of in- 
terest and instruction ; not only to the executive officers of 
Government, but also to the community at large whose property 
he is paid to protect. The subject divides itself naturally illtO 
three periods Or stages of development: I. — The period of native 
rule : II. — P'rom the assumption by the East India Company in 
1765 of the Dewani of Bengal, Bchar and Orissa, to the year 
1870 when Act VI B, G. of that year became law : and III — from 
1870 to the picsent time. Of the two first of tlicse periods, 
a very full account was given by the late Mr. D. J. McNcile in 
his Report on the Village Watch in 1866. It is said that 
if you scratch the Russian you will find the Tartar : it may be 
said with equal trutli. that if you scratch the chaukidar you will 
find the dacoit. It has always been a matter of surprise to me that, 
amid the many improvements and reforms which have been made 
in all briiiches of the administration during the last fifty years, 
the status and personal character of the village chaukidar still re- 
mains so similar to what it was under the rough and ready Police 
organisation of the last century. In describing the condition, 
duties and character of the village chaukidar dining the earlier 
periods of his official existence, it is not necessary to draw upon 
the imagination. He can be described as he was seen by the 
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Government officers of the time. Witness a Magistrate, writing 
1111798: “He (the village chaiikidar) is appointed to take 
care of the interests of the inhabitants and of travellers. He 
is required to procure safeguards for the transmission of money 
collected in the villages. He is obliged to make daily reports 
of the state of the places to the Darogah. He is the public 
postman or dak-man, and the person to apply toby all who have 
anything to do with the village he may be attached to. ” This 
veritable jack-of-all-trades, though owing a nominal allegiance 
to the Police and to the public, was appointed by the Zemindar, 
who gave him chakran lands for his support, and to him he was in 
reality bound, body and soul. This absolute dependence on the 
Zemindar was very early recognised as one of the greatest blots 
on the system. The chakran lands allotted to the chaukidar 
were, as a rule, not only insufficient in quantity but inferior in 
quality. He had to eke out a miserable existence by begging 
or stealing. Another Magistrate, writing in 1810, says : “ The 

landholders persist in resuming the chakran lands, and where 
resumption docs not take place, the lands formerly held by these 
subordinate Police-Officers have been changed for lands of an 
inferior quality. ” The results of this treatment are thus des- 
cribed in 1814 by Mr. Brodie, Magistrate of llooghly : “ Upon the 
fidelity and vigilance of this class of people the village chauki- 
dars) the prevention of crime, and the efficiency of the Police 
exclusively rests. They are not looked upon by the Zemindars as 
watchmen, but as the servants of the public : — subject to the 
call of everyone to show the road, convey messages, or carry 

burdens No nightly watch is kept up by them 

. . . . and few robberies occur in this district, unless 

actively guided or secretly abetted by them.” As a remedy for 
this state of affairs, the writer quoted above proposed ‘ to appro- 
priate the chakran lands and raise a fund for the mainlcnance 
of regular Police, aided by voluntary donations and assessed 
contributions of the community.’’ 

. Wc have here, curiously enough, ideas fixr in advance of the 
time, but which did not bear practical fruit until more than 
65 years afterwards. Here is a description of the personnel 
of the village Police force : “ Of the lowest rank, drunken in 
their habits, squalid and horrid (sic) in their appearance.” It is 
no less graphic than the picture of their pitiable condition 
and poverty. Most District Officers in Bengal could, no 
doubt, give from the old volumes of correspondence in thehr * 
offices, similar accounts of the wretched condition of the village 
Police, and of the earnest representations made by their predeces- 
sors on the subject. Magistrates had, however, in those early times 
little or no time to devote to any practical and personal attempts 
to remedy such a state of affairs. The office of Judge was 
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combined with that of Magistrate up to the year 1810 ; and even 
after their separation, so large were the districts and so wretched 
the state of communications, that a district officer could not make 
his personal influence felt for good much beyond the limits of his 
station. Nor was the supervision of the Darogahs any more 
effective. For perhaps one day in the year, on the occasion of 
a crime which demanded his presence in a village, the authority of 
the Darogah was supreme; but for the remaining 364 days, the 
Zemindar or Talukdar held undisputed sway. 

The constant representations made by the Magistrates of 
those early days appear, however, to have eventually had the 
effect of rousing Government to action. The outcome was the 
passhig of Regulation XX of 181/, which, however, made no 
radical changes in the Regulation (XXIIof 1793) which it 
superseded. The appointment of a Superintendent of Police for 
tlic I.owcr Provinces in i8ro, and of a Superintendent for each 
district, (under whom the Police organisation took a more military 
character) about 1842, somewhat improved matters as regards 
supervision. Efforts for the reform of the village Police appear 
to have been vigorously and honestly rnade both by them 
and by the Magistrates : — but the main evils of the system — the 
entire subordination of the chaukidars to local influences and 
to the will of the Zemindars, and their poi^crty — remained 
untouched. In a circular of the Nizamat Adalat issued to 
Magistrates in 1828, they are “ desired to refrain from 
inflicting corporal punishment on chaukidars as much as 
possible, consistently witli a due regard to the proper dis- 
cipline of your establishment. It appears to be the practice 
of many Magistrates to flog the chaukidars wllCIl they arC 
unable to discover the perpetrators of thefts in their villages.’* 
The flogging was apparently legalised by ReguLition III of 1812. 
The Court went on to direct, with a fine irony of language 
that should it be found really necessary to flog chaukidars, 
the “flogging should* be inflicted on the posterior instead of 
on the shoulders to distinguish them from common thieves.” 

Later on, in 1838, a Magistrate writes to the Superintendent 
of Police to protest against the repeal (by Regulation II of 1834) 
of the above Regulation, which he says “ has done more, as all 
“ Magistrates agree, to disorganise the Police, and to encourage 
“ crime, than any other rule or regulation which it would have 
been possible to have invented.'* 

One of the results of the passing of Regulation XX of 1817, 
and of the greater attention bestowed on the village Police by 
Magistrates and Superintendents of Police, was to bring more 
generally to light the existence of more than one species of the 
genus chaukidar. During the earliest period of our rule, all 
chaukidars, under the general designation of were the 
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recognised servants of the Zemihdars. As they gave them 
their lands and were responsible for reporting crime, it was 
equitable enough ‘that they should be allowed a voice in 
their appointment. About tlie year 1837 some of the Magis- 
trates issued orders that the paiks were no longer to perforin 
any kind of service for the Zemindar. The late Baboo Joy 
Kissen Mookerjee subsequently took a prominent part in con- 
testing the legality of this order, and the result was that the 
services of the gram saranjamV' paiks, who fell within the des- 
cription given in Section 41, Regulation VIII of 1793, were made 
over entirely to the Zennindar, while only those liable to i^erform 
Police duties were entered in the Thana Register prescribed by 
Section 20, Regulation XX of 1817. In 1844, Mr. W. Dam'pier, 
then Superintendent of Police, L. P., issued orders that in all 
villages containing more than 50 houses, the Zemindar shoiiUl 
be called upon to nominate chaukidars for Police purposes 
(at the rate of i chaukidar to every loo houses) while for those 
villages that had less than 50 houses, the Jf emindar and villagers 
were to arrange among themselves. To these arrangements may 
be traced the anomaly of the existence, in some districts to the 
present day, of three classes of chaukidars : ui) those paid entirely 
by land : (^) those paid entirely by money subscribed by the 
villagers (dwarmasara) : or {c) those paid partly by land and partly 
by money. The Magistrate of Ilooghly complained bitterly that 
these orders had decreased the watch and ward of his district 
by 1,3^4 men, and had lead to an increase of dacoity. TIic 
Superintendent of Police retorted that lie was “ glad the people 
had been relieved from the necessity of supporting so large a 
number of useless Police Officers who planned and shared in 
the dacoitics ” 

To show the extent to which the lands of those unfortunate 
beings had been purloined by the Zcmintlars, it may be men- 
tioned that the amount of land set aside for the support in 
the Ilooghly District of over 8,000 chaukidars by the Decen- 
ninal Settlement was 77,196 beegahs : while the Magistrate 
found in 1837 that only 56,755 beegahs were tlicn fictually in their 
possc.ssion. Such steps as were possible were taken to recover the 
missing lands, but it was found that most of them had been 
taken by the Zemindars with the consent — free or forced — 
of the original holders. 

The following extract is from a letter of Mr. E. A. Samucllg 
(afterwards Commis.sioncr of Patnaj Magistrate of hooghly * 
in 1836, in which he reported the number of paiks in the 
district (before the separation alluded to above) : — 

“Were this " enormous force regarded with the attention 
which ought to be bcstow^cd upon it, or were it placed on a just 
and independent footing and care taken to ratse the viatcriais 
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of which it is composed, what a powerful and effectual instru- 
ment might it not become in the regeneration of the Indian 
Tolice.” These weighty words bear almos*t as much applica- 
tion to the present condition of the village Police as they did 
on the day on which they were written. He goes on to detail 
the hardships of a chaukidar*s life and the exactions to which — 
especially in the shape of “ ani salami ” — the Zemindar per- 
petually subjected him. The chaukidars paid in cash were 
no better off than their landed brethren. They had to collect 
their own pay from door to door — and some of it, though 
collected with such difficulty, found its way into the pockets 
of the Zemindar. As remedies, Mr. Samuells proposed to give 
the chaukidars a uniform ; to hold frequent parades : to take 
away the right of nomination from the Zemindar : to ensure 
a minimum holding of 12 bcegahs to each of those paid by 
land : and to appoint Panchayats to collect the subscriptions 
of villagers, for those paid in money {dwarmasara) and to 
give liberal rewards. Were, again, we have a forecast of the 
subsequent legislation of 1870. 

It is impossible to say that the chaukidar of the later was 
any better off than his predecessor of the earlier period, or that 
his superiors had any belter opinion of him. The machinery 
had indeed been changed, but the material was the same : the 
truth of the old scriptural saying, that no man can serve two 
masters, was proved uj) to the hilt. 

The more modern pin iod of the chaukidars' history leads to a 
consideration of the effects of the changes made by Act VI. B. C. 
of 1870, and its amending Act I, Ik C. of 1886. The former 
Act was not a root and branch reform, such as appears to have 
been urgently Cc'^llcd for by a succession of Magistrates, inasmuch 
as it left intact, side by side with the new, the old law which 
applied to chakran chaukidars. Under Section 3 of Act VI. B. C. 
of 1S70, it was optig^nal with the District Magistrate to 
adhere to the old system or to introduce the new into any 
village containing more than 60 houses, fSection 3), or to a group 
of villages witliin a mile of one another and containing not 
less than 80, (Section 4,) As a rule, the old law was left in 
force wherever the cliaiikidars' lands were sufficient for their 
proper maintenance and support : ix, so long as chaukidars 
could be found willing to hold them. In many of the smaller 
villages in which the chaukidars were remunerated by the 
subscriptions of the villagers, or by land, or by both, the new 
Act could not be legally introduced owing to the limitations 
imposed by Sections 3 and 4 Thus the old anomaly of 
three separate classes of chaukidars, each rcin'uncratcd in a 
different manner and to an unequal extent, still remained. As 
regards control, the chaukidars who came under the operation 
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of the new Act, merely changed masters. The Panchayat 
took the place of the Zemindar^ and that too without the 
latter losing all liis former influence. The minimum pay 
was fixed at Rs. 3 and the maximum at Rs. 6. It was in 
practice, as Mr. Monro's Commission found, much nearer to 
the former than to the latter. The duties of the new 
chaukidars were more clearly defined, (Section 39) but their sub- 
ordination to the Panchayat and to local influences was not 
materially lessened. The Panchayats took but little interest 
in their duties. The assessment of the tax was an invidious 
task, and the collection of it rendered them unpopular with their 
fellow villagers. In many cases they left the chaukidar to 
collect the tax himself.* Power to fine the chaukidar was given 
by Section 38, but it was not stated by whom the power was to 
be exercised. The Magistrate was empowered by Section 37 
to dismiss any chaukidar for misconduct or neglect of duty, 
but he cared so little for his appointment, that these provisions 
had little or no effect in improving his conduct and discipline. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that Magistrates and 
Police Officers, after a trial of the new sy.stem, extending over a 
period of more than 10 years, were still loud in their complaints 
of the utter inefficiency of the village Police. Both Mr. 
D. J. McNeile in 1866 and Mr. Monro’s Commission in 1882, 
recommended drastic measures ; but the only result was the dis- 
appointing Act I. B, C. of 1 886 — passed on the assumption that 
its predecessor had not had a fair trial, and that the nomination 
of Panchayats had been left too much in tlie hands of the Police. 
The amending Act of 1886 provided for the first apppointment 
of Panchayats, only after the personal visit to the village of a 
Magisterial Officer, who waste assemble the inhabitants together 
and explain to them the provisions and intentions of the law. 
Vacancies in the office of Panchayat were to be filled up on 
the nomination of the remaining members : the period of 
service and of exemption from it was extended from two to three 
years — and the wliolc Panchayat was to be re-constituted 
after the expiry of that period ; the as.sistancc of the chaukidar 
in the work of collection was secured to the Panchayat by law 
as one of his regular duties : his pay was made legally due once 
a quarter instead of once a month ; provision was made for 
the appointment of a Tahsildar in certain cases to collect the 
tax for the Panchayat ; and lastly, the Magistrate had pot^-s^f 
to order the Panchayat to pay the amount of his collccfions 
to any officer named by him, in order that the payment of the 
chaukidars might, if necessary, be made directly by the Police 
or by some other Government officer. 

All these were mere changes in procedure and detail, and it is 
perhaps too soon to make any very accurate estimate of their 
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cffecf. The increased attention given to the subject has doubt- 
less resulted in many minor administrative improvements, but 
the old system has practically remained unfouched. The follow- 
ing reforms are still urgently called for. All dual control 
and local influences must be swept away. The post of chauki- 
dar must be made worth having and worth keeping ; it should 
no longer be recruited from Bagdis, Haris, Domes, Chamars 
and other of the lowest and most criminal classes, who have 
now, at least in practice, a quasi-hereditary claim to the post. As 
the old burkundaz has been transformed into the compara- 
tively smart and well-dressed constable of to-day, so must these 
village chatrkidars put off the old man and put on the new. 
In many districts much has been, and more no doubt can be 
done by the personal influence and energy of Magistrates and 
Police Superintendents, but the general opinion seems to be, 
that the system is radically wrong, and timt root and 
branch reform is necessary. The direction which such reform 
should take, and tho necessary ways and means were clearly 
indicated both by Mr. D. J. McNeile and by Mr. Monro’s 
Commission. The subject bristles with difficulties, and not 
the lea'^t of them is the question of funds Government 
is a[)t, in these hard times, to look coldly upon any scheme 
which necessitates its putting its hand into its own pocket or 
into that of the tax-payer. But without increased expenditure 
tiicrc can be no increase of efficiency. Population, wages, 
and prices have all increased largely within the la.st decade, 
and what sufficed for the support of the chaukidar of 1845, is no 
longer enough for his descendant of 1888. 

He is, pcrliaps, a little better clothed and more subject to 
discipline — of* however slight a nature that discipline be — than 
were his predecessors. But the child is father of the man, and 
any difference between them lies merely on the surface. Not a 
crime is committed or*conccalcd in any village, but the village 
chaukidar is still suspected of having a hand in it : he acts now 
as he did bcfoic as the servant of the Zemindar, or of the Pun- 
chayct as the case may be : he has to carry the baggage of, and 
dance attendance on, the officers of the regular Police, not only 
when they visit his village, but also when he makes his periodical 
visit to the tliana : if tlicre be rival factions in any village — and 
in what Bengali village are there not ? — he is torn between them 
and subject to the constant complaints and false charges of the 
party with which he docs not side : he drinks as much liquor 
as he can get : he is still the associate of thieves and dacoils, 
and is sunk in ignorance and vice. Such is pven now, with 
occasional exceptions, the “ backbone of the police system,** 
“ Qnis custodkt ipsos custodes ? ” 
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In the report of Mr. Monro's Corhmission, the following fifteen 
distinct recommendations were made ; 

Para, w^ofthe Chaukidari Cofnmissim's Refiort, 

1 1 5. Summing up, therefore, we propose : — 

(a). That there should be one uniform system of administration of the 
Village Watch in Bengal, certain modification of procedure being adopted 
when required by the circumstances of exceptional districts. 

(k). That the system of payment of Chowkidars by lands should be 
abolished, all village watchmen being remunerated by wages paid in 
cash. Such lands to be lesumed, and the rent of the same to foim part of 
the assets for remuneration of the Chowkidar. 


Note.— Mr. Westniacott dis- 
sents from this proposal. 


Note -Mr. Westmacott dii 
seats fioin this propoval . 


(^r). That the village Panchayet system 
should be continued, and, wher^jiccessary, ex 
tended, such Panchayels being employed as 
assessing bodies, and ceasing to perform any duties with regaid to the 
collection of rates, and payment of Chowkidars. 

(d). That the rates should be collected by 
seJiBfrjm“hUpro?Jiar“^ Tcshildars appointed by Magistiates, each 

tbana being dividend into suitable circles or 
blocks for the purpose. 

(r). That Chowkidars should be paid 
‘I'*;"''.?*' ‘'*® collected by 

1 ehsildar?* 

(Q That every village in the province should be included within the 
jurisdiction ol a Chowkidar, and should pay a propoitionate sh^Jrc of the 
cost of such Chowkidar, 

That the village should be retained as the unit for determining the 
number of Chowkidars, and that unions of villages should only be permitted 
in the case of villages unalile of themselves to maintain a Chowkidar, 

(/r). That the conrtol of Panchayets over Chowkid.ns should be limited 
to supervision of their special duties as village watchmen in their villages, 
and to reporting them for misconduct ; and that, with the exception ot 
nominating persons for the post of Chowkidar, Punchayets should have 
no power of punishing them, the final appointment and power of piinisn- 
meni of Chowkidars, including fine, suspension, and dismissal, resting with 
the Magistrate of the district. 

(/}. That the pay of Chowkidars should not be fixed by legislative enact- 
ment, but should be detei mined by the Local Government with reference 
to the circumstances of each district or division. 


(/), That payment of wages should be quarteHy, unless when it is possi- 
ble to insist on monthly payments. 

(/'), That Cliowkidcirs should attend as a rule once a week at the 
thana, local authorities fixing the times at which Chowkidars. at distant and 
inaccessible villages, should lepoit themselves at the police station. 

(/), That the powers of Chowkidars should, in certain lespects, be 
increased, that they may be employed beyond tlie limit of their 

villages^ but not of their circle, for the purpose of escorting prisoners and 
assisting at house searches, and that they may be authorized to arres^^out 
of village limits, persons suspected of having committed cri^ijies, '"fhe 
occurrence of which they aie bound to report. 

(w). That both Panchayets and Chowkidars should be specially 
utilized for the put pose of securing accurate vital statistics. 


lyir. Westmncotl would give 
the increase of 25 per cent, to 
the L’uiiohuyets, aud nut s]>cnd 
it as pioposed ill tlit'sc paru- 
graphs», 


(«)• That for the purpose of cairying out 
the above changes, Punchayets should be 
competent to increase the ainuiiiits of assess- 
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ments beyond what is required* for pay of Chowkidars by 25 instead 
of 15 per cent. 

(^;). That for the purpose of introducing the above system on a sound 
basi?, a special officer should be employed in each district, so long as 
his sei vices may be required, his salary being defrayed from the 25 per 
cent, additional assessment referred to above. 

One of the members dissented from three of these recom- 
mendations, but as to the rest they were unanimous. The 
Government, however, only fully accepted one (j) — viz., 
that chaukidars sliould be paid quarterly. It was em- 
bodied in the revising Act I. IL C. of 1886, (revised 
Section 43). The duties of the Panchayat, as regards the 
collection of the tax and the pa^nnent of the chaukidar, were 
only conditionally modified by revised Sections 44, 46 A and 
46 B of the amending Act, and not as recomincnJccrby the Com- 
mission in clauses (d) and (e). The recommendation in clause 
(k.) has recently been carried out by an executive order of the 
Inspector-General Police, and that made in (tn) has been in- 
directly effected by the revision of clause 6 of Section 39. These 
arc, as already roniarkod, changes in details rather than in 
principle. They make no provision whatever for improving 
the personnel of the village Police, and no such improvement 
is possible until the princi[)al recoin mciidations of Mr. D. J. 
McNcile, or of the Commission arc accc[)tcd in their entirety. 
Tliat all Government officers and the special fntclJigcnce Depart- 
ment recently organised by the Inspector-General of Police, (to 
the great indignation of Air. Slagg, M. P„ and Ikibu Surendra 
Nath Bancrjce,) should be practically so largely dependent for 
information on the village chaukidars even of tlie present day, 
is an anomaly approaching the nature of the marvellous. 

The recent legislation (Act L, R. C. 1886) has been all in the 
interests of the Zcmintlars and the Panchayats : beyond an effort 
to secure the more regular payment of the chaukidar, it has 
done nothing to improve his pay or position, or to laisc his 
status. It has left him at the beck and call of the Panchayat 
as he was before, and has added to his already numerous duties, 
the collection of his pay, and the supply of any information 
which the Government may call for. As for tlic chakran chauki- 
dars under Regulation XX of 1817, they .sliould be swept 
away altogether as recommended by the Commission. They 
arc s?ill the servants of the Zemindars, and only liable to the 
one punishment of dismi.ssal by the ATagistratc. But this ha.s 
no terrors for them ; and in many cases no successor can be 
found, owing to the original chakran lands, having been di- 
minished by the Zemindars or changed for lands of inferior 
quality. I cannot do better than conclude with quotations from 
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Mr. D. J. McNci'Ie's “ Report on the Village Watch of the Lower 
Provinces, 1886.’' 

Para. 49. ** The defects in the existing chowkidari system are radical 

defects inherent in the principles on which the criminal administration of 
the country is founded, and they are not, therefore, to be readily cured by 
any supeificial treatment.** The remedy he proposes (para 52) is “an 
oiganised suboidinate constabulary^ all its members being residents of the 
circles of villages within which they are employed,*’ and he gives the 
draft of an Act by which this proposal could be carried into practice. After 
discussing an alternative lemedy for improving the village watch, he 
concludes with these prophetic words : — 

Fata 69. “ This report must nevertheless close with an expression 

of preference for the constabulary system, as being founded on more sound 
and consistent principles -.^prhiciplcs which in course of time must inevi- 
tably he adopted ^ and winch the Government is now quite as able to carry 
into effect as it will be when such a course shall be more urgently called for 
hereafter P 

In the two reports above alluded to and quoted from, the 
Government has at its disposal all the information necessary 
to take immediate action.* The diagnqjiis is complete: the 
remedy is known, and only awaits applicatitm. That no change 
in the direction indicated will be acceptable to the Zemindars 
is certain. It would, no doubt, diminish their influence^ in the 
Mofussil, and prevent their prcj^ent frequent interference in Police 
matters. But there is no more reason why the existing blots 
should remain on the Police administration, than that the sanitary 
condition of Calcutta sliould be allowed to remain what it was 
50 years ago. The problem is a nettle, which only requires a 
firm grip to rob it of its sting. 

George Toynbee, 

District H fag is irate of Hooghly, 

* Yes: there can be no doul>t that the question is thoroughly ripe for 
action. No furiher Committees or Commissions aie requiied. Tlie amend- 

ing Act of 18S6 shirk.s the main fssue.s, but it li.is done so«ne good 
ill bunging about a more punctual pa\ment of s.iiaiics. - |.El)., C‘. /\’.J 
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T he country is to be congralulalcd on the issue in July last 
of the Uesolution of the Government of India regarding 
the practical application of sanitary principles to towns and 
villages in India. In the opinion of many, such a resolution 
might have issued with advantage ten or even twenty years 
ago. Those who know anything of the progress of sanitary 
reform in England are aware that sanitation was, to a great 
extent, forced on the people. Even at the present day there 
arc villages in England where sanitary arangements shock the 
tourist, and sanitary education is no more advanced than in 
a Bengal village. Democratic Governments have not waited 
until the people have risen en masse and howled for reform : 
much less should bureaucratic Governments sit with idle hands 
and await the Greek Kalends. These arc matters in which it is 
admittedly the duty of Governments to act in advance of the 
opinion of the masses, and history has shown that the v^x 
populi is more often vox diaboli than vox Dei. Sanitation is par 
excellence a branch of administration in which the State should 
act in accordance with the ideas of the most advanced and 
enlightened section of the community. Compulsory sanitation 
should certainly precede compulsory education, as life and 
physical health arc of more importance than intellectual 
dcvclopiiKMit. The Duns Sana can hardly exist without the 
corpus saniitn. Cleanliness ranks next to godliness, and as the 
Government of India is debarred from teaching the latter, it 
should certainly do all in its power to enforce the former. 

Now that the tiumpot of the Government of India has given 
forth no uncertain .^nind, the ttoXW of the official world will 
no doubt follow like a flock of sheep, as has happened in the 
case of Local self-Govcrnmcnt. But the views of high officials, 
even in the most recent past, have been, to say the least, most 
disappointing. With a little more courage and selflconfidence, 
and less imitation and adoration of Griffiths “ the safe man,'' 
much might have been achieved ; but hyper-caution has blocked 
the way. The Government of India states in its Resolution 
that.jhaving regard to the difficulties which lay in the way, it 
does not admit that reasonable progress has not been made. 
There are certainly not a few individual officials who will join 
issue with the Government of India on this point ; and it 
would, perhaps, have been better to have frankly admitted that 
hitherto the State has not done all that it might have done. 
Not long ago Collectors of districts in Bengal were called on to 
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report on the feasibility of improving the sanitation of Govern- 
ment villages. The report of the majority was virtually a non 
possumuSy whicli was concurred in by the Board of Revenue. 
It was seriously held that sanitation could make no headway, 
until the people had been thoroughly educated up to it : in 
other words, sometliing may be possible when the number of 
persons who can read and write has liscn from 3 per cent, to 
say over 50 per cent of the population ! If such a doctrine had 
been followed in the past, where would have been the water- 
supply of Calcutta? In France' and Italy sanitation was forced 
on the masses long before they were educated up to it, even if 
they can now be said to have become so. In England land- 
lords considered it very hard at first that they were compelled 
to fulfil the duties and obligations of owners of private property : 
there are some who still consider it liard. The comparatively 
recent Public Health Act was not a boon conferred on a people 
who had raised one simultaneous demand for such a measure. 
The educated and enlightened few knew the measure was called 
for, and they had the courage of their opinions, and imposed it 
on the country. 

•The object of the present essay is to point out how much may 
be done with little or no cxi)enditnre. The Government of 
India Resolution states that it may be necessary to have 
recourse to loans, to additional taxation, and to Provincial or 
Imperial grants-in-aid of local resources. Such a policy will be 
hailed with satisfaction by all advocates of sanitary reform, but 
in the meanwhile much may be done without the expenditure 
of a single picc, and there is no reason why a day should be 
lost. The action of executive officers can improve village 
sanitation in numerous simple ways and directions : 

Obstruction to navigiible streams and drainage-channels. 

This is a crying evil, wliich probably exists to a greater or 
lesser extent in every district in Bengal. In and after the 
rainy season, khals of considerable size arc ficquently closed, 
or almost closed by o{ bunds, bandcis, ai as, pyncs^ 

Sometimes the object is the caj>tiirc of a few rupees worth of 
fish, sometimes it is to rai^e the level of the water to facilitate 
irrigation. Cases arising out of those obstructions often come 
into the Criminal Courts, and it is to be feared that, iq., the 
ease of some officers, a false and exaggerated idea of priratc 
rights, and a morbid timidity as regards interference with 
them, prevents the proper administration of the law. Section 
431 of the Penal Code enacts that whoever commits mis- 
chief by doing any act which renders, or which he knows to 
be likely to render, any public road, bridge, navigable river, or 
navigable channel, natural or artificial, impassable or less safe 
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for travelling or conveying f^roperty, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of cither description for a term which may ex- 
tend to five years, or with fine, or with lx)th.’* Again, by see, 
432 the same punishment is imposed on “ whoever commits 
mischief by doing any act which causes, or which he knows 
to be likely to cause, an inundation or an obstruction to any 
public drainage attended with injury or cLimagc.’* The 
heinousness of such offences in the eyes of the Legislature 
may be inferred from the maximum punishment which may 
be awarded. Where mischief cannot be proved, the acts may 
be offences under sees. 268 and 283 of the Penal Code. 15 ut 
there can generally be no difficulty in proving mischief. It 
has been held (6, W. R. Cr. 59^ that ‘ means’ in themselves law- 
ful may be ‘unlawfur because of their tendency to injure others. 
In this case it was held that the levelling, partial filling up, 
and cultivating of a watercourse b)^ the accused over his own 
lands, which watercourse conveyed water to the lands of the 
prosecutiem, was an offence under see. 430 P. C. In another 
ease (I. L. R. I Mad, 262) under the same section it was held 
by a Madras Inill Pencil, that it is not necessary that the act 
of the accused should be a mere wanton act of waste. It is 
sufficient that the act is clone without any show of right. The 
Magistrate who made the reference in the ease, remarked — I 
understand the section to be aimed at a wanton waste made 
with intent to injure, and not at disjnitcs between indivitluals 
as to whether one should have more and the other less of a 
given quantity. Tlicsc latter, though constantly the subject 
of magisterial inquiries, lie, I consider, allogcLltcr in the Civil 
Courts.” The High Court rciiiarl:ed : “We do not agree 
in thcocgenctal observations . . . Tlie intent to cause wrongful 
loss is properly lield to be such, when the taker of the water 
lakes it without any sort of right, and it matters not that 
he claims to set up such a right, if the facts are so clear that 
the chum is manifestly only an additional wrong. It is for 
judicial tact to distinguish where the case is sufficiently doubt- 
ful to prevent the inference of a wrong intent.” In the 
section relating to criminal trespass, (441) we have only the 
words “ with intent to, ” but in the definidon of mischief we 
have the words “ with intent to, or knowing that he is likely 
to ; ” and this phrase is the Penal Code equivalent of the 
English maxim that every man is presumed to intend the 
probable consequences of his acis.” District and Sub-divisional 
Magistrates, then, should rigf>rously prevent any ol^structioii 
to navigable channels or public drainage. If a close and com- 
prehensive inquiry be made into any claim* to erect a bund 
across such a channel for purposes of iirigation, it will be 
found that the proportion of persons injured to those bene- 
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fited by the bund, is as lO to i, and more often lOO to i. 
Sometimes a prescriptive right to obstruct a stream is put 
forward ; but the fact that any persons are in a position to 
put forward such a claim is due to the ignorance and laches 
of magistrates in the past It is well known to any lawyer 
that no length of enjo3^ment can legalize a public nuisance, * 
Where acts distinctly fall within specific sections of the Penal 
Code, they should be punished, and in such cases it is a waste 
of time to proceed under the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Many comparatively unimportant nuisances — the mint, anise, 
and cummin of sanitation — are rigorously, even mercilessly, 
prosecuted under municipal laws and bye-laws ; but the 
weightier matters of the law are omitted. The graver nuisances, 
which affect the life and health of the people, the atmosphere 
they breathe, the food they drink and consume, arc left 
untouched. 

The bunding up khals and drainage-channels not only 
causes inundation, water-logging of the sj)il, and obstruction 
of drainage, but the principal evil result is the injury inflicted 
on the health of the people. The surface soil is saturated 
with moisture, and the backing up of the water in a stagnant 
sheet promotes the growth of noxious weeds and ' plants. 
The obstruction of a single khal has resulted in the literal 
quinquimation of largo areas by malaria and its multiform 
complications and Protean sequeke. For a Magistrate to per- 
mit, even temporarily, the bunding up of a navigable channel, 
is in a manner to abet the offence. Such action, on the 
principle of the greatest good of the greatest number, is in- 
defensible. The Regulations passim show the importance 
attached by the Legislature to the free and unolistructcd 
navigation of navigable channels. Sanitary Commissioners 
have again and again traced (lisca.se to such obstructions ; but 
apart fiom this aspect of the question, it is unfair and oppres- 
sive to the agricultural community from- aiuHlier point of 
view, as it prevents them from purcliasing their commodities as 
cheaply as they otherwi.se might do. Tiicic was recently a 
signal instance of this in the ciistrict of Rajshaliyc, where the 
writer is now .serving. A man owns a bazar at the junc- 
tion of a navigable khal with a river ; the klial is twelve 
miles long, with many villages on its banks. If the boats 
of petty traders could go clown this khal, obvioiisT^’^ the 
villagers could get commodities cheaper at their very doors. 
It was the object of the bazar-owner to prevent boats 

• Sec. 7, B. L. R. 477. In this case the Judges referred to the remark 
of Lord Tenterden’ in Rex v. Cross (2 C. and P. 2S4) : “The license 
will not entitle the defendant to coiumiic the bnsineas one hour alter it 
becomes a public iiuiaunce to the lui^hbouihuoa '' 
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pjoing down the khal, so tlxit the villagers should be com- 
pelled to resort to his bazar, or at any rate, that the shop- 
keepers in such villages should have to come to his bazar 
for their sup[)lics. Some villagers, about two miles down 
the khal, petitioned to be allowed to throw a bund across 
for the purpose of irrigation. Possibly they might have 
benefited by the bund, but there was good rca^^on to believe 
that the request emanated from the owner of the bazar at 
the junction of the khal and the river: certainly he abetted 
the request, and paid legal practitioners to go to the spot 
on the occasion of a local investigation by the Magistrate. 
From every point of view Magistrates should enforce the 
law which forbids the obstruction of navigable * channels and 
public drainage. 

Performance of the offices of nature. 

We may infer from works, such as the Mahabharata 
that in the times described therein, sanitation was by no 
means neglected. The villager is directed to go to the 
extremity of the village, there to shoot an arrow, and 
to perform the offices of nature beyond the point at which 
the arro\/ falls. What could be more sim[)le and yet more effec- 
tual ? The setting apart of one or more open spaces, to which 
people may resort for natural purposes, is mentioned in para- 
graph 14 of the Resolution of the Government of India. Tlie 
enforcement of such a rule may possibly require legislation, 
but the law, once made, will be obeyed. In small villages the 
fnrdah-nishin question will not stand in the way, as women 
of the highest classes go outside, and resort to tanks for 
bathing ; but in very large villages, as in towns, a scavenging 
staff would of* course be required. This, however, would be 
an expense only to such as are able to afford it : and even 
if the payment will come a little heavy on some, they will 
be in no worse po.sttion than many poor people, who live 
within the limits of Municipalities, and have to pay the scrvicc- 
focs leviable under Part IX. of Act III. 18^54, 15 . C. It has 
been suggested by some officcis that Domes and other sca- 
venging castes should be induced to .settle down in the vicinity 
of large villages, and the idea is one well worthy of a trial. 

* 'Hie Regulations prescribe ftee navigation. Tlieie is a ruling (9 C. L. 
R. 277) that tlicie is nothing illegal or contrary to public policy in the 
levy by liparian owners of “ konlagara, or a charge imposed on boatmen 
for niooiing their boats to a rivci-bank by driving pegs therein. This 
ruling seems to be unsound, and is ceitainly opposed both to statute 
and case law. See Reg. IX, 1825, sec 7; Reg. XI, 1825, sec 5, &c ; 1 . 
L. R. 2 Bom. 19; Calc. S. D A. Rep. 1859, p, I35§>; 6 Moore's I. A. 
26. To those who have lived in the vicinity of large liveis, the ruling 
seems indefensible. U is ceiiaiuly opposed to the prevailing custom. 
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The objection that the habits of such castes arc unclean, and 
that the villagers would not relish their close contiguity, will 
probably be found in practice to be fnorc sentimental than rgal. 

Tanks for drmking and cooking water. 

It should be considered as the very alphabet of sanitation, that 
no tank used for supplying water lor domestic purposes should 
ever be used for bathing, or for watering animals. ‘ In Bengal 
there can be little difficulty in this matter. A frequent complaint 
is, that there are too many tanks, and not too few, and it 
can be no hardship to insist on bathers confining themselves 
to some particular tank or tanks. Sec. 90 of the J^engal 
Local Self-Government Act enacts that “ 'I hc District Board 
may, by an order duly published at such places, and in such 
manner as it may deem ht, set apart convenient tanks, 
parts of rivers, streams, or channels, situated within the dis- 
trict, and not being private property, or under the control of 
any (officer of the Government, for the supply of water for 
drinking and for ordinary purposes ; and from the date of 
publication of such order, such tanks, parts of rivers, streams, or 
channels shall be held to be public springs or reservoirs.” The 
words we have italicised may be held by some to necessitate 
legislation, as nearly all tanks in the mofussil are cxeavaled 
by private persons on their own lands. Ihit as a matter of 
fact they are generally dedicated to the use of the public, and 
in any ease they vii tually become public tanks by long user. 
If villagers enjoy an easement to bathe in and take water 
from a tank, their proprietary right at)pcars to be almost, 
if not quite, as great as that of the owner. Where Zemin- 
dars. traders, and other rich persons have built tanks express- 
ly for the public, and have not reserved to themselves, or as 
a matter of fact, have not enjoyed any special rights therein, it 
seems reasonable that they .should be treated as public tanks. 
Could the owner voluntarily corrupt or lord the water without 
rendering himself liable to jwosccution? Clearly not. Probably 
see. 277 of the Penal Code would ai)ply, but even if it were con- 
tended that the words spring or reservoir ” would ex- 

clude its application, certainly sec. 268 would be applicable, 
as the act would necessarily cause injury or annoyance to the 
villagers, who have a right to u.se the water of the tanjj. Not- 
withstanding this, it is probable that any attempts ‘fjy Dis- 
trict Boards to set apart tanks for drinking and culinary pur- 
poses will be met by shrieks from the owners for compensation, 
A Law Officer of the Crown now serving in India has remarked, 
that there is no part of India where Government officers are 
more exposed to attack by civil litigation than in Bengal, and 
wlv'i-c the Civil Courts arc more disposed to exalt the rights 
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of individuals at the expense of Government and its officers 
I would add that it is not only at the expense of Government 
and its officers. All over the country private rights are ex- 
aggerated at the expense of public rights, for the simple reason 
that there has been no one to uige the public rights in the 
courts. District Boards and Municipal Commissioners arc 
now reaping the fruits of this grotesque exaggeration of 
private rights, l^y sec. 30 of the Bengal Municipal Act. Ill 
of 1884, B.C., “ all roads, bridges, tanks, ghats, wells, channels, 
and drains, in any Municipality (not being private property, 
and not being maintained by Government or at the public 
expense) shall vest in, and belong to the Commissioners.*' 
By sec. 198 of the same Act “all streams, channels, water- 
courses, tanks, rescivoirs, springs, and wells, not being private 
property, shall, for the purposes of this Act, be under the 
direction and control of the Commissioners.** Sec. 199 confers 
on Municipal Commissioners the same powers as regards 
setting apart tanks, as arc conferred on District Boards in the 
Local Sclf-Governmeht Act. Still Municipalities appear to 
be tied hand and foot when they want to take action. It has 
often happened that when a Municipality or a Road Cess 
Committee have determined to put into good order some road 
or village-way which has existed from beyond the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, they arc met by preposterous and 
extravagant claims for compen.sation, and — miserable dictu ! — 
the tax-j^aycr has sometimes been robbed in order to pay 
them ! Of course, there are numbers of roads within the 
ambit of Zemindaris, wdnich were in existence long before 
the passing of any Land Acquisition Act ; but wdiat may have 
at one ^ime been private property, has by the lapse of time 
and circumstances, become public property : at least, it is 
subject to public riglits in such a way, that it is virtually 
public propel ty. I have made these remarks at length, as 
I um endeavouring to ^ow wdiat sanitary improvements may 
be effected without expense to Government or the tax-payer. 
If Zemindars claim private property in tanks, then, as is point- 
ed out in the Resolution, they must be compelled to perform 
the duties of private ow^ners of property. 

Cattle droppings. 

The question of cow-dung heaps affects almost every- 
body, for it must be remembered that the substance is 
collected by many persons who do not owm cattle. It is made 
into cakes and used as fuel : it is used for smearing {leeping) the 
walls of houses ; it is burnt at night to keep a^^^ay mosquitoes 
both from the cattle and the inmates of the dwelling : and finally 
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it is used as manure for the (kids. In the Government of 
India Resolution it is stated that no cattle should ever be 
kept in small compounds. “ Besides the constant danger to 
health inseparable from the practice, it ensures rapid pollution 
of the subsoil, augments the difficulty of cleansing, and fouls 
the well water.*’ In the portion of the Resolution which dejils 
with the sanitary improvement of villages, it is suggested that 
the village officer should call the attention of the people to the 
necessity for removing cattle outside their compounds. Some 
provision, it is said, might we made for stalling them outside 
the village, but, at any rate, it would be far safer to have a 
cattle-pen on some open ground within the village, than to 
keep cattle inside the houses. Cattle must, of course, be pro- 
tected from the elements, and the difficulties connected with 
their removal outside the village seem to be very great, if not 
almost insuperable. A joint cattle-shed would have to be 
constructed for the whole village, and this would reciuirc co- 
operation and expenditure of money. But as regards the hca{)s 
of stercoraccous matter, there seems to be no reason why they 
should not be stacked and kept on some waste site outside the 
village. It has been objected that such a practice would be 
inconvenient, would lead to disputes, and would place the 
substance at the mercy of thieves. This last objection is 
almost ludicrous. Those who urge it have probably been 
struck by the assiduous and even greedy way in which old 
women scrape up the last morsel, as if they were gathering 
golden nuggets. But probably the substance has no attrac- 
tion for thieves : it would surely be more \vorth their wliilc to 
steal crops, branches of trees, fruit, &c. Moreover, there is 
nothing to prevent the substance from being stplcn trom open 
compounds attached to houses, where it is now kept. These 
heaps might then be kept outside the village, and each man 
would easily know his own. As to stalling qattlc outside the 
village, this is doubtless a desideratum, but it does not appear 
to fall within the category of inexpensive sanitation. 1 have 
alluded above to the practice of “Iccping” the walls and 
poors of houses. Some sanitary authorities think it must be 
injurious to health, but more evidence is rc(i aired on this 
point; and certainly it will be difficult to persuade the Hindii 
housewife to abandon the practice, which she consid^p^rs to 
be the sine qiul non of cleanliness. The deleterious results of 
this practice (if on inquiry they arc really found* to be 
deleterious) may be perspicuously pointed out in the next 
edition of the sanitary science primer. The issue of a moral 
text-book should certainly go hand in hand with the i)ro- 
nuilgalion of a revised sanitary primer. 
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Sleeping ahoifc the ground. 

There arc some who have doubted whether the virulent 
Burdwan fever was really malarial. It resembles, in many 
points, the notorious Italian fever, which was so fatal some 
years ago. The Pontine marsh fever is of course malarial 
and is said to yield to quinine. But the fever now spoken 
of prevailed all over the plains of Italy, and was the subject 
of a special report to the Italian Government by the Professor 
of Hygiene in the University of Rome. After an exhaus- 
tive inquiry, the Professor found the cause of fever to be a sort 
of ferment that rose from the soil and floated in the air to a 
iicight of ten feet above the ground. It is difficult for a lay 
mind to distinguish between a malarious miasma and a non- 
malarious ferment. But experts made the distinction, and 
it was found that this non-malarial fever did not yield to 
quinine, but that there were four specifics for it; (i) lime 
juice ; (2) arsenical mixture ; ("3) sleeping ten feet above the 
ground ; (4) paving the ground or covering naked soil with 
grass or turf. Two at least of these specifics were discovered 
from the peasants themselves, namely, the planting of limes, 
and sleeping above the ground. Peasants, who had not two- 
storied houses, were in the habit of taking advantage of the 
ruined columns and temples scattered over the country. They 
used to sling bamboo platforms from one piece of ruin to 
another and sleep on them. Curious to say, this fever was 
not found in the cities, which arc paved and covered with build- 
ings. In Bengal, with the exception of the year 1886, fever 
has been found to be more fatal in the urban than the rural 
circles ; but Bengal towns are collections of villages with 
plenty of nakt^d soil. Now sleeping in two storied houses is 
a luxury which in Bengal can only be enjoyed by the rich, 
and therefore docs not fall within the resources of cheap and 
feasible sanitation ; bik: there is no reason why even the very 
poorest should not sleep above the ground. The sanitary 
primer might recommend the construction of houses on piles, 
as in Burmah, but that may be considered an heroic and re- 
volutionary remedy. What everybody can do is to sleep on 
the humble “ charpai or charpoy, which costs from four to 
eight annas. A wooden taktaposh,” made of mango wood, 
and large enough for three people to sleep on, can in some 
districts be constructed for two rupees : but the string char- 
poy would positively not cost more than two annas in some 
districts, and as a matter of fact, charpoys exist in almost 
every house, though they may not be used for sleeping on. 
The people say they prefer to sleep on the*ground, as it is 
cooler, and no doubt it is ; but the habit must be a most 
prolific source of fever. You can hardly compel people by 
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law to sleep above the ground, but here, again, that panacea 
for all ills, education, comes in. Instead of printing in school 
copy-books such texts as look tefore you lcap,|' “ honesty 
is the best policy,” or “ procrastination is the thief of time/' 
wc might have obstruction of drainage is injurious to health” 
“ sleeping on the ground produces fever,” or “ stercoraceous 
heaps should not be kept near houses/* 

Surface levelling and paving, surface-drainage of the village 
site, and planting of certain kinds of trees on damp soil to 
dry it and purify the air, can hardly be called sanitation which 
costs nothing, unless the village proprietor can be forced to 
do these things as is indicated in the Government Resolution, 
but numerous nuisances, from which Mofussil villagers suffer, 
ma}^ he prevented, suppressed, or minimized by the simple 
remedy of a proper administration of the existing criminal law. 

Suppression of Common Nuisajices, 

It has been icmarkcd that there i§ no country in the 
world where people suffer more than in Bengal from the 
commission of nuisances by their neighbours. And yet in 
no country is the criminal law on the subject less enforced. 
Chapter XIV of the Indian Penal Code is, and was* intended 
to be extremely compreliensivc, and yet the actiou, or rather 
inaction, of Magistrates frequently compel injured persons to go 
to the Civil Court, though they are entitled to the cheaper and 
speedier remedy of the Ciiininal Court. It is no kindness to 
drive peoj^Ic to the Civil Courts, and the tendency of some 
Magistrates to saddle the Civil Courts with matters that fall 
within magisterial cognizance ha.s gone much too far. It is 
unfair to the people, and a burden to the already over worked 
Munsifs. There is a deep-rooted but most erroneous fallacy 
that there is .something harsh in dealing with ordinary nui- 
sances under the Penal Code, and it is high time that this 
fallacy were thoroughly exploded. It is imi)ossible to drive 
home this subject as closely as could be desired within the 
limits of this article, 

“ Lonfja est injuria, longaj 
Ambages, sed summa sequar fastigia lerum." 

The “summa fa.stigia” arc that these prosecutions arc 
criminal in form ojily^ * and that the case-law of the C^dj^tta 

* See R. V. Stephens^ i L R., Q. B. 202 which canies vety f^r the doc- 
trine of the criruj'ial responsibility of a master for llie acts of his servant 
or agent. In this case a master was held liable for a nuisance, 
althous^h &uch nuisance was commilted in opposition to his orders^ and 
without hir, knowledge, the proceedings by indictment in such case 
being criminal inform only No Indian Magistrate would have convicted 
the master in such a case. See also Coleman v. Riches^ 16 C. R. 118, 
Aitoi ncy-Ccneral v. Siddons^ i C and J., 220, and 8 Viet. c. 20, ss. 98, 99. 
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High Court has, in some points, prevented the proper adminis- 
tration of Chapter XIV of the Penal Code. Sir R. K. Wilson, 
Reader in Indian Law to the University of Cambridge, thinks 
that the Indian law is the same as the English law. He says : 
“ The section (sec. 268 P. C.) speaks of causing, &c, by illegal 
omission (and these words might, under .s. 32, have been 
implied, if not expressed) ; ‘ illegal ’ includes anything which 
furnishes ground for a civil action (s. 43). There is the 
less hardship in this, as the penalty for a simple nuisance is fine 
onlyf In these words which I have italicised the right nail 
is knocked on the head. Numbers of poor people arc al- 
together debarred from going to the civil court, and the public 
in villages have not as yet acquired a sufficient power of com- 
bination to proceed against well-to-do men ; and, as those 
who have lived in the mofussil know, it is these leading well- 
to-do men who are the chief sinners in the shape of stinking 
drains, encroachment on public ways, &c. Moreover, whether 
the proceedings be ci^il or ciiininal, the result is a pecuniary 
penalty. In the Criminal Court the accused might have to 
pay his adversary’s court-fee of eight annas : in the Civil 
Court, ho must pay his costs, 7^ per cent, ad valorem plaint 
fee, pleader’s fees, &c. Wherein, then, lies the hardship of 
enforcing the criminal law ? Some rulings of the Calcutta 
High Court, * under Section 133 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, have intensified the evil. It is an undoubted fact that 
no man can be a ically good criminal lawyer or judge un- 
less he is something also of a criminal jurist. To anyone 
who knows anything of comparative criminal law it is 
at once obvious that those ordinary nuisances, for which the 
maximum firm under the Indian Penal Code is Rs. 200, 
resemble in their incidents the “ contraventions ” of Continental 
Codes. Sometimes there is a separate code of contraven- 
tions, but they are gerunally located at the end of the Penal 


In a recent case (I. L. R. 15 Calc. 564) a considerable turn has been 
given to the duft of the pievious rulinj^s, and it is probable that the 
rulings will now veer round to what is really the correct law, namely, 
the intention of the Legislature. Pigot. J., somewhat unhappily and 
arbitrarily starts his judgment by an allusion to the jurisdiction of Justices 
in England. But, in the matter of the prevention and suppression of 
nuisances, the ju! isdiction of Indian Magistrates more nearly resembles 
the juii.-diction of the superior Courts in England. Even this judgment 
of Justices Pi insep and Pigot, though a depaiture in the right direction 
from pievious rulings, shows signs of half-heai tedness. Pigot,/., speaks 
of the “scrupulous respect'* due to private rights. But suiely public 
rights are no less, if not more, entitled, to scrupulous respect,” and 
certainly they lequire more protection in Bengal than th^ rights of private 
owners of propeity, who not only are well able to take care of themselves, 
but exaggerate their rights in a manner that is farcical. 
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Code after crimes and delicts. To snch contraventions the 
maxim actus non facit tenm, nhi mens sit rea'" does not apply. 
In the case of Cnnify v. Lecocq (13 Q. B. D., 207) Stephen, J. 
remarked : “ It is impossible now to apply the maxim 

generally to all statutes, and it is necessary to look at the 
object of each act to sec whether, and how far, knowlccige is 
of the essence of the offence created. Aniimis or criminal 
intention is not considered in the case of contraventions : 
the punishment is simply regulated hy the nature of the act 
and its results. The Court of C«issation has ruled * that, in the 
case of contraventions, even good faith cannot be urged as 
an excuse. In one case f it was ruled that if a chimney 
can be observed from outside to be on fire, such fact alone is 
sufficient for a conviction, even though it be proved that the 
chimney has, in accordance with the usage of the neighbour- 
hood, been swept twice in the year. Now the comprehensive 
language of the Penal Code J is as follows : “ A person is 
guilty of a public nuisance who docs any»act, or is guilty of 
an illegal omission, which causes any common injury, danger, 
or annoyance to the public or to the people in general who 
dwell or occupy property in the vicinity, or whi^h must 
necessarily cause injury, obstruction^ danger or annoyance to 
persons who may have occasion to use any public right P Now 
if the Magistrate can decide on the existence of a public 
right in a prosecution under the Penal Code, a fortiori he can 
do so in a proceeding under Section 133 of the Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure. There can be no doubt that convictions under 
the Penal Code might have been lawfully sustained in many 
cases in which proceedings under the Code of Criminal Pio- 
cedure have been quashed. It is dillicult to imdcrstand the 
object with which one of the learned jut^ges, in the case above 
referred to, remarks that “ it is a rule of English law that a 
bona fide claim of title ousts the jurisdictir;n of justices proceed- 
ings in a summary way.'* An Indian Magistrate is not a 
Justice of the Peace in England. An Indian Magistrate has 
to decide, for the purposes of the case, a question of right or 
title in every mischief case that comes before him, “wrongful 
loss " being loss by unlawful means of property to which the 
person losing it is legilly entitled. It matters not that a 
man may claim, as lying within the ambit of his ZemindsM'i 
or land, a path leading to a ghat or hut. If the public \ 

* Cass. 22nd Feb. and 5th Dec. 1S63; 2nd Jan. 1864, &c. 

■t Cass. I3lh Oct 1849. t See. 268. 

X Tbe word ‘public* includes any class of the public or any 
comnmniiy, sec. 12, Penal Code. Even under the former Code, in 
which ihe word thoroughfare was used, it wa^ held that, although a road 
may be a piivate one, an order may be made under the section, if it 
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have a right to use the path, or to bathe in the water of a 
tank, it is an offence to obstruct the path, or to prevent them 
from so bathing. The words used in set. 133 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure arc — “ any way which is or may be law- 
fully used by the public,” and a right of way may be either 
iter (foot-way and bridle-way), actia (drift-way for cattle), or 
via (way for carriages, &c.) It is very necessary, in the interests 
of health, that the constant lessening of the width of roads 
which is now going on, should be put a stop to. The spirit of 
encroachment in the mofussil is very strong, and therefore 
measures to put a stop to it should be proportionately strong. 
By Reg. XX of 1817, sec. 30, para. 5, “the Darogahs 
(now Sub-Inspectors) of Police shall prevent all encroachments 
on the public roads, and shall, at the same time, report the 
circumstances of each case for the information of the Magis- 
trate.” The Penal Code is more than adequate for the purpose, 
if its provisions arc not permitted to be a dead letter. The 
only question is wh«thcr, as a matter of fact, there is a public 
fight of way, and not whether the accused, or the person 
proceeded against under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
l)ond fide claims the road or a part of it. If it were otherwise, 
the public might be without any redress whatever, but would 
be tossed about like a shuttlecock between the battledores 
of the Magistrate and the Munsif ; for the Magistrate would 
say : there being a bond fide claim of title, you must go to 
the Civil Court,” and the Civil Court would say : “ no suit lies 
here without proof of special injury, and you arc not injured 
any more than any body else ” This is, indeed, a pretty dead 
lock, from which we can only be extricated by the Legislature, 
or that still nforc “ rara avis,” a Full Bench, the hope of which, 
long-deferred, maketh sick the Magisterial heart. 

The last cheap remedy is the diffusion of sanitary knowledge 
by means of a sanitary primer. Communal forced labour 
appears an obvious remedy to a Native ruler, but probably the 
country is now too advanced for it, though it is still authorized 
by law in ihc Madrcis Presidency. However, villagers will often 
co-operate and work for themselves, when there is some in- 
fluential spirit to move them. The influence of the village 
heads, whether known as Pradhans, Matabars, Munduls, 
Mociuldums, Jyt ryots, &c. has disappeared, as Young Bengal 
feels itjclf superior to them in education and enlightenment. 
The educated community invariably splits up into rival and 
bitterly hostile parties, known as dola dolecs, and it is necessary 
now that Government agency should step in. 

appeals that sec. 147 applies to it— that is, if it is open to the use of 
a ceriaiu class of persons, for instance, a path to a bathing-ghat used 
by females only. 17 W. R Cr. 33. 
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It Will be interesting now to note the mortality of the Province, 
the most fatal diseases, and the principal causes of such diseases 
as ascertained by sifnitary authorities, with the view of seeing how 
far such causes are met by the cheap remedies enumerated above. 
The recorded death-rate of the Province in l886 was 2 i'gQ 
per thousand of the population as follows : — * 


Cholera 

• • 0 .• • • 

... 178 

Small-pox 


... '06 

Fevers 


... IS '97 

Bowel-complaints 

• • • • • • 

... ’84 

Injury 

• • • • •• 

... "43 

Other causes 

• » « • • • 

Cholera, 

... 2-88 

2199 


In Urban circles 9 , 9;?5 persons fell victims to cholera, or 
4‘12 per 1,000 of population, and in RuraJ circles 108,433 per- 
sons or 170 per 1,000. Wherever there was a severe outbreak 
of the disease, all or almost all the usual, insanitary conditions 
were found to exist more or less, namely, filth, foul air, impure 
water, ill-con-structed or ill-ventilated homesteads, and unwhole- 
some and insufficient diet ; but several outbreaks were clearly 
traced solely to the use of impure water for drinking and culi- 
nary purposes. That even the educated portion of the com- 
munity have not yet fully realised the benefits of pure water-sup- 
ply, is evident from the fact, that the Commissioners of Baraset 
when asked to set a.side certain tanks for drtnkinpr, urged that 
“ bathing was as necessary as drinking.” This apathy is re- 
markable, w'hen it is remembered what rnost vilhige tanks arc. 
The following somewhat exaggerated, but not altogether in- 
accurate description has been given of“ a good tank ” : “ its 
eatchment area is fouled with all manner of filth, which the 
first rain carries into it. Bodies, even of those who have died 
of small-pox or cholera, are too often burnt on its banks. The 
persons and clothes of the village population, and everything 
else which is dirty, arc constantly washed in it. Cattle stand 
and wallow in it. And the fierce hot winds of April and May 
raise clouds of dust, full of all organic impurities, which aie 
precipitated into the tank. By the end of the dry weatliel^ the 
water left would yield an analysis which would make Dr. Frank- 
lin’s hair stand on end with horror.” In fact the drop of Thames 
water, which some of us have perhaps seen magnified by scientific 
persons at the Polytechnic, might, as compared with it, be called 


* The death-rate of the Euronean armv in j 

the Native army, under 12 per ^,000, ^ under ii per 1,000, of 
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** aqua pur a et pellucida"' The connection between cholera and 
water-supply has been clcrnonstratcd in many instances, and the 
first step towards the mitigation of cholci*ti, is the provision of a 
jaircr water-supply, by insisting on the separation of tanks for 
drinking water from those for bathing and watering animals. 
The Bengalees prefer tanks to wells, and the recommendation 
of the Army Sanitary Commission that wells should be roofed 
over, is one that will not be acceptable to the Bengali villager, 
who thinks that the surface of the water should be exposed to 
as much sun and air as possible. 

Fever. 

For the people of Bengal the etiology of fever appears to be 
of more import ance than tliat of cludcra. The total recorded 
mortality from fever during 1886 was no less than 1,057,296, 
or 15*97 population. These figures mean an actual death- 

rate of at least twenty per thousand. The proportion in Ben- 
gal proper (that is, i^xcluding Bchar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpore) 
was 17*15 per 1,000. The following is an extract from the 
Government Resolution on the report of the Sanitary Com- 
missioner for Bengal for 1886 ; “ The district reports repeat 
the same melancholy story of weakness, anarniia, enlarged 
spleen and liver, debilitated constitutions, pulmonary and 
enteric complications, and other sequehx ; and among the 
causes assigned arc dense jungle, imperfect drainage, rank 
vegetation, bad water-supply, silting up of beds and tanks, 
water-logged soil, burial of dead within homesteads, vicissitudes 
of temperature, general iincleanlincss, insufficient clothing, poor 
food, damp and improperly constructed houses.” Tliis is a long 
list, but the principal causes arc met by the remedies mentioned 
above. Imperfect drainage and rank jungle in the vicinity of 
homesteads would appear from the district reports to be the 
most potent causes of fever. Of the areas which return the 
highest death-rates, those in B.incoorah arc “ iow-lying, swampy, 
have imperfect drainage, and abound in low dense jungle. Gnnja- 
julghati and Sonamukhi, where also the suffering was great, 
have more or less obstructed drainage from various causes.’* 
The worst area in Beerbhoom is a low-lying, alluvial tract 
with many undrained beds, and its water-supply is bad.” In 
the worst municipality in Hooghly, “ the town is literally 
covered with mango-topcs, and abounds in rank vegetation, 
and the Suressutti Khal, the water of which is used by a portion 
of the people, is obstructed by dams.** The greater part of the 
24-Pergunnahs district “ is water-logged, and the excessive 
dampness of the soil resulting therefrom, giveS rise to consider- 
able sickness in the form of malarial fever and bowel-com- 
plaints.*' The Nawal river in the Dum-Dum sub-division is 
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now “ a Ion" depression of bunded tanks, reaches of still water, 
and swamps covered with alternately growing and decaying 
vegetation, creating a«malarious condition of the atmosphere, 
which has a most deleterious effect on the health of the people/* 
The greatest mortality from fever has occurred in the Raj- 
shahye Division. The following death-rates from fever, which 
exceed the death-rates from all causes in English towns, will 
probably startle English readers and arc worth recording : — 


Jalpaigori 

Pui)na 

Rungpore 

Rajshahye 


Rates per 

ill 1 886. 

. 27*68 
. 27-12 

24*86 


Hates per miile 
ill 1S86, 

Dinagepur ... 23*92, 

Bogra ... 22*21. 

Darjeeling ... *6*3^. 


To what are these appalling death-rates due? In Rajshahye 
they are due to the construction of fishing weirs in small rivers 
and khals, and to imi^erfect and obstructed drainage all over 
the district. 1 he fever-stricken areas in liungpur “ represent 
depressed basins between the rivers with an intermediate 
system of tributaries more or less choked, silted and com- 
municating with a number of heels which they insufficiently 
drain/* The worst areas in Bogra “ are very damp and full 
of dense jungle?’* The death-rate of two whole Thanas in 
Pubna District actually exceeded 30 per thousand, and in the 
town of Scrajgunge actually reached the terrible figure of 
37*93 ! This means a death-rate from all causes of between 
50 and 60 per thousand I It was found th.it in the open un- 
shaded coolie lines with good pucka wells, the health of the 
operatives was good : those who suffered “ lived in the 
villages, overgrown with jungle, riddled with pit.sand excava- 
tions, and badly drained, using kutcha wells, and burying 
their dead within their homesteads.** In Eastern Bengal an 
additional cause of fever is the steeping of ^ jute in rivers. As 
regards Behar, the only district in which the mortality from 
fever was very high was Shahabad, with a death-rate of 29 20 
per thousand, making it the second worst district in the Pro- 
vince. The mortality is at once accounted for by the 
numerous irrigation canals and distributaries all over the dis- 
trict. The canals raise the subsoil water-level, and bring the 
water to the surface, while the bunds and distributti^i^s 
obstruct the natural drainage all over the country. Potent 
causes of fever, then, are a damp or water-logged soil, obstruct- 
ed drainage, and rank and noxious jungle near the home- 
steads. Remedies for these evils lie, to a great extent, in the 
hands of Magistrates in the sliajK* of the administration of 
the Pena! Code. Notices to cut down rank jungle or noxious 
vegetation are justified by sec. 143 of the Code of Criminal 
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Procedure fread with sec. ^90, Penal Code,) if the Magistrate 
“ is satisfied that such jungle or vegetation constitutes a 
nuisance.’* As soon as a systematic attempt is made to im- 
prove village sanitation, Magistrates will awake to a sense 
of their powers and responsibilities : at present they are 
cither unaware of their powers, or they think it useless to exer- 
cise them. 

There remains only small-pox of the diseases which com- 
mit the greatest havoc, and in this case the remedy is con- 
spicuous for its naked simplicity. The course open to the 
Government seems to be obvious. 

Prevention and Mitigation of Small-pox. 

The great decrease in mortality from small pox has been due 
to the extension of vaccination, and it, therefore, only remains to 
extend the system still further, which can be done by a single 
stroke of the administrative pen. The recorded number of deaths 
from small-pox, whic]i had decreased from 18,533 in 1884, 109,863 
in 1885, showed a still further fall in 1886 to 4,049. This is the 
smallest number yet recorded, the mean average of the decade 
1876-85 being 15,317. Inoculation has been prohibited almost 
everywhere, and it seems to me that if the Act prohibiting 
inoculation is enforced in any district, the extension of the 
Com])ulsory Vaccination Act should be regarded as a necessary 
corollary. But this has not been the case. The Compulsory 
Vaccination Act, V (B. C.) of 1880, is now in force in 114 
towns, four cantonments, and nine rural areas ; Act IV. (B. C.) 
of 1865, prohibiting inoculation, is in force everywhere with 
the exception of seven districts and certain Thanas of three 
other district. That the decrease of mortality is due to the 
extension of vaccination seems apparent, from the fact that in 
1886 fifty-five per cent, of the total mortality occurred in the 
seven districts of the Patna Division, to only two of which 
has vaccination yet been extended. 

It is remarked in the Resolution of the Government of India 
that the great feature of Indian rural life is immobility of 
custom, upon which novel ideas make but little impression.’* 
There is, perhaps, a tendency to exaggerate this immobility 
even in agricultuial areas. That the cultivators have not yet 
adopted any of the i)loughs recommended by the Agricultural 
Depar|.ment is simply due to the fact, that for cheapness, light- 
ness, and usefulness, no plough has as yet been turned out 
which is equal to the native plough. On the other hand, it 
was found that the sugar-cane mills of Messrs. Thompson and 
Mylnc of Behcea resulted in a great saving*of juice, and the 
use of these mills is spreading all over the Province. There 
are no obstacles which cannot be surmounted by the personal 
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influence and cncr^^y of good exdciitiVe officers ; si monnmen* 
tvm requirisy witness the success xyhich attended the efforts 
of the District Magistrate of Backergunge and the Sub-divi- 
sional officer of Perozepore*, in spite of the fanatical opposi- 
tion of the Mahomedan Ferazees. Some Futzvas^ declaring 
the lawfulness of vaccination, were obtained fiom several of 
the most influential Maulvis in the district, and at once con- 
scientions sciuples were quieted, and opposition disappeared. 
The demands of caste in different places arc as variable as 
the hues of the chameleon : caste is often stiff or pliant, 
unyielding or accommodating, according to circumstances, and 
certainly it is a marvellous sort of hydra, many heads of 
which can be lopped off without destro)'ing its entire vitality. 
The fact is that natives seem sometimes not to know whether 
their caste permits them to do a certain act. In the Bhagul- 
pore Municipality some Hindoos objected to be operated on 
by Mahomedan vaccinators. Whether the objection was botiA 
fiJe, or merely frivolous and obstructive, k is n(>t easy to say: 
but it certainly disappeared, to a great extent, on Babii Hari 
Mohon Thakoor, a resident of the place, and a high caste 
Brahmin, allowing his family and dependents to be Vci^'cinatcd 
by a Mahomedan. In Bchar the staunchest opponents arc 
Babhans and Rajpoots, and their opposition generally dis- 
ajopcars on appointing as vaccinators the old inoculators who 
are known to the people. In fact, it is always advisable and 
certainly just to take on the existing inoculators as vaccinators, 
as much of the opposition naturally comes from men who find their 
occupation gone. Even in the Orissa circle, where opposition has 
perhaps been as keen as in Eastern Bengal, m.my have exhibited 
an eagerness to receive the prophylactic. It is a neteworthy fact 
that the despised and much-abused village chokedars have, in 
several districts, given important aid to the cause of vaccina- 
tion, by giving shelter to the vaccinatgrs when they could 
not get it elsewhere, and having their own children vaccinated 
first as an inducement to others. As regards the levy by 
vaccinators of higher fees than arc authc;rizcd by the rules, 
no doubt some instances have occuircd 5 but they are the 
exceptions and not the rule. This seems apparent from the 
extreme difficulty experienced in realizing even the author- 
ized fees : some vaccinators have actually had to gi^ up 
practi.ring on this account. In many districts, but for the help 
given by the Civil authorities cind the Police, the fees would 
not be realized : in other placc.s, where the Police declined to 


• The late Mr. Fasson, and Eabu Shoshi Shekhur Dutt, the hero of the 
Tangail cases. If this is “ Soshisekhurism,” a little more of it, some may 
say, would not be a bad thing for the country. 
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render any assistance, the vaccinators had to forego their fees* 
An Act to amend the Vaccination Act was passed last year as 
Act II, (B. C.,) of 1887, I'his Act, while giving larger powers, 
contains adequate provisions for check and inspection, and the 
Sanitary Commissioner will no doubt notice the results of 
its working in his report for the past year. The general re- 
sults of the past certainly constitute strong grounds for a 
considerable extension of the circle of compulsory vaccination ; 
and such a measure will, undoubtedly, reduce still further the 
mortality from small-pox. 

An Organised Sanitary Service, 

This article would be incomplete without a few remarks as to 
the necessity for having an organized sanitary service. Though 
such a service must cost something, it need not cost very much, 
Possibly the village Chokidari Act might be amended into a 
“ Village Police and Sanitation Act/* The assessment would 
have to be raised to .cover the salaries of scavengers, and the ex- 
pense (except that of inspecting officers) would fall entirely on 
the people. Such increased assessment would, undoubtedly, be 
unpopujar, and might injure the cause of sanitation at the outset. 
But it would not be so oppressive as some might suppose People 
who now pay from one to three rupees a year would not ex- 
perience very great difficulty in paying twice that amount. 
As regards the poorer people, who are generally assessed 
under the Chokidari Act at 2 pice and one anna per month, 
they might find it difficult to pay any more, but I would point 
out, and lay great stress on the fact, that the very same class 
of persons^ if they happen to live within the limits of Muni- 
cipalities, pay a Municipal lax of two or three annas a 
month. Most of our mofussil Municipalities are largely made 
up of collections of villages and straggling hamlets, and this 
fact has been urged against the introduction of octroi duties 
If it would be “ zulm” to enhance the chokidari assessment, 
then it must be admitted that “zulm” is now being exercised 
on large classes of poor peoi)le living in Municipalities. 

Sccti(ui 87 of the Local Self-Government y\ct provides that 
“it shall be the duty of every District Board, subject to any 
rules made by the Lieutenant-Governor under this Act, to 
provide, so far as may be possible, for the proper sanitation 
of its^ district, and to incur such expenses or undertake such 
liabilities as may be necessary in that behalf.** Section 91 pro- 
vides that “ it shall be lawful for a District Board to appoint 
a properly qualified person to be its Sanitaiy Inspector, and, 
subject to the provisions of sec. 33, fix tl>c salary of such 
Sanitary Inspector and the details of the establishment 
subordinate to him,” These sections have not yet been put 
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in force by the Local Government, and no rules have been 
framed under sec. 138 (n) of the Act. The words “provision 
for proper sanitation** are very conprehensive, and would ap- 
parently justify sanitary regulations and restrictions dealing 
with most of the matters discussed above. As regards in- 
specting officers, the appointment might be amalgamated 
with that of vaccinators, or the Inspectors of other Depart- 
ments, such as Excise and Income Tax. The present Asses- 
sor-Inspectors of Income Tax and Excise often waste much 
time in having to go to a distant village to inspect a single 
shop or inquire about the income of a solitary asscssce. They 
could easily find some time for sanitary inspection, and the 
services of Sub-Deputy Collectors and Canungoes might also 
be utilized in this direction. If possible, the enforcement of 
sanitary regulations should be entrusted to some village or 
at least some contiguous local authority : it would not do to 
summon men into head-quarters of districts or sub-divisions 
for the more petty sanitary offences. Undci; the Bombay Village 
Police Act of 1867, the Patel” is empowered to punish certain 
sanitary offences, and the same power could be given to village- 
heads in Madras,* who already exercise larger powers than this. 
In Bengal there is more difficulty in selecting a punishing autho- 
rity, but it may, to some extent, be surmounted by an extension 
of the Honorary Magistracy system. 

In conclusion, the outlook seems to be very hopeful. Hin- 
doos have a natural tendency to cleanliness : they perform 
their ablutions with care and regularity : and the insides of 
there houses arc kept clean. A beginning has hardly as 
yet been made, and as Maro well puts it, “ once begun is 
half-done. ** 

“ Dimidium facti, qui cepit habet. ” 

In Municipalities the people have begun to appreciate the 
benefits of sanitation, and they only want *a little leading and 
instruction. In villages, too, the people arc only too ready 
to observe the elementary rules of health, whenever a hakim 
takes the trouble to interest himself in the matter. Where 
tanks have been set apart for different purposes, the villagers 
themselves have brought to notice infringement of the rules. 
Mr. Pedder, late Revenue Secretary at the India C‘S?.qc, has 
related how, when cholera was raging in a village, owing 
to the use of the same pools for drinking and washing 
their persons and clothes, he had separate pools dug for 
drinking water, and stationed sentries to prevent the people 
bathing i.i thenj. Cholera in a few days disappeared, but 

* I Sex'. xMad. Keg. XI, of 1S16, S. 10, and IV of 1821, S. 6, cl. i. 
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the people petitioned Government against his “ zulm in 
compelling the women to walk a hundred yards further 
for water. That was in 1863, a quartqr of a century ago : 
now-a-days, under such circumstances, it is improbable 
that any complaint of “zulm’* would be made. Some 
officers say : “ let the people die, if they want to ; they used 
to die of famine, and there must be some outlet for over-popu- 
lation. ** ' But this is very rough on those who are not 
keenly desirous of throwing off their mortal coil. In the 
days of Lord William Bentinck, we are told by a contem- 
porary writer, the residents of Chowringhcc and Park Street 
did not trouble themselves with the state of the native 
town. But sanitary science has advanced during the last 
fifty years, and the dwellers of Chowringee and Park Street 
are no longer callous. They know that the presence of an 
insanitaiy neighbour endangers their own health and lives. 
Other officers think that any attempt to enforce sanitation 
would be productive of zulm. ** This is but the hackneyed 
ivlea of the good-natured, easy going Gallio who wants to 
to draw his salary in peace. It is your roifaindanty your 
care-nothing Gallio, your hypcr-cautious and timid “safe- 
man, ” who is afraid to give an order one way or the other ; — it 
is thc.se men, who arc the real “ zalims '* of the Mofussil ; it is in 
their consulates that the plebeians are opprc.sscd, though they 
may be popular with the patrician oppressors. As is remarked 
in the Resolution of the Government of India, popular prejudices 
have been successfully combated by the judicious influence of the 
officers of Government. Sanitation is a matter in which 
the pcoi)lc of Bengal are already ripe for improvement and 
innovation. They only want a lead. When the death-rate 
from fever in Bengal is 17*15 per thousand, it would be 
‘ zulm” for a Christian and civilized Government to look 
on any longer with unconcern. Everything is in the hands 
of the District Officers, and it is no exaggeration to say, that 
the success or f.iilure of .sanitary measures will depend almost 
entirely on the personal intcicst, energy, and influence which 
they bring to bear on the work. 


II. A. D, PiilLLirs. 



Art. III,-iPRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN BENGAL. 

I SHALL endeavour in the following pages to give a faithful 
account of the progress of Local self-Governmcnt in Bengal 
so far as it has come under my notice both as regards Municipal 
and district matters. Any value that my remarks may possess 
will be due to the fact, that they are based upon personal 
knowledge, gained in the course of several years of intimate 
official relations in many districts with the very classes to 
whom we must look for the success of the policy. I can 
claim in my official capacity to have ever loyally endeavoured 
to carry out the programme. I mention this because Mr. 
A. O. Hume, one of the high-pricsts of radicalism in this 
country, is reported to have attributed the lack of the perfect 
success of Lord Ripon’s beneficent schemed to the alleged fact 
that, “in so many places the officials interfere so much, 
that the members never feel any responsibility, and all the 
best men get disgusted and lose interest.” It will be interesting 
to test this statement by the light of facts ; it would be most 
interesting to know whether the allegation is based on any 
and what statistics. 

One is accustomed to this form of argument or rather dogmatic 
denunciation in the columns of the Nativ^c Press, but com- 
ing from Mr. A. O. Ilumc, the statement demands at least a 
passing notice; my object in referring to Mr. Humc^s strictures 
is to indicate that such things as loyalty to aiitliority, and the 

subordination of personal convictions to the declared policy 
of the Government, is not unknown in the Service to which 
Mr. Ilume once had the honour to belong, and I confidently 
assert that such is the rule of the Service in Bengal. That 
divisional and district officers pretty generally condemned 
Lord Ripon's views from the first, will be proved by the 
reports on the subject in the “ Calcutta Gazette.” All I 
desire to maintain here is, that whatever may be the personal 
opinions of the officers charged with the duty of introducing 
the measure, it is incorrect to state or imply, they 

have not honestly endeavoured to make the policy a success 
in the spirit in which it was conceived. If it has not been a 
success hitherto, which I think is capable of proof, this is 
not due to the cause assigned by Mr. Ilume, but to the in- 
herent weakness of the measure itself. 

Mr. Hume goes on to say, that Local sclf-Governmcnt is 
a sham throiigliout half the country, which is true, and that 
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this IS due not to the incompetence of the people, but to 
ofTficials being too zealous in endeavouring to have everything 
done in the best way ever to give the people f^ir play. 

On this point I have to join issue with Mr. Hume, and in 
doing so I sh'iill rely on facts, which arc the only touchstone by 
which the value of generalizations can be tested. I would 
begin by stating that a district officer has passed through a 
training peculiarly fitting him to speak with confidence on this 
subject. From the commencement of his service he has invariably 
sat on every Local Committee at his station, and there gained 
a knowledge of the representative men of many districts. He 
knows their capacity as a class, their strength, and their 
weakness ; if a number of such officers declare against tlie 
success of any proposal to vest tin's class with additional 
power, the probability is that their judgment is correct. If 
an officer has too much regard for liis own reputation, he 
miglit have been tempted not to have the courage of his 
opinions in a matter in which too much candour would expose 
him to be branded as* narrow and reactionary, owing to the 
opposing class of opinions having gained a temporary currency 
in India : district officers did not yield to this temptation, but 
predicted \v 1 \at has since occurred. Added to his experience 
gained on Committees, the district officer has opportunities of 
knowing tlic people among whom he lives that are not always 
enjoyed by his critics. Possibly a resident of Calcutta may 
know something of tlie Calcutta baboo, but it docs not follow 
tliat he knows anything about tlie corresponding class in 
the interior to which my remarks will be confined. 

The nmst successful form of Local scir-Govcrnmcnt in the 

intc'rior i* that which exists in IMunicipalitie.s, It is the inOSt 

representative, that it is to say, the suffrage exists, and votes are 
recorded, and a candidate is declared did)'’ elected. 

The amount of vitality at such elections varies considcrabl)^. 
T have known the voting"* to be hri'^k, and the number of candi- 
dates actually to exceed the number of vacant scats ; this was in 
ICastern Bengal. I have also known the election to be a farce, 
iji which one candidate stood for each vacanc)", and was returned 
by a few votes as a matter of course. The following are the 
number of votes registered for each candidate in the 
Piirncah Municipality at the last election, and in 18S4 : — 

111 1S84 out of 187 voters 33 voted In 1S87 of 243 voters 32 voted iu ward I 
,, 196 ,, 21 „ ,, 26.) „ 7 ,, ward IE 

>» ^4 If n If 99 »i 7 )i Waid Tit 

>) 152 »» 22 „ „ 17S „ 17 ward IV 

Tlie difference between this state of things aixl that which 
exists in l^^astern Bengal, is not due to a difference in the edu- 
cation, intelligence, or political development of the tradesmen 
VOL. LXXXVll.] IG 
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and others who voted in Purnia'as compared with their counter- 
parts fartlicr cast, but results from the absence of popular 
agitators here, and this, and not the Eastern Bengal record, 
affords the true measure of the interest taken in elections by 
persons to whom the suffrage has been granted, and to whom 
no artificial stimulus has been applied. 

It is necessary to guard against an inference that may be 
deduced from the figures quoted above, namely, that the in- 
creased number of voters on the list in 1887 as compared with 
1884, is due to an indication of political life in the municipality. 
This is not so ; the list of voters is prepared in the Municipal 
office, and is arbitrarily regulated by the amount of municipal tax 
assessed in each case ; the increase is therefore duo to enhanced 
assessments, or to new assessments which entitle to the suffrage, 
such voters names being added to the list without any action on 
the part of the asserssee. 

The result of municipal elections is that nearly identically the 
same persons arc returned by election as^were formcrl}' appointed 
by nomination. Up to this point no material change is percep- 
tible. The change begins with the power of election of the 
Chairman and the Vice-Chairman. Very much depends upon this 
selection ; a consultative body ts as strong as its executive head, 
provided the latter docs not meet with factious opposition. Of 
the forty municipalities in which European Chairmen are avai- 
lable, nearly half have appointed such chairmen ; in the remain- 
der luitives have been elected. The former class of Municipali- 
ties knew perfectly well what they were about and have shown, 
their wisdom ; they knew that such a degree of efficiency as had 
been reached under European guidance would not be maintained 
without it, and they acted on this conviction. .They knew that 
under such guidance they would be secure from such evils as 
exist in Calcutta, where the European Cliairman and Health 
Officers action is paralyzed by the opj^qsition of the members, 
and the most appalling results have*^ followed. It is perhaps 
scarcely fair to any mofussil Municipality to compare it with 
such a mismanaged concern as the metropolitan corporation. 
Probably no Mofussil Municipality, even after years of neglect, 
could reach the insanitary level of Calcutta, but how easy 
it is for a small Municipality to make a very good second to 
Calcutta is proved by the cxami^lcs of Scramporc Utterpara. 

As for the somewhat larger portion of the principal Municipal- 
ities of Bengal which have elected native presidents, no one 
will grudge them their due if the work is carried on for a time 
without a fiasco, but in estimating the merit of such a measure 
of success, ottc must not forget that for some years to come the 
principle nc vos^von veins will be applicable, inasmuch as 
the new Cii^'^i'man received charge of the executive machinery 
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in good working order, and nothing short of the most wanton 
neglect or perverse love of change will entirely destroy its 
efficiency. It must contir/iie for a time to work through the 
momentum gained under European controf, but the tendency 
will be for this momentum to exhaust itself, and it is very 
doubtful whether it will or can be renewed without a resort to 
the original generator in some form. 

Reformers who attach a paramount importance to our insu- 
lar institutions, and who habitually ignore the fact that a good 
part of the world progresses just as comfortably on very 
different lines, may call the minority of Municipalities back- 
ward, because they are not institutions seized with their own 
frenzy for popular representation : I should call the minority 
wise in not bartering their birthright for a mess of pottage. 
The same class of reformers would cah the go-a-head Americans 
backward for not adopting free trade, or the German Empire 
backward for levying its armies by conscription. The reck- 
less introduction of insular prejudices in this ancient and 
conservative country •affords the newest and most startling 
instance of the Pharisaical wrong-headedness of the British 
reformer abroad ; but it is consoling to find that nearly half the 
chief Mofussil Municipalities have shown their wisdom by not 
yielding to the blandishments of such narrow and bigoted 
reformers. 

Two instances of flagrant maladministration of Municipal- 
ities in Bengal have been quoted, and I make bold to say that, 
where the same causes arc at work, viz., the substitution of 
native for European control, tbc same tendencies will be 
found at work. I do not say that a Municipality cannot be 
well conducted under native executive officers, but I do say 
that there is *a strong probabilty that all such will rctrogade, 
and some will reach the abysmal depths of Calcutta and Uttar- 
para ; if they do not do so, it will probably be due to an excep- 
tionally good paid staff. The causes of this are not far to seek. 
I am quite prepared to admit that there arc highminded and 
clever native gentlemen on every large Municipal Committee, 
but honesty and ability arc not all that is required. 

The Vakils, as a class, arc the best native members ; others as 
good may be found among native medical practitioners and 
Zamindari managers, but all these arc busy men, and lack 
the leisure, even if they possess the inclination, for the due per- 
formano-c of the duties of the executive head of a Committee. 
These duties arc of two kinds, indoor and outdoor ; for the 
indoor duties a native Chairman possessing the necessary 
qualification is easily found, but the duties ^arc heavy and 
irksome and a busy professional man, to whom time is money 
in a sense that it is not to an official Chaii man, nuibl possess 
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self-sacrifico and public spirit of. no connmon order to faithful- 
ly perform them.* It is morally certain that these duties arc 
not performed by a native Chairfnan as they have hitherto 
been performed by an European official. As to the outdoor du- 
ties, the case is infinitely worse ; besides the lack of leisure, the 
native Chairman has several other drawbacks to contend with. 
In Bengal he has to fight against a physical indolence which 
is constitutional among the well-to-do classes, a fastidious- 
ness which makes much of the sanitary work eminently dis- 
tasteful to him, and an indifference to sanitation which is due 
to a traditional disregard of the science — indifference, indeed, 
expresses the case too mildly — and I should be juslified in say- 
ing that too often strong prejudices in favor of insanitary 
conditions -exist, of which I will cite a few instances within 
my personal experience. The Mahomedans, in some places, 
arc wedded to the practice of burying their dead on their pre- 
mises, however small the premises ma}^ be ; they also bury their 
dead on the banks of tanks which they do not hesitate to use 
for drinking. In a severely Hindu miinici\)ality, the Vice-Chair- 
man, a native gentleman who was subsequently given a seat 
on the Council of Ilis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, in- 
formed me that it was considered wholesome to bathe in the 
tank from which their drinking water was taken, and warned 
me that if I set apart a tank for the latter purpose, the 
people would not use it for any purpose, but would bathe in and 
drink from some other tank. The practice was not condemned 
by my distinguished colleague, who appeared only desirous of 
stopping my sanitary ci iisadc. 

Tlic desire for privacy in their domestic life leads to a 
shocking contiguity between the family lalrinc and the 
dwelling house of otheiwisc refined and educated native 
gentlemen. I could multiidy in.stanccs of the most astound- 
ing prejudices which exist in quarters where they would hard- 
ly be expected. It is not sufficient to *say that a man here 
or there might be found to rise superior to such prejudices. 
A native Chairman is a member of a society that would not be 
slow to resent any action that ran counter to the foolish 
prejudices that undeniably exist, and this brings me to another 
point where the weakness of a native executive would be 
felt, namely, the deference that would liavc to jjaid to the 
wislics of the people ; on the other hand a European, especially 
when strengthened by official position, finds Ic.ss difficulty 


[ 1 he Keviewer has hit the light rail on the head. The ablest native 
rnemhors are not iTien of leisuie : they have to earn their livelihood by 
hard woik. lo the Official Chairman ii all comes in the day’s woik.— /iV.] 
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in being stern and unbending in order to be kind, I re- 
member an instance when small pox was said to be raging 
in a town, the people refused vaccination. * The Collector w^ent 
down with the Civil Surgeon, and not a single family made 
the smallest objection : it was the sirkar ka hukm, that was 
enough : the people assembled in numbers to have their chil- 
dren vaccinated. Probably this might be classified as an 
instance of the brutal autocratic tendencies of the European 
officer, but it did good, and the wise man is he who takes 
what good is to be had out of the circumstances with which 
he lias to deal. I do not think that a native Chairman would 
liave acted as did the luiropean, and had he done so, the 
result would not have been the same. 

The above facts will, I think, prove that the native Chairman 
is sore let and hindered in running the race that is set before 
him, so much so indeed, as to be almost foredoomed to lose it ; 
and if this be the case, and the scheme of Local sclf-Govern- 
ment contains the gcrtiis of weakness and failure, surely it is 
better to recognize the fact ; to persevere in it after such 
warnings as vve have had, is like building a house upon the 
sand ; th'^ house will fall and great will be the fiill thereof. 

The question is not whctlier the development of a spirit 
of Local Self-Government can be secured by a somewhat 
infciior system of administration, but, whether this object 
is to be sought at all costs. 1 find a telling siippoit of my view 
ill the fact, that it has already been found necessary to amend the 
Munici[)al law In the metropolis of India, owing to the failure of 
Local sclf-Governmcnt there. The inference must be, that the 
cntluisia an for this policy has carried us too far and too fast. If, 
ill sanitary matters, we find consjiicuous and avowed failure in 
the metropolis under a system of Municipal Local sclf-Govcrn- 
ment, and this in spite of the unquestionably high standard of in- 
telligence ])osscs.sed by*the members of the corporation, in spite 
of practically unlimited revenue which commands the services 
of able European specialists, and in spite of the steadying 
effect of a powerful [uiblic opinion — if, in Municipalities which, 
next to tlic m<!tropolis, represent native enlightenment, wc 
find matters getting steadily worse, surely it is vain to suppose 
that, in the Cimmerian darkness of native villages in the interior, 
the really benevolent proposals on village sanitation of the 
present Viceroy can be carried out by means of the feeble 
agency afforded by Local Boards. The benevolent policy of 
I-ord Ripon threatens to cat up the benevolent policy of his 
successor, even as Pharoali’s ill fiivorcd and Ican-flcshcd kinc 
did cat up the well favored and fat kinc. * 

As I shall show, the district officer has hitherto bolstered 
up district Local sclf-Govcrnmcnt, but he would be a bold 
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officer who would undertake to enforce sanitation in some 
thousands of villages, which he cattnot personally visit, with 
no better staff than ‘local boards would afford. A more practical 
suggestion would be to place sanitation in districts under the 
Civil Surgeon and his medical subordinates, giving powers 
of sanitary inspection to income-tax, excise, and educational 
officers, and passing an Act imposing penalties for the persistent 
neglect of sanitation. 

Mr. Cotton, than whom Local self-Governmcnt has no more 
hearty advocate, thinks that Local self-Government ought to 
be extended gradually to selected localities first. This is a 
very just and temperate statement of the case, and one which 
no one will gainsay, but it logically follows that the experiment 
requires watching, and if it fail to justify itself, the Government 
would be right in waiting awhile, or even receding some- 
what. At any rate it is false in the face of conspicuous failures 
to state that it should be, and would be a success but for 
the officers of Government. District offi( 5 crs have done, and are 
doing their best to make the system a success. They are by no 
means sorry to be relieved of a portion of their arduous duties ; 
but no man, who is worth his salary, likes to see insanitation 
flourish and roads go to ruin under his very nose. Those 
who don’t care must be men who take no interest in their 
work or their district. Local self-Govcrnment was nomi- 
nally introduced into districts throngliout Bengal under Act III, 
B. C. 1885. I say, nominally, for when, as is generally the case, 
the members of the Board arc selected by direct or indirect 
nomination, the Board is no more representative than were 
the Road Cess and other Committees that it replaced. By 
indirect nomination I, of course, refer to the practice of 
nominating the members of the subdivisional Local Boards, 
and allowing these bodies to send delegates to the District Board, 
the remainder of the latter body being appointed by direct nomi- 
nation. In considering the success of the measure, it will be 
convenient to deal with the subject from the following points of 
view. How far has it accomplished, or is it likely to accom- 
plish its avowed objects ? and if it is a failure, to what is this 
due? 

One of the objects of the policy of district LocaUsclf-Govern- 
ment was to give scope to the legitimate aspiratiSns of the 
educated classes, by affording them a large share in i-the ad- 
ministration of the country. It is true that there is a class of 
natives that thirsts for a larger share in the administration, 
but if asked Ijow they would take it, I am induced to think 
that they would not choose the non-alcoholic beverage of 
membership of District Boards, but would shout for the strong 
drink of membership of the Civil Service or any other office 
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carrying respectable emoulments. I would ask any honest 
native to say if I am not approximately correct in the following 
diagnosis of the enthusiasm that the mcasiye for a time com- 
manded among the best educated Bengalis of the mofussil, to 
whom alone my remarks apply, as they are the class with 
whom we have to reckon. To such a mofussil Baboo I believe 
the scheme was not one that met his fondest aspirations, nor 
was it one that this class would have spontaneously asked for. 
The proposal was heralded with a great flourish of trumpets, 
it was declared to be an immediate emancipation from official 
authority, and in the general scramble the Baboo was taught 
to believe that he was to be greatly benefited, its scope was 
grossly exaggerated and completely misunderstood ; probably 
the only correct items in the mofussil conception of the measure 
were, that the representative body that would be constituted 
would obtain the disposal of some patronage, and that the 
Baboo class would thereby be benefited ; also that the measure 
promised ultimate emaycipation from official leading strings. 
If such ends were desired, the desires are laudable, though the 
last mentioned is only so, if attended by a firm resolve, that public 
spirit and self-sacrifice on the part of members shall prove those 
leading strings to be unnecessary, and if the power to carry out 
such resolution exists, I believe the power to be wanting. 

I^do not think that in the mofussil the objects of the measure 
were an aspiration at all, till it was launched by Lord Ripon, 
and even with such a sponsor, it would not have been thought 
so much of, but for the reckless puffing of the Native Press. 
Whatever aspirations may have been created in the above 
manner have not been fulfilled. Wc hear very lillle of the 
unspeakable bogn now ; for it has realized no aspirations 
whatever, 

Next, as to a second object of the measure, namely, the relief 
of the overworked District officer. P'ar from this relief having 
resulted from the change, the work of that officer has very 
materially increased. The correspondence has, on a moderate 
computation, doubled ; certain duties, formerly performed by 
officers of the Education Department, have been made over to 
the Board, These duties arc not light, and I shall be able to 
show that they fall most heavily on the Chairman, who is 
generally the District officer. Similarly, in exchange for the 
income derived from ferries and pounds surrendered to the 
Board from provincial funds, certain public works, which may 
include the maintenance of all the public buildings and 
provincial works in the district, have been made over to the 
Board from the Department of Public Worksj. In addition 
to the above, an officer who tries to give effect to the measure 
by w'orking more through the Board than was previously 
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the practice, doubles his work ‘thereby. He has as Chairman 
to master each question that wmes up, and subsequently 
to expound the •same to the Board, to hear what the 
members have to say thereon, and to assist them to arrive at 
a resolution, instead of dealing with the matter promptly and 
on his own judgment alone : the result in both cases is generally 
identical, but the time occupied differs much. I think that 
the above facts show that the second object of the measure, 
the relief of the overworked District officer, is very far from 
having been realized. 

I now pass on to the practical working of the Act as a whole, 
and especially considered as a measure of popular representa- 
tion. The personnel of the Board is nearly identical with that of 
the Committees it replaced ; their mode of appointment is theore- 
tically not more representative than the practice formerly 
obtaining of nomination. The majority are, nevertheless, 
unquestionably the ablest Native gentlemen available at the 
district head quarters, the except iotts being the delegates 
of Local Boards created at subdivisions ; and it is doing the 
latter no injustice to say that they form the least intelligent 
portion of the Board, and that they are not more rcp^-cscntativc 
than the rest. The Local Boards replace the branch Com- 
mittees at subdivisions, and are appointed by nomination. 
Thoir/^v"i*^v /;/^7 corresponds as closely with those the latter 
institutions as that of the Board coi responds with those of the 
head quarters Committees. In fact, little or no change has 
occurred in this lespect. Though the Boards thus constituted 
arc not representative in the sense that representation is under- 
stood in England, they appear to me to be the only possible 
arrangement. To make them more popular in • form would be 
to reduce their efficiency to a point that must result in an 
administrative collapse, and thereby throw discredit on the 
whole system. Ear from condemning tho Boards as at present 
constituted, I maintain that nothing better shows the wisdom 
of the legislature, than that amidst a cyclone of wild thcoiizing, 
the measure that has become law has made it possible to retain 
.so workable a body. The Boards if they do not constitute popular 
representation, arc the nearest approach thereto at present practi- 
cable. They arc representative in the sense thaJL the Norman 
barons who met at Runnymede in A. D. 1215 were re'jprcscntativc. 
They form an oligarcjiy but for which, though it may not^'cprcsent 
tlie people fait)irully,‘tlie people would remain altogether unre- 
presented Having considered the Board as a representative 
assembly, it remains to Iciy bare its practical working which, from 
inher^-nt causes of weakness in the institution, places more power 
in the hands of the Chairman than reformers approve, because 
llic Cluiirmun happens tu be the Distiict officer, 
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I do not deny that the D’istrict officer carries great weight as 
such, but he also derives still greater power from the cir- 
cumstance that he is usually much bettcr*informed on the facts 
than the members individually or collectively. What do members 
know of the hundreds of miles of district roads under their con- 
trol ? Next to nothing. Native gentlemen are a remarkably stay- 
at-home-class, and seldom travel twenty miles from their own 
doors ; in a district where European planters exist, these gentle- 
men who are scarcely more representative than the District 
officer himself, know something of the roads they use, but 
such roads form an inconsiderable fraction of the roads of the 
district With a Chairman who is the District officer, the case is 
different, for he, in the latter capacity, visits every portion of his 
district, and almost all the roads come under his personal ob- 
servation. Without his assistance the J5oard would have to rely 
for their information on Ihcir own paid staff, and on the com- 
plaints of villagers about the roads in their neighbourhood. 
The District officeris information is invaluable on all points, 
and without it the Hoard would be groping in the dark, and so 
waste money. The case of a Municipality is different : here 
the mniiibcrs know something of the area they administer. 

Similarly, with the exception of the Civil Surgeon, members 
seldom sec the dispensaries outside the Sadar station ; here 
again tlie assistance of the Chairman is of value, III the casc 
of schools pounds, and ferries a similar remark applies. Thus 
in every branch of its duties, the Board is dependent for facts 
on the District officer, and it is scarcely conceivable that, 
outside the official ranks, a Chairman could be found with 
knowledge of the various qustions at all comparable to that of 
the District officer. The above facts arc apt to be lost sight of 
in denouncing the action of the official rrcsidcnt, as stunting 
the growth of Local sclf-Governmcnt, the truth being that, 
such a President ahyic can make well informed action possible, 
and no otlicr available head could do so. Quite apart from any 
personal wish, things must come before the Cluiirman, as he lias 
local knowledge. The only alternative would be to ask the 
Police to report on every thing, and even this would of course 
be better than leaving some matter about a [lound or a ferry to 
be decided by a pleader who never leaves the Sudder station. 

So much for the knowledge of the su])jcct that can only be 
gain^'d out of doors. With regard to the indoor duties of the 
Board, which arc perforce confided to the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman as its executive heads, the members arc again in- 
debted to these officers for disposing of the most irksome of 
their duties. If any reformer supposes that the Board can deal 
efficiently with a tithe of the questions that arise, I should like 
that reformer to try and see how it works, The question as to 
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how much of the work should be done by the President, will 
always be a difficulty. I can state it as^ my own experience, that 
the tendency is for the Chairman to place more before the 
Board than the members show any inclination to deal with. 

A Chairman is not bound to give the members a digest of a 
bulky record ; he may leave his colleagues full scope for their 
aspirations, and a single item would probably keep the Board 
occupied for a whole meeting. The members don’t like this, and 
prefer to deal with a precis of the case, and such a course is 
perfectly justifiable, and it is inevitably left to the Chairman to 
make the precis, and to decide how much of the particulars it is 
necessary to lay before the meeting. 

It may easily be imagined that the work thrown on the Chair- 
man is great, and the power given thereby proportionately 
great. The Board must elect one of three courses — to rely for 
focts on the Chairman, to go into each matter ad initio at 
their meetings, or to neglect the work altogether. The only 
practicable course is the first, and that is wh^t is done. This, 
however, is not Local sclf-Govcrnmcnt ; if is a modified 
form of dictatorship, whether the members endorse the Chair- 
man’s opinions, or modify them, or reject them, they are on 
most questions circumscribed by the information derived* from 
him and this appears unavoidable. 

An attempt has been made to delegate some of the duties 
of the Board to Executive Committees, but similar difficulties 
are met by such Committees as arc encountered by the Board 
itself. The Finance Committee docs excellent work in audit- 
ing accounts, which work was done previously equally well by 
a corresponding body called a sub-Committce. But when asked 
to frame a budget, they have not the facts, and thc}^ require the 
helping hand of the Chairman. 

If the distribution of contracts be made over to this body 
as was done in one district at least, at the sjuggesUon of the 
Chairman, in order to confide some real power to the members, 
complaints were made by the Engineer that intolerable delays 
occur in dealing with tenders, such as did not occur when these 
were disposed of by the Chairman alone, and there is some truth 
in this, as a single officer is always accessible, whereas a Com- 
mittee cannot be always sitting. 

The Education Committee shows small taste for deaih?g with 
the bulky educational reports that arc received quarterly, and 
would gladly resign this* duty into the hands of the Chairman. 
It will be seen from the above that, owing to unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, the Chairman practically docs the work of the Board ; 
and that no other course is possible, I have further shown that 
some portions of the duties of the Chairman, namely the outdoor 
portion, can only be efficiently discharged by the District officer 
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or some other official with similar opportunities for learning 
facts. The only other alternatives to the guidance of the Chair- 
man being for the Board to place itself confidingly in the hand 
of the paid staff, which would not be representative Government, 
or, for it to proceed on no knowledge at all, which would be 
representative Government gone mad. 

Whether any non-official Chairman would find time to 
cope with the mass of office work now disposed of by the 
official Chairman, I more than doubt, for the reasons that I 
have given in dealing with Municipalities. That no non- 
official Chairman could be found fit to efficiently deal with 
the outdoor duties of the post is certain, and under the 
circumstances an official Chairman appears indispensable ; such 
being the case, no other official can pc ssibly be so well qualified 
as the District officer. The additional power he derives from 
the post is a bagatelle compared with what he exercises as the 
executive head of the district, and the possession of the greater 
power, is a guarantee for a wise and moderate use of the lesser. 

The object of this article has been by a straightforward 
statement of facts to show that there arc inherent weaknesses 
in the conception of Local* sclf-Govcrnmcnt in Bengal that will 
insure its failure if it be pushed beyond its present modest 
dimensions in districts, — weaknesses, which have already brought 
about its condemnation in some Municipalities, and threaten its 
success in all. I have shown that in districts, Local sclf-Govcrn- 
ment is a misnomer for the system at present obtaining ; that with 
the best materials for Boards obtainable, these bodies are neces- 
sarily dependent for facts and for the discharge of their duties on 
the Chairman ; that the only Chairman who fulfils the requisite 
conditions of <?fiicicncy is an official Chairman ; and that the 
official that best supplies these conditions is the District officer ; 
that affairs are at present in much the same position that they 
were prior to the introduction of the measure, except that 
the hard worked District officer is still harder worked.* 

I have shown that in Municipalities the personnel of the 
Committees remains practically unaltered ; that where the whole- 
some European influence has been withdrawn or neutralized, 
affairs have, in two of the most enlightened towns in the pro- 
vince, rushed on destruction ; that in all cases where European 
influence is not predominant, the causes of decay arc certainly 
at work, and that -the ultimate collapse of the system is but 
a work of time, unless European influence is in some shape res- 
tored. 

* [This is very true : The outside world writes to th® Chairman, and the 
Chairman writes to the Magistrate. The Commissioner addresses the 
Magistrate, and the Magistrate writes to the Ch,urmvUi. So correspondence 
is doubled for nothing.— /st/j. 
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1 have endeavoured to deal temperately with the facts that 
arc before me, and to spare the susceptibilities of Eutopian 
reformers, whether native or European. My sole aim has ^en 
a de.sirc to speak the truth without prejudice, fear, or favor, in 
the belief that the smallest ray of truth serves a useful purpose, 
and because the truth appears just now to be at a discount. 
I share fully, both on general and personal grounds, the regret 
that must be felt by reformers for the melancholy failure for 
their pet scheme ; but I will not join the ranks of those who 
seem to think with Talleyrand, that speech is given us to con- 
ceal our thoughts. If it be true that as far as the East is 
from the West, so far are the people of Bengal from a capacity of 
successful Local self-Govcrnment, I am confident that it is both 
wiser and more straightforward to face the fact, instead of 
prophesying smooth things, and attributing failures to any 
cause but the true one. 

H. G. Cooke, 

District M'lgistrate of Purneah. 



Art. IV.— comparative CRIMINAL LAW.* 

/. — Crimes and Punishments, 

T he science of Comparative Criminal JurispriKlcnce Is but 
little known in England, though it has made consider- 
able progress on the continent. The French Government has 
a special Department, attached to the Ministry of Justice, for 
the translation of foreign Laws and Codes. A knowledge of 
the laws of other civili/cd countries is even more essential for 
the legislator than for the lawyer or jurist. This fact was made 
painfully manifest during the passage of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 18S5 through the House of Commons. 
Though many of the members of that House are lawyers, yet 
the discussions on the Bill were characterized by a veritably 
abysmal ignorance concerning the provisions of Continental 
and American law in pari rel simili matend. Had our states- 
men and legislators* possessed but a moderate accpiaintancc 
with the criminal codes of Europe, some few provisions at least 
of that Act would have found a place on the Statute Book years 
before, while others could never have been passed at all. Nor 
would it be difficult to cite instances to show that such ignorance 
may even affect judicial decisions regarding the law as it 
actually exists. I will give only one example from India, but 
that example is a very t\'i)ical and striking one. Some years 
ago a Judge of the highest Appellate Court in one of the pro- 
vinces of Ih'itish India, while 1 educing a sentence passed by a 
subordinate Court for the offence of adultery, actually remarked 
from tlic Bench that such prosecutions were to be deprecated, 
its adultery not constUule a criinml ojjcnce in the civilized 

countries of Europe ! Livingston has pointed out, in his Intro- 
ductory Rcpoit to the Louisiana Code of Crimes and Punish- 
ments, that England about the only country in which adultery 
is not a criminal offence. 

It is cspcci.dly necessary at the present time that the states- 
men of England should possess some knowledge of the criminal 
laws of other countries. It is to bo hoped tliat the Irish clouds 
may soon roll by, and give the House of Commons time to turn 
its attention to the consideration of a ciiminal code. The 
necessity for amending the English criminal law has been 
admittfiil for more than half a century. In the years 1833, 1836 
and 1837 tkerc were three different Commissions, who submit- 
ted eight Reports. In 1845 there was a fourth Commission, 

♦ This sketch foims the Intiodiictions to V"ols, I. .'iiid 1,1. of “ Companitive 
Criminal Law,” now almost ready for sale. Messrs, Thacker, Spink & Co., 
Calcutta ; Messrs. Stevens and Sons, 119, Chancciy Lane, London. 
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which submitted five Reports. 111,1852 a Bill prepared by Lord 
St. Leonards was dropped. In 1853 a copy of this Bill was 
sent to the Judges to report on, but*thcy were not pleased with 
it. In 1856 a number of Bills werjc prepared under the direction 
of Lord Cranworth, and seven of these were with some modifi- 
cations passed into law. These Acts, known as Greaves* 
Consolidation Acts (24 and 25 Viet., cc. 74 — 100,) made no 
attempt at codification. After two decades of inaction we 
come to the famous Code of 1878, prepared by Sir James 
Stephen. This Bill was actually read a second time, but was 
afterwards withdrawn. It was subsequently thoroughly ex- 
amined and overhauled by a Commission consisting of Lord 
Blackburn, Sir James Stephen, and Messrs. Justices Barry 
and Lush, and their Report was presented to the House of 
Commons in 1879. But all attempts to pass ‘codes met with 
the same fate. The Criminal Code (indictable ofifences) Bill 
was withdrawn after having been read a second time. It was 
opposed, among others, by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, who, 
however, made the notable declaration that he had long been 
a firm believer in not only the expediency and possibility, but 
also in the coming necessity, of codification. In 1880 two Bills 
were introduced, but neither was passed. One was a • Govern- 
ment Bill, knows as ‘‘ the Criminal Code,** and the other, known 
as the Criminal Code (No. 2) '* was brought in by private 
members. The former was actually read a second time and 
referred to a Select Committee, but Parliament dissolved soon 
afterwards, and in the following year the Attorney-General de- 
clared that the Government had no intention during that 
season of introducing a Bill for the codification of the criminal 
law. Since tlicn a policy of inqnictn non movere has prevailed, 
and to put it mon Pevneo, the still serenity 'of the sky of 

legislative inaction has been but once disturbed by the forged 
thunderbolts of the Vail Mall Gazette,^ when in the year 1885, 
the tiny barque of the Criminal Law A'mcndment Act was 
hurried safely into port on the summit of a wave of frenzied 
excitement. There have been other isolated Acts, creating new 
offences, such as the Merchandise Marks Act, and Margarine 
Act of 1887, but no attempt to codify or consolidate. 

Even the Code of 1880, though it ])roposcs to sweep away 
many technicalities,* such as the distinction between felony 
and misdemeanour, is still su.sccptible of much improvement, 
and if England is to have her criminal law codified, her legis- 


* This code also conttairis provisions for simplifying the law of theft 
and fraud, for the abolition of the doctrine of constructive malice in 

homicicic, for the simplification of indictments, the law of venue, and 
proccduic generally, while it gives a more satisfactory appeal on points 
of law, 
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lators may as well derive what advantage they may from the 
labours of modern criminalists and jurists, and bring such a 
code up to the level, so to speak, of the most recent dicta of 
the science of criminal law. The French Penal Code of 18 lO, 
which served for half a century as a model to the legislators 
of Europe, has fallen behind in the race, and its place was taken 
by the German Code of 1870. The principles, systems, and 
definitions of the French Code were subjected for a long time 
to the criticisms of jurists, and the German Legislature has 
carried the results of those criticisms into the domain of law. 
But even the German Code can hardly be called a model at the 
present day : we have also the recent Italian Code, the Hun- 
garian Code of 1879, and the Dutch Code of 18S1. I speak 
now of Penal and not of Procedure Codes. In these we find 
rigorous definitions of the conditions of criminal liability, while 
elements of complicity and degrees of culpability arc distin- 
guished with a luxe de nuances which commands our admira- 
tion. Their provisions on other points may usefully be studied 
by the English ICgislator, such as those regarding enhanced 
punishment on reconviction tla recidivc), cumulation of punish- 
ments (lacumule), attempts (la tentative), prescription, and 
kinds of punishment. It will, moreover, be seen that a certain 
number of acts and omissions arc made penal, which are not 
penal in England, but which certainly ought to be made so. 

But it • is not only statesmen who should have a knowledge 
of the differences in the codes of different countries, of their 
varying peculiarities and characteristic traits. Such a know- 
ledge is invaluable also to tlic philosopher and moralist ; it is of 
service to the historian in constituting at least one additional 
means of understanding national character or idiosyncrasies ; 
it may add powerful weapons of argument to the armoury of 
the practising lawyer ; while, for the Magistrate and Judge, it 
supplies solid mateiial for measuring criminality, weighing 
degrees of culpabiliPy, and for determining the amount of punish- 
ment to be inflicted, tor instance, under sec. 75 of the Indian 
Penal Code, a person rc-convictcd of certain offences is subject 
to enchanced punishment. A man may be charged with theft 
before a Magistrate, and two previous convictions are proved 
against him, but perhaps eight ycais have elapsed since his 
release from prison. The Magistrate is doubtful wliethcr to 
decide the case himself or to commit it to a higher court. In 
France and Belgium an offender is not considered a recidivist, 
if more than three years have clasped since his release from 
prison ; in Holland a lapse of live years, and in Denmark and 
Himgary of ten years, from such date piev(,Mits the infliction of 
any enhanced punishment. An Indian Magistrate, aware of 
these provisions, would probably prcfci to act in accordance 
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with tlieir spirit rather than follow the extreme severity of the 
English law on this point. In England it is essential to the 
offence of perjury that the false evidence should have been 
given on some point ifiaterial to the issue. In India this is not 
necessary. But if the false evidence is not material, an Indian 
Magistrate should consider such fact in awarding punishment. 
In England or in India a sister is prosecuted for harbouring a 
criminal brother, only the husband and wife being excepted 
from the operation of the law. It may be useful for a deciding 
officer to know that in some other countries, such as France, 
I^clgium, and Louisiana, brothers and sisters and other near 
relatives arc also excepted. Instances such as these might be 
multiplied. 

A knowledge, then, of comparative criminal law is of use to 
many classes of persons, but perhaps most of all to those whose 
duty it is to frame the laws of their country ; and it certainly 
is surprising, to say the least, that such knowledge should not 
be possessed by English lawyers holding seals in the House 
of Commons. Though rid of its worst biubaritics, the hhiglish 
criminal law is still marked by defects and omissions, and 
I’cplctc with harsh anomalies. In their next attempt to pass 
a code, it shouhl be the object of the Legislature to completely 
supi)Iy tile omissions and sweep away all the anomalies. A 
study of the Criminal Codes of Europe suggests numerous 
questions for discussion and decision, many of wliich have not 
been even alluded to in the Reports and draft Codes hitherto 
pre[)arcd. A few instances nia}^ be given : The want of any 
proper classification or gradation in the hmglish law of homicide 
leads to some very curious results. Two men agree to commit 
suicide, the one survives the attempt, the other perishes. Is 
the former to be considered guilty of the miiicier of the other? 
He is so only in England. A man is ill and knows he cannot 
recover ; tortured with agonizing p.ains, he may linger on for 
months, and he asks a relative to mix some swift and painless 
poison in his food or drink. Is the relative, who complies with 
such a request, earnestly made and repeated with srdcinn adjura- 
tions, to be placed in the same category as the inurdcrcr? The 
criminjil jurists of Austria-I lungary deem three years’ reclusion 
to be a sufficient punishment for this act ; in Holland the 
maximum is twelve years. Then, again, there is tTio^ question 
of homicide by sinqilc omission. A blind man is walking to- 
wards a precipice. Is the man, Avho omits to apiirizc him of 
the fact, guilty of homicide ? Under the law in England and 
India he is not so guilty ; but there is no doubt that such an 
omission should in certain circumstances be punished. By 
Alt. 450 of the Hutch Fcnal Code, “ he who, seeing another 
person suddenly tlircatcncd with the danger of death, omits to 
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^ive or furnish him with assistance, which he can give or pro- 
cure without any reasonable fear of danger for himself or 
others, is pnnished, if the death of the porson in distress has 
resulted, with three months* imprisonment and fine.” Article 
484 of the Louisiana Penal Code enacts that ‘‘ homicide by 
omission only is committed by voluntarily permitting another 
to do an act (^. the case of the blind man walking to a 
precipice) that must, in the natural course of things, cause his 
death, without apprizing him of his danger, if the act be 
involuntary, or endeavouring to prevent it, if it be volun- 
tary.*' The Legislature should also define clearly how far 
the infliction of hurt on oneself is an offence, when committed 
to avoid a public duty, or to enable a person to beg. The 
provisions in the New York Code on these points are worthy 
of imitation. A recent case of defamation, tried before Sir 
James Stephen, shows that the Legislature should clearly declare 
how far defamation of deceased persons is an offence. It is 
pleasing, in this connection, to turn from a system, in which 
such points are decided by Judge-made law, if and when they 
arise, to the precision of certain Continental Criminal Codes. 
The Penal Code of Hungary gives the right of prosecution only 
to the children, father, mother, brothers, sisters, husband or 
wife of the deceased person ; in Holland, the right is extended 
to relatives, in a direct or collateral line up to the tenth degree. 
The Indian Penal Code gives it to “ near relatives.'* The 
recent revelations concerning the supply to the army and navy 
of cork-screw bayonets and cutlasses make it worthy of con- 
sideration whether certain breaches of contract should not be 
criminally punishable as in France, Germany, and Austria. Even 
the Penal Code of a less warlike nation (the Dutch; punishes 
fraud in the delivery of articles necessary for the fleet or the 
army, by which the safety of the State may be endangered 
in time of war. It is^ufficient if the things are supplied during 
a time of peace, if the act is likely to compromise the safety of 
the State during a time of war. In England there is no statu- 
tory law, embodying the maxim de minimis fion enrat lex ; 
neither in England nor in India are there any special provisions 
dealing with the breach of official secrets or the opening of 
letters. Many sorts of false certificates arc not punishable in 
England, and would be only punishable in India (s. 182), if 
intenddfcl to deceive a public officer, or if Jthe facts amounted to 
cheating. The French and German Penal Codes punish those 
who falsely certify to illness or infirmities incapacitating for 
public service, or who fabricate false certificates of good con- 
duct, bf poverty, or of circumstances intended to procure any 
one a situation, credit or help. Another section punishes false 
certificates of all sorts from which damage may result to a 
VOL. LXXXVII.] 17 
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third person or the public. The Italian, Dutch, and Hungarian 
Penal Codes contain some similar provisions. 

The above instances suffice to sfiow the necessity for very 
considerable amendments in, and additions to, the English 
criminal law. But what is more than all necessary is codifica- 
tion. Owing to the long continued system of having special 
enactments for everything, the multitude of laws added to the 
English Statute-book is almost incredible — 10,000 Acts were 
passed during the reign of George III alone ! It is remarked 
by Sanford, in his work on the Penal Codes of Europe, that a 
simple Manual for a Justice of the Peace (Burns* Justice) 
contains one hundred times the number of pages employed to 
express all the penal laws of a minutely administered country 
like France 1 An English practising lawyer must spend a 
small income, in order to have a decent law library of 
his own ; and even so, he could not put his finger so readily 
on the law as an enlightened Bengal ryot, who has been 
represented as having 8 annas worth of cl^oth round his loins, 
a Penal Code in his right hand, and Act X (Law of Land- 
lord and Tenant) in his left. English lawyers, as a body, know 
no system of law but their own, and they appear to be so 
enamoured of it and cling to its traditions with such tenacity, 
that reform makes little or no headway. The voices of ardent 
reformers cry in the wilderness, and their labours are but those 
of Sisyphus. Things are allowed to run on in the old grooves, 
because lawyers as a body arc probably averse to any radical 
changes. Short, lucid codes, cheap, accessible, and easily 
understood of the people, will not increase Othello’s occupation. 
Hence an attitude of dull, passive resistance which can only 
be overcome by convincing the English pubiic-^thc sole icvcr 
for influencing the action of ministers— of the necessity for 
reform. Jeremy Bentham, single-handed, made some impres- 
sion on the inert and sluggish mass, and* Sir James Stephen 
has lopped off some at least of the hca 9 s of the Hydra of 
opposition. Still the English law remains, in this penultimate 
decade of the 19th century, 

** Monstrum, horrenduin, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.*’ 

What is required is a compact phalanx of reformers, working 
in unison, to din the thrice-told tale of codifica‘£l'5n into the 
cars of the drowsy masses, and to convince them, by an unceasing 
drip of demonstration, that universal suffrage is but a ^jpsAtry 
boon to a nation in comparison with the codification of its laws.— 
Gutta cavat lapidem non vi, sad saepe cadendo." 

“Will Englishmen,** says Mr. J. G. Phillimorc, “ always be 
content with repeating ludicrous panegyrics on their coarse, 
slovenly, confused and incessantly vacillating laws, instead of 
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seeking to digest them into sbme state, if not equal to the 
finished state of Rome, less scandalous at least to civilized 
men?” The late Mr. Sheldon Amos has remarked that ^‘thc- 
study of English law in its present shape is the most distorting, 
nauseous, and mentally paralysing mode of education that the 
most injudicious and cruel instructor could devise. Scarcely a 
single text -book or commentary has been written by a jurist, 
or by any one accurately acquainted with any other system 
but his own.” He goes on to denounce the “ bad metaphysics, 
bad ethics, bad logic, false and cross divisions, the bigoted 
distaste for everything not home-born, and the pervading 
abhorrence of correct classification.” No doubt these denun- 
ciations are absurdly hyperbolical, and even partially untrue, but 
there is some truth in them, and one can understand the sense 
of dissatisfaction with English law which the English jurist 
must feel, in a greater or lesser degree, when he has drunk 
deep of the Pierian fount of Rome, comes into view of the 
Elysian fields of the sci^ce of comparative jurisprudence, and 
contrasts the compact and comprehensive codes of Italy and 
India, Germany and France, with the musty, lumbering, and 
scattered statutes of his own country. 

In conclusion, statesmen should not entirely abandon the 
work of codification to lawyers. They should bear constantly 
in mind the history of law reform in England, and if they them- 
selves are convinced of the necessity for sweeping reforms, they 
should have the boldness to introduce them in spite of the dis- 
sentient voice of the legal profession. During the debates on 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill, Sir W. V. Har- 
court remarked that the history of the criminal law of England 
showed that it ha%l been reformed m spite of the Judges^ and he 
instanced the unanimous representation of the Judges presented 
by Lord Ellcnborough against the Bill of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
afterwards carried by ijir R. Peel, when they say “ that no 
property will be safe in this country, if you remove the capital 
punishment for stealing from a shop to the amount of five- 
shillings.” Those who have read the writings of Jeremy 
Bentham know that there is a good deal of truth in Sir Vernon 
Harcourt*s allegation. To the people of India, no less than to 
the people of England, is it of vital importance that the 
English criminal law should be simplified and codified 
and freed from its many anomalies and ^ absurdities ? For 
nearly one-half of the Judges of our 'highest appellate 
courts in India are English barristers, appointed fresh from 
England, and so influenced by their legal training there, and 
so saturated with the narrowness and technicalities of English 
procedure, that it is an impossibility for them to do justice to 
the Indian codes. Some of them make no secret of their dislike 
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of the Codes, and chafe at nbt being ablfe to apply English 
laws as freely as they wish ; and .experience has shown, as a 
matter of fact, that their interpretations of the law arc often 
diametrically opposed to the intention of the Indian Legislature. 
The present state, then, of English law and procedure produces 
evils of alarming magnitude and of the most far-reaching con- 
sequences ; and it is now high time for the English public, 
through their representatives in Parliament, to insist on radical 
reforms. They should no longer be content to be harassed 
with nuisances, which the law is too weak to remedy, or to be 
crushed by legal expenses due in a great measure to needlessly 
elaborate and technical procedure. They should refuse any 
longer to permit their rulers to crawl along the path of ad- 
ministrative helplessness and stagnation, or their legislators to 
climb laboriously the unadvancing treadmill of unchanging 
laws and uninspired routine. 

//. — Procedure^ • 

It has been remarked that though the substantive penal law 
may be the perfection of reason and wisdom, yet .the worst 
criminals may escape, owing to flaws and technicalities in the 
law of procedure. The Indian Code of Criminal Procedure has 
been framed with the express purpose of eliminating all possi- 
bilities of acquittal, except on the merits of the case (Chap. 45). 
No conviction is to be reversed on account of any error or 
irregularity, unless a failure of justice has been occasioned thereby ^ 
Art. 1045 of the New York Code of Criminal Procedure is as 
follows ; — “ The rule of the common law, that penal statutes 
are to be .strictly construed, has no application to this Code. 
The provisions of this Code and all proceedings under it, are to 
be liberally construed, with a view to promote its objects, and 
in furtherance of justice." To the same effect is Art. 4 of the 
Louisiana Penal Code. The Criminal Procedure Code of that 
State, framed by a distinguished lawyer and jurist, lays down 
seven objects, one of which is to abolish all forms that produce 
vexation to the prosecution, to the accused, or to the wit- 
nesses. Another is to aivay from the guilty I ^hope of 
escape by a resort to formal or technical objections. ^ Art. 3 
states that " the great object of penal law being the preven- 
tion of offences by the example of punishment, the indent of all 
Codes of Procedure is to ensure this end ; therefore every system 
must be imperfect, which permits the form to defeat the sub- 
stance of the law, and suffers a criminal ever to escape punish- 
ment from any defect of form in his prosecution.*' The rule as 


Ind. C. C. 537 . 
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to strict construction of penal* statutes doubtless originated in 
the extreme severity of punishments. As late as 1837 there 
were as many as 37 capital offences on the jStatute-book ; now 
there are but four — murder, treason, piracy by the law of nations, 
and setting fire to dock-yards. No wonder that prisoners were 
acquitted for paltry technical flaws, and that fatal “ variances” 
were often found between the indictment and the fact proved. 
But cessante ratione cessat et ipsa lex ; and the rule of strict con- 
struction should now be abolished. The swift and certain punish- 
ment of the guilty— and this constitutes the best means of 
prevention — is the object of criminal procedure. It is not only 
necessary that the ” antecedens sce/esius ** should never escape, 
but for the diminution and prevention of crime, it is essential 
that he should be brought to justice swiftly, and not by a '*pede 
PtBua claudo^ 

English criminal procedure is eminently traditional in its 
character, and has been influenced by the constitutional history 
t>f the country. The ^rown has frequently been opposed to the 
nation, and executive has been in conflict with judicial authority. 
Both under the Tudors and the Stuarts the acquittal of offenders, 
in the case of press and political offences in particular, was 
to often desired by the community at large. The result has been, 
l)crhaps, to j^ivc accused persons, not merely a fair trial, but show 
them indulgence and give them undue chances of escape. The 
Judges, when in conflict with the executive, have virtually been 
juilices in sud re. They have been held in check by no droit 
adniinistratij^ and administrative questions have been decided 
by them, and not, as on the continent, by administrative Courts. 
There has been no Tribunal dcs conflits to determine what 
matlcrs are for administrative, and what for judicial, authority. 
Had there been a Tribunal des conjlusy the cases of general 
warrants, inter alia^ would probably have been decided different- 
ly. A general search or inspection is allowed by the Indian 
Code of Criminal ProceSure (96), anti there was ample authority 
in England for general warrants. In the case of Entinck v. 
Carrington.^ Lord Camden, C. J., tries to get over the previous 
authorities by saying, that he can find no other authority to 
justify a general search for the seizure of a libel than that of 
“ Scroggs and his brethren,” But Scroggs and Jefferies were 
only two out of the twelve constituted Judges of the land : and 
their decision was certainly in accordance with law and previous 
practice.** In England, then, penal procedufe has been intimately 
connected with the political, moral, and religious opinions of 
the people ; while that of France has emanated purely from 
Governmental authority, 

A divergence of origin has produced marked differences of 
system. Some of the characteristics of the French system of 
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procedure are the following : — ^Therc is no grand jury, but in its 
place an examining Magistrate, clpthed with extraordinary and 
despotic powers : the preliminary examination is secret, and no 
counsel for the defendant admitted at it ; there is, as in most 
European States, at each Court of Justice an officer, specially 
appointed by Government for the prosecution of offences which 
have generally a public character, and the prosecution of which 
does not depend on the will of the injured party. The jury are 
not competent to decide in cases of delict (misdemeanour). 
There is no law of evidence, the decision being given according 
to moral conviction, as in those States in which the Prussian 
code of procedure is adopted. The decision of the jury is by a 
majority of voices ; they do not give a verdict of guilty or not 
guilty, but answer questions put by the President of the Court, 
their finding thus being analogous to a special verdict. A great 
want of confidence in the testimony of witnesses is also to be 
observed in their system of procedure ; certain classes of 
persons are not allowed to bear witne.ss, cither on account of 
their relationship to one of the parties, or on account of their 
antecedents. Questions can only be put to them through the 
Judge. Special Police Courts exist in all the States of Europe, 
which give judgment in “ contraventions ” (mostly petty infrac- 
tions of police and sanitary regulations), the characteristic of 
this grade of offence being that the mere violation of the law 
is punished, though there be no criminal intention. There is an 
appeal only from the decision of police and correctional Courts : 
from higher Courts there can only be cassation (revision) on the 
ground of a violation of the law. 

Not only the English, but even the Indian Legislature (whose 
codes arc in advance of the English criminal Uw) may derive 
many useful hints from the criminal procedure codes of other 
nations. I may briefly pass in review some of. the points deserv- 
ing of notice : — ^ 

1. In Germany, certain infractions of fiscal laws can be 
tried by the administrative authorities, but the accused may 
appeal to higher administrative authority, or claim a judicial 
decision. In India we have some cognate instances, e, in 
the case of certain infractions of the laws relating to Stamps, 
Forests, and Canal Revenue. 

2. In some countries (e, g,^ Ital. C. P. C., 102) doctors, sur- 
geons, and other officers of health are bound to give information 
to the local judicial police of cases of serious bodify injury, 
wounds, poisonings, in which they have given the aid of their pro- 
fession. There is no such legal obligation in India or England, 
except if homk:ide has been committed. So doctors and other 
experts are bound to give assistance at investigations. — Fr, 
C. P. C. 43 ; Cass. 6th Aug. 1836 ; Ital. C. P, C., 121, 131, 
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3. In some countries ceKain high officials are exempt from 
appearance in Court In Germany, for instance, the following 
persons are exempt, and must be examined at their offices or 
residences : — The Chancellor of the Empire, the Ministers of 
different States, the members of the Senate in free towns, the 
heads of superior departments, and the heads of ministries. — 
Germ. C. P. C., 49. It is a matter for consideration whether 
some such exemptions are not advisable in England or India. 
The Prince of Wales, a Secretary of State, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of a Province should not be compelled to go into the 
witness-box. 

4. In recent English Statutes some limitation is generally 
imposed for the prosecution of offences. On the continent 
generally the cognizance of all offences is prescribed by a certain 
limitation, which varies according to the nature of the offence ; 
and punishments are similarly prescribed. Both in England 
and India it is advisable that the law of limitation should be 
more extended to criminal offences. The maxim nullum tem^ 
pus occurrit regi is obsolete. 

5. In Germany, among the offences which cannot be prose- 
cuted except on the complaint of the injured party, arc included 
theft, misappropriation, and cheating committed to the prejudice 
of parents, relations, guardians, &c. — Germ. C. P. C., 1 5 1, I52. 
This appears to be a considerate provision of law. As a matter 
of practice in India (and I believe in England also) such 
offences, though non-compoundabie, are often allowed to be 
withdrawn. The French law goes farther, and permits civil 
reparation only in such cases. — P, C., 380, 

6. In India there is nothing to prevent a complainant, whose 
complaint of<issault, insult, defamation, mischief, &c , has been 
dismissed by a competent Criminal Court, from bringing a suit 
on the same facts in the Civil Court. This should not be per- 
mitted. In Italy tlipre can be no civil action, when it has been 
declared by the Criminal Court cither that the act imputed 
does not constitute an offence, or that the accused did not com- 
mit it. — Ital. C. P. C., 4, 6. So, if a penal action is pending, a 
civil action must be suspended until the former has been de- 
cided. In France the rule has been laid down by the Court of 
Cassation as follows : — “ The acquittal pronounced in a Cri- 
minal Court is only an obstacle to a civil action if the Criminal 
Judg9 has clearly negatived the fact which is the common basis 
of cither action, and the civil claim is absolutely irreconcilable 
with the findings and decision of the Criminal Judge.*’ — Cass. 
20th April, 1803. In India a complainant, who has been made 
to give compensation to the accused for bringing a vexatious 
complaint, might nevertheless go and file a suit in the Civil 
Court on the same facts. In England, in cases of assault and 
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battery only, dismissed on the merits, the Justices must make 
out a certificate of such dismissal and give it to the party 
accused, and such certificate, or the conviction (in case of con- 
viction) is a bar to any other proceedings, civil or criminal, for 
the same cause. — 24 and 25 Viet C. 100, s. 45. 

7. In England and India an accused cannot, as in certain 
continental countries, be tried in his absence. In England we 
find an approach to this procedure in summary proceedings be- 
fore Justices. If the defendant docs not appear in answer to a 
summons, the Justices may either issue a warrant or hear the 
case in his absence^ and adjudicate as if he had appeared. — 1 1 
and 12 Viet, c. 43, s. 2. Whether judgment by default or con- 
tumacy should be allowed has been a keenly debated question 
among criminalists. French, Belgian and Italian legislators 
have answered the question in the affirmative ; but the German 
Code does not generally permit it. There are, however, ex- 
Ceptionis. A trial can take place in the absence of the accused, 
when he is prosecuted for desertion from military service, or 
when the offence is punishable with fine only, with simple im- 
pri.sonmcnt not exceeding six weeks, or with confiscation. — 
Germ. C. P. C., 231. But if the accused has once appeared and 
been examined, and afterwards abscond.s, the trial can T>c con- 
cluded in his absence, no matter what the offence may be. — Id., 

230. 

8. In India and England there is no legal obligation on pri- 
vate doctors and surgeons to attend wounded persons or assist 
at the examination of corpses. On the continent such an 
obligation exists. In Germany the post-mortem is made in the 
presence of a judicial officer by two doctors, one being a doctor 
attached to the Court. — Germ. P. C., 87, 88. 

9. A study of foreign codes shows what offences it has been 
considered inadvisable to entrust to the decision of a jury. In 
India cases of homicide and offences against property are tried 
by jury in those districts where trial by jurj^ is in force. It has 
been found that native juries are too prone to convict dacoits, 
previously convicted thicvc.s, &c., whereas many murderers 
escape scot-free. The rule in England that the jury must b(i 
unanimous, leads to the acquittal of many guilty persons. The 
general rule in continental countries is that a majority prevails : 
Where the numbers are equal, the accused gets the b'?»\cfit of 
the doubt. — Ital. C. P. C, 492, 505 ; Fr. C. P. C., 347 ; Ijcrm. 
C. O. J.* 198. In Scotland the jury con.sists of fifteen, and a 
majority suffices. — 2 Hume, 308. In France a simple majority 
suffices for a verdict of extenuating circumstances ; for aggra- 
vating circumstances, a majority of iwo-thirds is necessary. - 

^ * Code of judicial Organisation. 
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10. On the continent gcneriilly the accused must be defend- 
ed. If accused has no defender, the Court appoints one for him. 
— Fr. C. P. C. 294 ; Ital. C. P. C., 275. In^India, as in Eng- 
land (except in cases of treason), the prisoner is not entitled to 
have counsel assigned to him to defend him gratuitously. In 
Scotland, every prisoner, however poor, is entitled by Statute 
1587, c. 91, to have a counsel to defend him. In Germany, the 
accused must have a defender, if the offence be a crime, and he 
demands one ; also if he be deaf or dumb, or under 16 years 
of age. Disciplinary punishments are inflicted on advocates 
who refuse to act, or do their duty in a careless or perfunctory 
manner. — Germ. C. P. C., 137 — 146. So in Italy, C. P. C., 
632—637. 

11. The desirability of examining accused persons is no 
longer an open question. A bill has been introduced in Eng^ 
land to make them competent witnesses in all cases. In India 
an accused can be questioned for the purpose of enabling him 
to explain any circumstances appearing in the evidence against 
him. — 342. C. P. C. Ift Louisiana the accused is told that he 
is not bound to answer, but that a departure from the truth, 
or a refusal to answer without assigning a sufficient reason, 
must operate as a circumstance against him. — P. C., 173. In 
several American States a defendant may testify in his own 
behalf, and may be cross-examined in full like any other 
witness. In Austria (179, C. P. C.) the accused is invited to 
answer clearly and truthfully. If he answers with cunning and 
either denies the accusation or affirms to be ignorant of the 
facts which arc charged against him, the Judge must make 
known to him with “ increasing energy ” that a lie in presence 
of the evidence will not avail ; and though promises, threats, 
force, or tricks arc forbidden, he must with decent earnestness’* 
insist on his stating the truth. The examination of the accused 
is perhaps the most important part of the trial in France. There 
arc several Statutes in England, under which accused are al- 
ready competent witnesses, e, the Mines Regulation Act, 
1872, Licensing Act, 1872, the Conspiracy, &c.. Act, 1875, 
Explosives Act, 1875, Phnployers’ Liability Act, Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1885, Margarine Act, 1887. Py the Law of 
Evidence Amendment Act (40 and 41 Viet., c. 14,5. i) a 
defendant is in certain proceedings a compellable witness, 

12. Should the right of appeal be enlarged in England, and 
curtailed in India ? The long ladder of* appeal and revision 
in India often causes failures of justice. Should an Appellate 
Court have the power to enhance ? All Appellate Courts in 
India used to have this power, but it is now possessed only by 
the Migh Court. The power to enhance is very necessary in 
India, where almost every convicted person appeals, and where 
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native magistrates sometimes impose very inadequate sentences. 
In Germany where the public minister appeals, the sentence 
can be enhanced. ,In India (417, C. P. C.) the local Govern- 
ment can appeal against a sentence of acquittal. Revision, 
often after appeal, is carried to an absurd excess in India. The 
limitations on revision (or cassation) in Italy, France and Ger- 
many may well be adopted by the Indian Legislature. 

13. In India there is a Chief Magistrate in each district, 
who can institute cases on complaint, on a police report, on 
information received from any person, or on his own knowledge 
or suspicion that an offence has been committed. So, on the 
continent, there are public prosecutors attached to each Court, 
who have similar powers. In England many offences go un- 
punished, and nuisances flourish unchecked, for want of initia- 
tive or preventive powers. 

A knowledge of foreign codes is useful to the Magistrate and 
Judge as well as to the Legislator. Such a knowledge serves 
as a guide to deciding officers in cases where a broad discretion 
is given them, or in matters on which their own law is silent ; 
while the Legislator can pick the brains of the best jurists of 
other countries, and extract from their codes whatever he con- 
siders suitable for the country and the people for whom he has 
to legislate. I have noted above what seem to me to be some 
of the more salient points on which the provisions of continental 
codes differ from English or Indian law. Their contents may 
advantageously be studied on the following matters also : — 
Recruitment of the judicial service, suspension and removal 
of judicial officers, obligations of private persons to arrest, give 
information, or assistance, prevention of nuisances, tender of 
pardon, execution of punishment, bail, transfer of cases, &c. 
The laws of different nations must differ more or less owing 
to differences of climate, character, manners, customs, and 
morals ; but it must always be an^ aid both to Courts 
and to Legislators to know something of the laws of other 
countries ; and a diffusion of such knowledge must tend to 
reconcile such differences, or at least to make them less manifest 
and acute — a consummation which in these days of universal 
touring and travelling is surely to be most devoutly desired. 


II. A. D. TiMLLirs. 



Art. V.— the MYSORE FAMll^E OF 187678. 

F amines have become so well known in India, and loom so 
ominously in the future, that they have acquired for them- 
selves a nomenclature of their own. We have “ famine cam- 
paigns,*’ “ famine codes,*’ “ famine carts.** The word famine 
has taken a strong hold upon the minds of the people, and in the 
parts of the country where its ravages have been the most felt, 
the last forms the epoch from which all other events are dated. 
A famine touches the people of a district that it visits more 
acutely than anything else — more than war or pestilence. Of 
these two the former may not injure them much, whilerthe 
latter takes off its victims in a short time — it may be only a 
few days or hours, ■ and then it passes away. But famine may 
linger for months 0/ even years, and slay its millions by the 
slow process of starvation. As famines may happen at any 
time, it is well to know what was done when they have pre- 
sented themselves on previous occasions, in order that those who 
may have to meet them in the future, may try to avoid the 
errors, and imitate the successes of previous administrators. 

The Mysore famine, though not on so large a scale as that 
of Madras or Bombay, was, in many respects, more terrible, 
more unique, and if I may so say, more picturesque. Before 
giving an account of the famine itself, it is necessary that some- 
thing should be said about the province, especially as the physi- 
cal features of the land caused a difference between this famine 
and that in qther parts of India. 

Mysore is wedged in between the Madras and Bombay Pre- 
sidency, and it may be defined as a triangular table-land very 
uneven on its surface. On all sides, except the North, it is 
surrounded by mountains, which form the boundary of the 
plateau of which it consists. The general elevation rises from 
about 2,000 feet above sea level along the northern and 
southern frontiers to a little more than 3,000 in the centre. 
Tlie surface is, as I have said, very uneven ; there is probably 
not a square mile in the whole surficc absolutely flat or ap- 
proaching to it ; the slope of the ground ranges from ten to 
twenty feet per mile in the more level portions, and as high 
as sixty and eighty feet elsewhere. Mj'sore is divided into two 
unequal parts, called the Malnad and tlie Maidan, literally 
the mountainous and the level. The former, the smaller 
portion, lies to the west of the provinco^ and borders on 
the Western Ghats. It consists of mountains and forests, 
and contains some of the finest scenery in Southern India, 
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though it docs not attract many, visitors. From the foot 
to the peak of each mountain vegetation abounds, and it 
is here that some of the best coffee'^ estates are to be found. 
Here are magnificent* forests of teak and other trees, and the 
land, where it has been cleared, is so fertile, that it only requires 
to be scratched in order to produce abundance. The popula- 
tion is very sparse, but as land becomes scarce, it is sure to be 
brought under cultivation, and will then support thousands 
where it now only supports hundreds. The Maidan comprises 
the remainder of the province, which is, as I have said, undula- 
ting throughout. In the South and West there are several 
passes down which Hydcr Ali and Tippu marched their 
ferocious followers to ravage the low country ; but during the 
famine they were crowded with thousands of poor starving 
creatures vainly attemping to fly from the evil that pursued 
them. 

One peculiarity of Mysore is its irrigation system. The 
following is the account Mr. Rice has given of the way the 
land is watered : — The streams are at c^ery favorable point 
embanked in such a manner as to form a series or chains of 
reservoirs, the outflow from one at a higher level supplying the 
next lower, and so on, all down the course of the stream at a 
few miles apart. These tanks, varying in size from small ponds 
to extensive lakes, are disposed thoughout the country to the 
number of 37,682 ; and to such an extent has the princij^lc of 
storing water been followed, that it would now require some 
ingenuity to discover a site suitable for a new one. The largest 
of these tanks is forty miles in circumference.” Channels are 
made to convey the water from these tanks over the ad- 
joining tracts of country, and as the land is very uneven, 
their total length is very great ; it is believed at present 
to be not far from 2,000 miles. The tanks had somewhat 
fallen into disrepair before the famine, but are now being 
restored to their pristine condition. It will thus be seen 
that Mysore has to depend upon itself for its irrigation : 
there are no large rivers from which channels may be cut 
to bring water that has fallen in other parts of the country. 
The tanks have to be filled every year, and if the rains fail 
one season, there must be scarcity, if not famine. The tanks 
of which I have spoken form the only system or irrigation, 
and no water can be obtained from rivers ; hence the '"anxiety 
about the fall of the rain ; for upon it depends the whole culti- 
vation of the province. No rivers like the Krishna, Godavery, 
or Cauvery contribute their waters to supplement the fall 
from the clouds ; ^nd while the climate is better than that 
of the plains,,^ the ryot has to fight a harder battle with 
nature. 
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As in Other parts of th*c world, the physical features have 
liad an influence upon the people ; they are a better class of 
men than can be found in the lowlandsr- more sturdy^ more 
independent, and more thrifty. There is perhaps as much 
diflerence between a Madras ryot and a Mysore cultivator as 
there is between a Maryland planter and a Connecticut farmer. 
The method of cultivation is somewhat different, and the anxiety 
with regard to rain, the fall of which is more irregular than 
on the plains, makes him more observant than his brethren of 
the same class in other parts of the country. His thrifti- 
ncss stood him in good stead when the famine arrived, for had 
not each ryot had a small hoard of money, the mortality would 
have been even greater than it was. The loss of life was great 
enough in all conscience as I shall show, but the comparative 
thriftiness of the mass of the people — the cultivators — prevented 
it from being still greater. 

The rule of Mysore at the time of the famine was by 
a Commission, tUe Kritish holding the country till the 
Maharajah came of age, and preparations were about to' 
be made to hand over the reins of Government, when the 
famin 9 burst upon the land. The rule had been fairly 
good ; justice had been done ; the revenue was not excessive, 
and the province stood well as compared with other parts 
of the country, * The rule was of a less rigid kind than 
that of the Regulation Provinces, and official routine wasless iron- 
bound than that of the parts of the country where the Regu- 
lation rules prevailed. I3ut the Commission broke dx>wn 
completely when an extra strain was put upon it. It did well 
enough for ordinary times, but it was discovered to be fearfully 
moribund wlKjn extra work was demanded of it. It floundered 
in the mud of its own utter helplessness, and then sank beneath 
it, and it was only by help from outside that it was extricated. 
The Commission qnly acted according to the time-honored* 
British principle— never to be ready when a danger arrives. 
The Irish Famine burst upon the country and the people were 
allowed to die, not on account of the hard-heartedness of the 
public or ministers, but simply from the want of that com- 
mon sense and precaution which should have suggested what 
ought to have been done. The Crimean War found England 
in a state of unpreparedness unexampled in history, and 
thousands of graves of British sgldiers were the result. 
The Indian Mutiny came upon the country when it was in a 
terrible state of unreadiness, and this was demonstrated by the 
poor figure some of the old Generals cut in the eyes of the 
world. The army regained its reputation by its splendid achieve- 
ments, the Government was rchabilitatcd,but only after the usual 
amount of blundering and loss of life So it was with the Mysore 
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Commission, and the Mysore Famine. There was the usual be- 
wilderment, the usual delays, the usual vacillations, and it was not 
until the evil had reached its climax that it was seriously 
grappled with. The muddle in Ireland, as described by 
Lord Beaconsfield in his life of Lord George fientinck 
when the potato disease made its appearance ; the confusion 
in the Crimea, as pictured by Russell, and the break-down 
when the Indian Mutiny showed itself, have their counterparts 
in the utter prostration of the administration when the Mysore 
Famine began. 

The Chief Commissioner was Mr. C. B. Saunders, C. B., an 
official who had done good service during the Mutiny, but 
whose health and spirits had given way, and who was not 
equal to the heavy burden placed upon his shoulders. He 
broke down completely, and his advisers did not help him 
much. There was a complete want of system, and of what 
Mr. C. A. Elliott called “driving power.’* What was thought 
good one day was discarded the next. There was a continual 
cry of — “ What is to be done ?” to which an answer was 
not often forthcoming. The whole management of the 
famine, till it was taken in hand by Mr., now Sir C. A. 
Elliott, was the essence of muddle. If an official proposed 
something good, it was vetoed by the Chief Commissioner, 
or if the latter did happen to agree with the proposal, he 
gave his. sanction too late to be of much use. Affairs took 
another turn when the Viceroy appeared on the scene, and 
placed the management in other hands ; but before this took 
place, some hundreds of thousands of lives had been lost. 
Such a spirit of helplessness had rarely been seen before, but 
I am not certain that we should not see it again should a 
similar calamity occur. 

The following short sketch of the Mysore Famine is the 
result of personal observation : It is remarkable that rain, 
the want of which was the proximate* cause of the 
famine, was a factor in increasing its intensity. The 
rainfall of 1874 was a heavy one throughout Southern 
India, especially in Mysore, and the result was that the water 
got into the pits where the people stored their ragi, the staple 
food of the masses, and spoiled a good portion of it. There was 
but a scanty fall the next year — twenty-two inchtJ^^against 
forty-three of 1874 — and this quantity was very unequally dis- 
tributed. Famine may be said to have begun this year, though 
it did not culminate till the end of the next or the beginning 
of 1877, In this year, (1875) the ryots applied for remission of 
the land tax, as their fields had not yielded their usual increase 
and the reduction had, in many cases, to be made. 

The year 1875 closed darkly, but it was hoped that the next 
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would be brighter — a hope doomed to disappointment Mr. 
Saunders was away on leave during the earlier months of the 
year, and Mr. Dalyell who acted for hiixti took a trip into 
the district and found matters to be in any thing but a satis- 
factory condition. But the rains would put every thing right it 
was said, when they fell ; the land would yield its increase ; 
food would be plentiful ; and all fears would vanish. When the 
early monsoon burst, matters looked promising. There was 
a fair downpour, but unfortunately it stopped early. It was 
then hoped that the later monsoon— the North-East — would 
come to the rescue, and fill up what was wanting. But when 
the time arrived, the rain did not come, or very little did, and 
then the terrible word “ famine’* began to be whispered. Hopes 
were raised in the beginning of September by a fair shower of 
rain that fell, and it was hoped that it was only the first fruits'^ 
of a larger downpour. I visited the place soon after the rain 
had fallen, and was much struck with the different appearance 
it presented from the p^irched-up plains around Madras. Those 
whom I met appeared to be of good heart, believing that the 
monsoon which had begun would prove sufficient and set 
matters right. A month after I wciit to Bangalore to settle 
there, and"" I found a great change for the worse. No rain had 
fallen during the time I was away, and it was plainly to bo 
seen that scarcity, if not down right famine, would have to 
be grappled with. Even had the rain fallen in October, there 
would have been a great amount of want, for as the early 
crops had failed, it would then have been too late to sow 
again. The ground looked as dry as it did in the month of May, 
and the sky every day presented a cloudless appearance. Only 
one shower of n-iin fell after this, during the year 1876. Mr. 
Saunders had returned from leave, and resumed his duty as Chief 
Commissioner, and, from this time may be dated the terrible 
blunders, shortcoming^ and vacillation — the result being a 
frightful loss of life that made the name of Mysore a byword 
throughout the earth. During the year a little money was doled 
out here and there on small works which was generally wasted, 
but no plan or system was thought out by which the famine, as 
a whole, could be grappled with. It is clear that the Chief Com- 
missioner, and some of those about him could not comprehend 
the danger the country was threatened with, and so felt inclined 
to let majiters slide. 

A little vigour was displayed in the beginning of November ; 
a meeting of the inhabitants of Bangalore being held on the 
second of the month, when the Chief Commissioner pre- 
sided, and subscriptions were asked for to assist the distressed. 
It was clear to the most sanguine temperament, tluit all hope 
of famine passing away was gone ; that it had to be faced in all 
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its rigour, and that vast preparations were required. Sub* 
scriptions came in freely, but these* were only a drop in the 
ocean. Both public works and charity were required, but 
mismanagement was stamped upon every act of the Govern- 
ment of Mysore, the result being that lives were lost, and far 
more money was spent than would have been the case if a 
proper system had been adopted. Tlie kitchen was now 
brought into existence — an institution that played an im- 
portant part in the famine for months afterwards. It was 
simply a place where food was cooked and given to the people, 
who ate it and then went away. The weak points in this 
system can easily be imagined. When large crowds put in an ap- 
pearance, the stronger ones would obtain food, while the weaker, 
\vho required it the most, had often to go without. There 
was also a vast amount of peculation going on in connection 
with these kitchens. The recipients might have to come a 
long distance, and it was no unusual occurrence for some 
of them to drop down by the wayside and die. The system 
was a bad one, and it had to give way to enclosed camps. 
The Committee formed in Bangalore did good work, but it 
could not cope with the daily increasing destitution that 
arose on all sides. Reports came in from all parts of the pro- 
vince of the terrible ravages that the famine was causing, 
and the number of deaths taking place. The people fed at 
the kitchens increased, but the number employed on public 
works did not increase in the same proportion, and this was 
the case till a better system was introduced. 

The end of the year 1876 drew towards its close, preparations 
were made for the Assembly at Delhi, and the young Moharajah 
was taken there by Mr, Saunders, Mr. J. D. Gordon, the Judicial 
Commissioner, acting as head of the administration. This gen- 
tleman infused a little vigour into the working of the province, 
but he was not able to accomplish much. Affairs were sliding 
down hill fast, and it was not till the bottom had been reached, 
that an attempt was made to stop the movement In February, 
Sir Richard Temple came to Bangalore as Famine Delegate and 
brought as his Secretary Mr. (now Sir Charles) Bernard. Sir 
Richard was of opinion that the famine was being more 
economically worked in Mysore than in the ..Madras Presi- 
dency. He appeared to be bent on economy, and the ghost 
of the “Black Pamphlet” seemed to haunt him.- In an 
interview I had with the Delegate, he told me that the Mysore 
Government was doing well, and working far more carefully 
with regard to money than was the Madras Government. 
He -appeared to me morbidly nervous on the score df ex- 
pense, and liis maxim was that life must be spared, but that 
it must be done at the least possible cost. Altogether Sir 
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Richard took a far too optimistic view of things, and went 
awa5' witli far too good an idea of what was being clone in the 
province. He afterwards found out lu's mistake. In March, 
the evil began to develop itself rapidly. At the beginning 
of the month there were only 23,294 persons receiving foocl 
at the kitchens, while on the 31st the number had risen to 
57,774. At the same time there were only 55,687 on relief 
works. This fact shows how thoroughly the system had 
broken down, and how utterly demoralised the administration 
had become. The money given by Government was flittered 
away on small and insignificant works which could nf»t be 
properly sujicrintcndcd, and it is not too much to say that it 
was all but wasted. A water famine also staicd tlie people 
of Bangalore in the face, but haptiily a gooil fall of rain canto 
down on the evening of the first of April, and thus helped 
the place to tide over the difficulty, till more fell a few months 
later. Had it not been for this shower, the Iocs of life would 
have been mucli grc^^iter than it was ; consequently it was 
welcomed as rain rarely is, for it sav( d Ikingalorc fiom a 
dire calamity. Disea^'C would have been sure to set in with 
frightful severity, and qni;.'.ht have swept the piovincc, and 
moic esprei .lly Baiigaloic of man)" of those whom the famine 
spared. This downpour b* ought hope to the Ins' rts of the 
people, but it soon di^d out. Ft>r the shower was not the harbinger 
of moic to come. April pa‘^scd, but the clouds di*! not drop 
their treasures. ]\Ta)" came, and r)nl)r a few showers fell.; 

and matters were the same in June and Jtily. There were 
sliowers, but the monsoon was a failure ; the people, de[ tressed 
before, lost heart and hope entirely, and gave themselves up to 
despair. 

They knew tliat if another year of famine fell upon the land, 
it might be turncil into something apjiro idling a desert ; the 
villages might disappear, the towns dwindle into villages, and 
desolation reign supreme. The few showci .s that fell prevented 
such a catastrophe, and the bill later on brought about a better 
state of things. But the mismanagement became greater 
every clay ; there was lilde or no control over the relief 
kitchens, the public woiks were few and insignifirant, and the 
waste of life was appalling. To .show how utterly disorganised 
affairs had become, it may be mentioned that at the end of 
Jul)^, thirc were i,6.|.,439 people in the "iclief kitchens, while 
tlicre were only 25 *876 on the rcli( f woilcs. "J'lic pcoiile were 
crowding into the large towns, Bangakirc receiving an increase 
of 2.500. all famine stiickcn, while the dead la^" by tiie side of 
every road in the province. In fact My.sore rc.scmblcd the 
land Ezekiel saw in his vision — “ a valley of dry bones.** 

It is eleven years since the Mysore famine was at its height, 
VOL LXXXVII.] 18 
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and during this time so many people have left the country, so 
many changes have taken place, that practically a new genera- 
tion has arisen — a ‘generation that knows little or nothing 
about famine. Unlike the ravages of war, which may sweep 
over a country and destroy everything in a day, famine is 
gradual in its operations. It is not at the outset that the 
people realise what it means. The wage-earning classes 
arc the first to suffer. Their employers cannot help them ; 
they are thrown on the world, many of them to die. In 
Mysore these men were the first to repair to the relief 
kitchens, but comparatively few got through the crisis un- 
scathed. Many of the working classes wandered away to 
the coffee plantations, and though the planters did all they 
cc)uld, their sufferings were very great. Those who administer- 
ed to the comfort or necessities of the community were the 
next to feel the pinch of want : the weaver had to put 
away his loom, the barbci’s razor could not be employed, 
tlie services of the village artisans had be dispensed with, 
the result being that these people had nothing to live on 
except what might be doled out to them in charity, and many 
of them soon succiimhcd. If they wandered away, they found 
others as badly off as themselves. The last to be reached 
in Mysore was the ryot. lie held on the longest, and tried 
liis best to weather the blast, but he had to go under at last, 
and with a heart-rending wrench he tore himself away fioin 
his home. Day after day we may fancy him scanning the 
clouds, day after day he looks at his parched fields, the rain 
will not come down, “the earth is iron, and the sky brass,” and 
he can see no hope anywhere. Most of his cattle are dead, 
and he can only keep the rest alive by tearing -^off the thatch 
from his house, and the leaves from the trees if these leaves 
have not been withered. He cannot ckc out his food with the 
herbs of the field, for they are dried i^:) and cannot be found. 
Most of the people of his village arc either dead or have left, 
and so, collecting all he can take with him, he and his family 
move away. There may be a relief camp not far off, but he 
will not go there, for this he fancies would degrade him in the 
eyes of his people ; so he and his wander on hoping that they 
may find a place of rest ; but they find it not. The skeletons of 
those who preceded them lie by by the wayside, sad omens 
of what may happen Jto them. Some one falls out and dies ; 
there is no time to weep and still less to bury the corpse ; 
so it is left where it fell ; another falls a victim in a short 
time, and so on, till the party becomes very small. Perhaps 
only one out of the number is alive at the end of the joiirncy, 
and this tine in a most deplorable condition. On every road 
throughout the affected districts such scenes were of daily 
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occurrence, and the loss of’life was appalling. Hundreds of 
villages were entirely dese-ted, and many have not yet been 
re-occupied. From one end of Mysore to.the other there was 
one death wail. It might be said of the province as was 
said of Egypt on a memorable occasion — ‘‘ There was not a 
house where there was not one dead.*' 

The famine culminated in August, and had the destruction 
of life gone on as it did during that month, in a short time 
the whole province must have been depopulated. Many of 
the people seemed to be possessed with the idea, that the 
further they went away, the more likely were they to be re- 
lieved. Many went off to the coffee plantations of the Mulnad 
Wynaad and Coorg, and though the planters did their best 
to assist them, the loss of life was fearful. Four miles from 
15 angalore on the Madras road, there was a relief camp placed^ 
and those in charge had orders to stop any one in distress from 
coming into the town ; but tliey evaded the vigilance employed, 
and the population wa^s increased by 25,000 who had come into 
Bangalore from outside, most of wliom w^erc in the most 
miserable condition. The Graphic had a heart-rending picture 
during this year styled “ F'orsaken,** and this was no fancy sketch ; 
there were hundreds of such scenes throughout the province. 
In July and the two following months, it was necessary 
to send out a search party every morning to pick up the 
dead in the streets ('f Bangalore, and in ten days in 
August, forty-one dead bodies were thus accounted for. The 
miserable creatures liad crowded into any shelter they could find 
to lie down. I may here mention one incident tluit came under 
my observation. Going out one morning, I saw somebody 
lying down a Jittlc way from the road covered with a cloth. 
Returning about an hour afterwards I saw the same cloth and 
the person underneath in the s nne position as before, and 
I could not deteef any movement whatever. I took off the 
cloth, and to my horror found two young children of about 
eleven and nine years of age, both dead. I sliall never forget 
the look of those two poor little creatures. Their eyes were wide 
open, and the look on ihcir poor emaciated faces haunted me 
long afterwards, and even now their eyes seem to gaze at me 
from the paper on which I am writing. They had, in all proba- 
bility, wandered the night before from some neighbouring 
village, and lying down, had died. At the end of August, 
there w^cre 2,27,000 receiving gratuitous relief, while there were 
only about 53,000 on relief works of all kinds. The people 
were fed in the morning at the kitchens, and spent the rest of 
the day wandering about the place begging or stealing, and 
often carrying disease along with them. The culminating point, 
as has been remarked, was reached in August. 
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At this juncture the Government of India came to understand 
the condition of Mysore, and the Viceroy determined to visit the 
province in person.^ It was a marvel to many that he should 
not have gained accurate information of what was going on 
Ipng before. Perhaps it was partly due to the favourable reports 
sent in by Sir Richard Temple. There was also the natural in- 
stinct to believe that matters were not so bad as they 
were represented to be ; it was believed at Simla that the 
newspapers exaggerated ; that the accounts they gave could 
not, by any possibility, be true. He arrived in Bangalore on 
the 7th of September.' 

From this day a new era in the Mysore Famine may be said 
to have commenced — it was seriously taken in hand. The Viceroy 
remained three days in Bangalore, and during those days plans 
were drawn up for a complete change in the famine policy of 
the province, and it is not too much to say that defeat was turn- 
ed into victory. Major Scott Moncrieff and Mr. Elliott made 
a report to Ilis Excellency on his arrival, and the first step was 
to draw up a Famine Code for the guidance of all concerned. 
But the management of the famine was practically taken out of 
the hands of the Chief Commissioner and placed in those of Mr. 
Elliott, who had Major Scott Moncrieff and Mr. Wfngate to 
assist him. Mr. Saunders was left to carry on the ordinary work 
of the cidministration. This was a wise step, and ought to have 
been taken before. What they had to contend against may be 
seen froin the following cxtnict from the Report of the History 
of the Mysore I'amine, by Mr. Elliott. 

“One essential feature in any scheme of reform was obviously 
the closing of all, or most of the small civil works, and the 
opening in their stead of a sufficient number of large works 
to be supervised by the officers of the Public Works Depart- 
incnl:, on to which the paupers now in the kitchens could also 
be drafted. The numbeis which had to be dealt with accord- 


ill" to tlic f 5 n;uic.s of the ist September 'on 

the distiicts most 

affected by famine 

were as follows : — 



Kitchens, 

Civil Works. 

Bangalore 

1,03,172 

10,268 

Kolar 

24,064 

4571 

* Tumkur 

45, '97 

4.849 

• Chitaldrug 

35 447 

^ 5 >029 


Total 2,04,880 

24.717 


“ Assuming, as was thought at the time, that half the people 
in the kitchens would be fit for work, and could be drafted on 
to ‘it, these, figures show that it was necessary to provide work 
for 1,27,000 people, and to employ them at least three months. 
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Moreover, whatever might be accomplished in time towards 
moving the people long oistances to work, it was felt that 
to begin the new system on this principle, Would be to throw 
an unnecessary difficulty in its way, and that the work should 
be provided for the paupers not at their own doors, but at 
least in their own districts.” 

There are many passages in Mr. Elliott*s report that tell a far 
worse tale than the one I have quoted, but a new spirit was infused 
into those who were struggling against famine, and from this 
lime they tried bravely to overcome it. The code drawn up 
for the use of those engaged on famine work proved to be of 
the greatest service. I cannot say much about this production, 
but I must notice one or two points. The following paragraph 
forms the most salient feature of the Code : — “ The backbone of 
the famine policy is the employment of all suitable applicants 
for relief on large works of permanent utility, superintended by 
professional officers of the Public Works Department. It is the 
duty of tlie Civil Officer to decide who are suitable applicants, 
/. e.y who are sufficiently able bodied for labour.” In the present 
state of this province, it is not intended, until a crop is harvest- 
ed, that any applicant should be rejected on the ground of being 
too well-to-do, piovided he submits to the three tests : — 

(i.) The distance test — which shows that he is willing to 
labour at a distance from his home, but returning there at 
night for being hutted on the work. 

(2.) The wage test : That is, that he receives a wage cal- 
culated to provide a bare subsistence for himself, but not 
enough to support any non-working members of his family. 

(3 ) The task-work test ; t. e. that he performs a daily task 
propc.rtioncd to bis strength.” 

The code laid it down as an axiom, that the main object in 
opening and carrying out a relief work, w 3 s not for the sake of 
the work, but for the^sakc of the labourers employed on the 
work. It was the neglect of these simple rules that caused so 
much disorganisation, so much loss of life, so much impoverish- 
ment of the province. Tlie whole system of famine relief 
proceeded on the lines here indicated, and hence the im- 
proved condition of things in a short time. The feeding 
kitchens were closed, and relief camps were established in 
their place, in which the people had to remain, the infirm and 
old altogether, the young and strong, till . they were able to 
work. 

Lord Lytton had to contend with another obstacle when he 
reached Mysore. The Public Works Department, which ought 
to have taken a leading part in the work of famiife relief, refused 
to carry out any works except on the ordinary contract system, 
in other words, the head of the department, Colonel Sankey 
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refused to go out of the ordinstry routine, although the con-' 
dition of things was perfectly abnormal. He was willing to 
take able-bodied men and no others, while he recommended 
that the famine-stricken should be placed under civil officers. 
Lord Lytton accordingly explained his views to him at some 
length, first in a private interview, and afterwards at the Con- 
ference which he held with the Chief Commissioner and other 
officers, but Colonel Sankey persisted in objecting to the em- 
ployment of his departmental organization for the super- 
vision of real relief works. The result was that the Viceroy 
told Colonel Sankey he ** did not grasp the situation,” and 
sent him to Simla as Deputy Secretary to Sir Andrew Clarke, 
and Major Scott Moncrieff took his place. By October matters 
had been put on a good footing, and the famine was beginning 
io be brought under. Extra hands were brought in from all 
parts of the country to help, and everything had to give place 
to the necessities of the people. 

The amount of money required for famine operations was 
very great, and the Government could only unclertEike to give 
the people just enough to keep them in health. But many had 
lost all they possessed, and they did not know how to start 
in business again. The ryot had lost his bullocks, the car- 
penter his tools, the weaver his loom. Where were they to 
obtain money to supply themselves with the articles necessary 
to begin life again ? This was forthcoming and in abundance. 
The great heart of England was stirred to its depths ; the 
people heard of the distress in this land and determined to 
relieve it. The outcome was the Mansion House Fund, a good 
portion of which was sent to Mysore, It was a perfect god- 
send, and it kept thousands of men, women, and children 
alive. The Government could only give sufficient to keep the 
people alive, but the money from England supplemented the 
amount given, and filled up what was vvan ting. When it was 
known how the people of India were sutfering, when the great 
cry of distress reached the English people, there was no stint. 
Wherever they were to be found — in the British Isles, in Canada, 
in Australia, in the West Indies, at the Cape — they felt it 
their duty to contribute freely to the necessities of the poor 
people who, though they did not belong to them by nation- 
lity, belonged to them by citizenship. There 'w.:s only one heart 
throughout the whole British Empire, and that heart felt the 
utim^st compassion "for the poor Indians who were dying of 
famine. By the help of the Mansion House Fund the people 
were able to tide over the difficulty, the monsoon rain fell in 
good quantities, the earth began to look bright again, and ^^hough 
matters did not altogether right themselves for years — perhaps 
have not done so yet — they began materially to improve 
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The ryot saw there was a .chance of his fields yielding a re- 
turn for his labour, and he worked with a will. F*amine opera- 
tions did not stop till some months of the year 1878 had passed, 
but the worst was over by the end of 1877. * 

I should now point out some of the causes that led to the terri- 
ble breakdown. As I have already said, there was no system. 
The famine was allowed to have its own way till it had assumed 
gigantic dimensions. No great works were taken in hand, and 
at the present time scarcely any thing worth mentioniug can be 
pointed out as having been done during this period of suffer- 
ing. The railway from Bangalore to Mysore was waiting 
to be constructed, but not a rail was laid, not a sod was turned, 
and the forty-six lacs of rupees in the Treasury when the 
famine began, were not only spent, but a debt of eighty lacs 
was contracted. The Mysore famine displayed very conspicu- 
ously the weakness and the strength of the British Government. 
It brought out prominently the weak points of the administra- 
tion, and among these must be set down the destruction of 
the village system. This system has been the saviour of India, 
while at the same time it has prevented the people from be- 
coming a nation. The village was — and is now in some parts 
of the country — a perfect model, a republic that Plato 
might have envied. It had its headman and its subor- 
dinates, each knowing how, and ready to perform his duty ; 
each falling into the exact place he was expected to fill. Army 
after army swept over the land, but as soon as each had passed 
by, the ryot began to cultivate his fields, the bunyah to sell 
his goods, the Brahmin to read his sacred books. It did not 
matter who governed the land, so long as he did not very 
much oppress the people, and let the village system alone. 
The cultivator* paid his assessment to the agent of the Great 
Mogul or of the Company, and tilled his fields in peace as if 
men of his own blood ruled over him. Matthew Arnold has 
well desciibcd the fcOiings of the Indian people when their 
land was invaded — 

The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain, 

She let the lej;ions thunder past 
Then plunged in thought again. 

As regards the great mass of the people, they plunged into 
work ; it was only the priestly caste that had time for thought. 
But wlmt the tyranny of the Mahommedan and tlie Mahratta 
could not accomplish, the better rule of England has done : 
it has loosed the bands of the village system ; it has destroy- 
ed the polity that had so long been in force, but unfortunately 
it has not given any thing in its place. The system took 
centuries to build up, and it may take many years before the 
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new measures we are introducing take root in the soil. If the 
village system had been taken in hand and we had worked 
up to Municipal institutions, the^e would have been a far 
greater success than they are likely to be for a long time 
to come. The villages of Mysore, in former times, were 
by no means badly managed, Hyder Ali and Tippit 
oppressed the people grievously, but they did not destroy 
the rule of the village Chiefs. In the olden times each 
village kept a stock of grain on hand for a time of need, and 
all contributed towards what was common to all. When famine 
broke out, and the private stocks had been used up, the 
public granaries were indented on. Such a system may appear 
an anachronism in the present day, when political economy 
is sui)posed to sway all business transactions. It docs not 
square with the notions of the nineteenth century to go back 
to a custom that prevailed in the time of Joseph ; but if 
the people are not much more advanced than were the subjects 
of Pharoah King of Egypt when Joseph was his Vizier, it 
is only natural and right that they .should have customs 
equally simple. Tnc principles of political economy enunci- 
ated by Adam Smith, Mill and I'awcctt arc only suited to a 
more advanced state of society than is to be fouu'd in an 
average InJian village, aiul a g<a*d deal of Injury has occurred 

on account of the application of these principles to a people 
who could not, by any possibility, understand them. It was a 
common saying among the villagers before the famine in My- 
.sorc, that tlie railway had caused great injury to the Province ; 
and there was a modicum of truth in this. It enabled the 
people to sell tlicir grain with the greatest ease, and as 
they were ignorant and uninstructcvl, the money was spent 
as soon as it came into their possession, and when the 
day of want arrived, they had neither money nor grain. 
This might not have been the case with those who lived re- 
mote from that part of the country thr#).ugh which the rail- 
way passed, but it held good willi regard to those villages 
lying near it. Bc.sides, if they had sav(.d the money they 
obtained for their grain, it Wv)uld not have bought one half 
the quantity during the famine time as that wliicli was sold 
dining a lime of plenty. It is to be feared that it is too late 
to restore the village system in its entirety, * '^nd the only 
available plan now is to instruct the people to be more 
can fil in a time of plenty, so that they may have ' some- 
thing when want comes. As matters now stand the villager 
is in an anom:ilf>us condition, lie feels the effects of the new 
order of things, hut lie is not profited thereby, whilc^ he 
suffers from the 'changes that have been introduced. "The 
luci chant and the shopkeeper may grow rich ; the artisan,. 
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fliid even the coolie may obtain good wages, and profit in 
every way by the develo[jment the country has undergone, 
and the good government tliat has been introduced ; but a 
good time for the ryot has not yet arrived. * Unfortunately the 
education we arc importing does not permeate downwards, 
and when a youth attends an English school and passes an 
examination, he looks upon himself as separated from the 
great body of the people, although he may have risen fiom 
it. Till we have changed all this ; till we have given the 
jyot an education suited to his wants, — an education that will 
help him to fight the Sowcar and the Bunyah and to 
.save all he can against a time of need, till then we shall 
have to assist him, and with no sparing hand, when the 
time of need arrives. 

I have spoken of the weakness of the British Government, 
but I must also say something about its strength. When it 
became known that help was required, the Government gave 
it, and most unsparingly. Millions were poured forth from 
the Treasury, and wffen the British people knew how matters 
stood in this land, they sent half a million sterling to re- 
lieve the sufferers. A weak Government could not have 
done this. The ryots, might have had more food at the 
beginning of a famine, but when this was spent, they could 
not expect anything more. During a famine in Mysore in 
1833, the Maharajah ordered prayers to be offered up, and 
15 rahmins to be fed, but little more was done. When the 
Government understood wliat was required, there was jio 
holding back, no lack of energy ; but it was displa) cd too late. 
As the Government had destroyed the old order of things, 
it should have stepped in and filled up the void. In 
other words the authorities should have been prepared 
for the calamity that fell upon Mysore, and for similar 
calamities that happened in other parts of the country, and 
should have taken irfeasures to prevent the scenes that caused 
such horror wherever they were heard of. 

It is to be feared that if famine w’crc to break out now, sur- 
prise and confusion might again be the elements most con- 
spicuous. The lessons of the famine, have been partially if not 
entirely forgotten, and wc seem to think that a calamity like tliat 
of eleven years ago will never happen again. Famine should be 
look<.d upon as an event that may ahva)'s be looming in the near 
future.* The code should be stiulicd by (Axry oflicial of Govern- 
ment, and it might well form a part of the many examinations 
that the youth of tin's land have to undergo. It would be a far 
more fitting subject, than inany they have to take up, and would 
keep the idea of the recurrence of famine continually before 
tlicir- minds? 
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In the next place, there should be officers appointed \Yho 
could be placed on famine duty as soon as it made Its appear* 
ance in any district, and they should be held responsible for 
all the information required on the subject. I would also 
have famine parades, something after the fashion of the sham- 
fights that are frequently gone through by the troops that 
garrison this and other stations. The army of the United 
States of America might be taken as a model for the formation 
of a famine department. In that country they have a number 
of officers, many of whom are in civil employ, but who can at 
once be called to the colours should war break out. They do 
not forget what they have learned about military tactics, and 
as was shown in the Civil War of neary thirty years ago, 
they can perform good service. In the same manner the 
officers who would be told off for famine service might be 
Collectors, or hold any other post, till their services were re- 
quired in the special department. This would prevent the 
confusion that prevailed during the famine of which I have 
been speaking. Above all, the lines Of railway should be 
laid down in the districts likely to be most affected by 
famine. A number of lines were talked about when the 
famine was over, but these have not yet got bey^snd the 
** paper stage.” Had it not been for the single line of rail 
running into Bangalore, a few more hundreds of thousands of 
people would have died. As it was said on a memorable 
occasion, that the telegraph saved India, so a single thread of 
railway saved the Province of Mysore. 

Meteorologists tell us that wc must expect famine at certain 
periods, that, whatever the cause, the effect will be much 
the same in all ages in a tropical climate like India. 
Consequently those in power should always be** ready to meet 
the emergency whenever it may arise. It is highly important 
that there should be some great public work ready to be taken 
in hand as soon as famine is visible, Th^ want of such works 
was a marked feature in the famine administration of Mysore, 

But what most proves ihc Mysore administration to have been 
a terrible failure, is the number of deaths that took place, most of 
which might have been prevented. It is computed that 1,250,000 
died during the famine and from its direct effects. How many 
died from the indirect effects, can never be ascertained. The 
seeds of death were planted in thousands of people, and 
and these germinated sooner or later. Scanty fare did its work 
on the young and the weakly, famine fever shattered many a 
strong constitution, death being the result, though not imme- 
diately. But thp after-results have not been taken into con- 
sideration, < although they were very great. Let us consider 
for a momcn^: what is meant by these losses, and we cannot do 
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better than compare the number of deaths with the number 
of people in some well-known places. Suppose an epidemic 
occurred that carried away one-fourth of the inhabitants of 
London ; still the number lost to the tvorld would not be 
so great as those who died in the Mysore Famine. The 
sufferers by this calamity would amount to about the same 
number as half the population of Paris, and more than that of 
Berlin. If the towns of Liverpool, Birmingham and Manchester 
were to bo swept out of existence, the number of lives lost 
would be about the same as the number of those who perished 
during this terrible famine. And those who died of— mis- 
management Their bones lay scattered about the province, mute 
accusers of those who had allowed them to perish. Those 
who witnessed the horrors of the 1876-78 famine, whether in 
Mysore or in Madras, will fervently pray that so terrible a cala- 
mity may never overtake the land again, and that if it does, 
the administration may be fully prepared to meet it. 


Bangalore, 

The August 1888 


.1 


F. Goodall, 




Art. VI.— notes ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

W HEN an offence has been committed, it is, or should be; 

the desire of society that the offender may be punishedr 
Kefore this can happen, he must be brought before a tribunal, 
and proof must be given of the offence with which he ia 
charged. There are many causes in India which hinder this. 

The first link in tl)c chain is the attitude of the , people. 
They may be actively helpful to the cause of Justice, or they 
may be actively helpful to the Criminal, or they may be neu- . 
tral VVliere the system of trial by jury is the law of the land, 
there are two ways in which the people can aid or obstruct the 
cause of Justice. As witnesses they may eagerly, or at least 
willingly, come forward to depose to what they know; and' 
generally, as citizens, they may assist at the inquiry stage of 
the proceedings. As jurors they may aid ht the trial stage by 
intelligent appreciation of the evidence, and by conscientious 
deliverance of their verdict in accordance with the terms of 
their oath. A very good illustration of the effect of syiVipathy 
between the pe()ple and the criminal is to be seen in Ireland^ 
where, in agrarian cases, witnesses will not depose, and jurors 
will not convict. In India many causes go to minimise the 
assistance which the administration of Justice obtains from the 
people. The permeating influence of caste has to be reckoned 
with. If a Brahmin or (in Behar) a Rajput is involved, the 
difficulty of obtaining evidence is immensely increased. Terri- 
torial power has to be reckoned with. A zemindar has no 
trouble in getting witnesses to lie or to hide themselves. If it 
is a case of cbercJicn la femme, a whole village will combine to* 
throw dust into the eyes of the investigator. If there is one 
class of cases in which the citizen in India is actively helpful 
to tlic cause of justice, it is with regard to offences against 
property, notably d.icoily, an offence which throws the villagers 
into paroxysms of fear, under the influence of which they will 
overshoot the mark* and swear to the identity of any one 
against whom they have the remotest suspicion. But otherwise, 
when they arc not actively helpful to the criminal, d.^ir attitude 
towards him is one of benevolent neutrality ; for in any case 
there is the well-founded dread of a police visitation. ‘How 
many informations of crime have been suppressed owing to 
this one cause alone, it would be impossible to say, but any 

[The Local Govefamciu lies under a heavy responsibility in permitting 
the tii.U by jnrrfes of cases of dacoity and murder. This was pointed out 
in an amcle on “ Trial by Jury in Bengal ” in this Rei'lezc/, January 1888.— 
EdJ 
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Hofficcfr of experience will indorse the opinion that the number 
is legion. 

The jury S5'stenfi is sporadic in this country, and its influence 
is limited, but even here we can trace thd effect of sympathy 
between the citizen and the criminal. I have frccpiently heard 
a Judge of long experience say, that he never expected a verdict 
of guilty from a jury in a bad murder, (that is, a murder in 
which hanging must follow conviction), however clear the 
evidence was, but that in a dacoity he was quite prepared to 
find the jury convict on the weakest testimony. In the matter 
of murder it is perhaps wrong to say that there is sympathy 
between the citizen and the criminal ; the real cause is the 
mental attitude taken by the Hindoo in regard to capital 
punishment. This, however, is a sort of sympathy. Anyway 
the effect is the same. 

The next agency in the discovery and punishment of crime 
that we have to consider is the chokidar. As a rule, (an almost 
invariable rule, though I have known of a Rajput chokidar), 
this official is recruifed from the lowest strata of sciciety, such 
as Dosadhs and Dhanuks. In the chokidars is well illustrated 
the old adage of setting a thief to catch a thief, for the great 
majority* of them are, if not professional thieves, not at all 
averse to the appn^priation of the property of others. The 
chokidar is the only detective in India worthy of the name, and 
this arises, not from his possessing tlie subtle ability and quick- 
ness of intelligence which characterise Grdorian’s favoiite hero, 
but from his intimate acquaintance with the inner history pf 
his neighbours, more especially of tho'sC whose charactci s are 
bad. lie is the one institution whicli the present lulcrs of 
India have taken from the country itself, the solitaiy noii-cxotic 
in the land, old days lie was an officer of the village 
community, a body of men (to quote Maine), “ held logclher 
by the land which they occupied,'* and he foiiiul his remunera- 
tion in an allotment bf land. The leiidcnc)'’ of circumstances 
has been to thrust him into the position of a private servant 
of the local territorial magnate, and tins, of course, is fatal to 
his efficiency as a public servant. The Legislature has made 
an effort to counteract this tendency, and, by securing the 
independence of the chokidar, to remove at least one obstacle 
to his uscfulnc.s.s. The village committee or Panchayct are 
entrusted with the duty of appointing and maintaining the 
villagc*watch, of supervising their work, and of seem ing the 
regular payment of their monthly wages This duty is under 
the general control of the magistrate of the district. Wlicthcr 
the j*csult has been to attain efficiency is moye than doubtful, 
but one thing is clear, and that i.s, that though on the surface 
the change purports to recognise the connection between the 
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village and the watchman, In reality It Is another of those 
disintegrating influences which English rule has brought to 
bear on Indian society; it relaxes the common tie which is 
land ; it substitutes “money for land. The chokidar now takes 
his place, at least in theory, in the Police pyramid, and the 
Inspector-General may derive comfort from the reflection that 
he, as the apex, has an extended area of chokidars as his base. 
But whatever may be the tendency, and whatever may be the 
ultimate result of tlie movement, its practical effect is bo leave 
the chokidar very much what he was. Without him the Police 
would be blind. His great claim to distinction is, as I have 
said, that he is the only detective in India. But the ability to 
detect, and the willingness to detect arc not synonymous, and 
as the conscience of the chokidar ^such as it is) is in a condition 
of* unstable equilibrium, not much effort is necessary to upset 
it. If a man of importance, cither by caste or by wealth, is 
implicated, his first idea is to square"* the chokidar. And so 
with the village itself. The process is an easy one, and very 
rarely indited is justice attained if the chokidars takes the side 
of the criminal ab initio^ and cither gives no clue at all, or gives 
a false one. 

If there is one human being whom the ordinary citizen would 
be content never to see, it is the Policeman. To avoid his 
dreaded presence crime is concealed and injuries arc ignored. 
When he is called in, his first idea is, “ how much can I make 
out of this ? '* A secondary, but invariable consideration, is, 
“ how can I obtain good results on paper ? That he should 
ever feel a conscientious glow of satisfaction at unravelling 
a crime, or bringing an off ndcr to just punishment, is in- 
credible. Turning to the chokidar for matciials to work on, 
he encamps in the village, lives on the fat of the land, and 
manipulates the materials to his own advantage. If there 
has been a theft, and no man has been caught, his only 
modus operandi is a succession of domiciliary visits. He searches 
the houses of the “ badmashes’’ or bad characters, and of any 
persons against whom he either has, or says he has suspicion. 
The Code of Criminal Procedure gives considerable facilities for 
these domiciliary searches True, it provides that certain 
preliminary precautions should be taken, respectable ncighbouis 
being cited to attend at the search/ but I doubt very much 
whether anything but the most perfunctory attention is paid to 

• [See section 103 Code of Criminal Procedure. If the provi'^ions of the 
section have been set at naiifjht, Magistrates .w unwilling to convict. For 
this reason the Police find it “pays'* to observe the requirements 
of the section, and especially in cases in which the accused alleges that the 
stolen properly has been placed in his house by some one else before, or at 
the lime of search Infringement of the section, we venture to think, is not 
so common as the writer supposes. — E d.] 
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these provisions, and nothing Is more necessary when a case is 
being tried, than for the Court to sift with^ great care the 
evidence adduced in support of the finding of stolen 
property. 

Another great stand-by of the Policeman, is confession. I 
do not believe that torture is the most common mctliod of 
inducing a man to confess. I believe that tlie chief instrument 
used is cajolery. Nobody, who has not had judicial experience 
of the fact, can realise what an extraordinary fool the average 
criminal is. It is upon this fact that the Policeman trades. 
Supposing there is more than one person implicated ( say A 
and B,) the Policeman will take A aside and speak to him in 
dulcet tones as follows : ‘You come and tell the Magistrate 
that you were at home when B roused you up and asked you 
lo go and commit a burglary at the house of the Mahajan ; thAt 
you at first refused, but eventually went ; that B went inside 
and robbed while you waited outside ; then the Magistrate will 
punish B. but you wilibe let off, as being a poor harmless fellow 
who was forced by that villain B into accompanying him, but 
who really did nothing.” The miserable fool falls into the trap. 
B is treated in the same way. Both arc produced as confessing 
prisoners as quickly as possible ( there never is any delay in 
these matters) to the nearest Magistrate. Under section 1C4 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, it is competent to any 
Magistrate to record the statements or confessions of any person 
so brought before him, and the law provides that he shall not 
make such record unless he believes that the confession is 
voluntarily made, and he has to make a memorandum setting 
forth such belief. I am of opinion that there arc very few Magis- 
trates indeed who intelligently work t)\is very salutary provision. 
For one thing, it is generally before the most inexperienced and 
lowest grade of Magistrate that the confessing prisoner is 
brought. He attache^ the memorandum as a matter of course.* 

Discovery of property, confession, and tortuic are the tluce im- 
plements with which the average Policeman works. He knows the 
danger of the last too well to lesort to it, unless other methods 
fail ; and it is not to the crude and <langcrous forms of torture 
that he generally turns. Ilis first object is to make it very un- 
comfortable for the person on whom he operates, and it is his 
habit to run a coach-aiid-four through that provison of the law 
which ^forbids the retention of a man in custody by the Police 
for more than 24 hours ; he keeps him “ in attendance.” Cuffs, 
threats, abuse, are freely used, and possibly deprivation of sleep, 

• [Jt is only fair lo say that, in this matter, all M.ngislrates are not alike. 
Many are most particular in saiisfyinjr themselves that the confession is 
voluntary. The tendency to confession is seen very conspicuously in the 
case of murderers.— Ed ] 
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But I am of opinion that the methods of the inquisitfon arc very 
sparingly restored to, both bccaujfc they arc dangerous and 
because gentler methods are effectual, 

I have spoken of the conscience of a chokidar being in a state 
of unstable equilibrium ; I do not believe that a Policeman has 
any conscience at all in matters connected witli his work. He 
may be personally of a weak and gentle spirit, a man who would 
shrink from murder, but he would not hesitate to send up a 
man whom he knew to be innocent on a capital charge, if he 
thought that this would piocurc a favourable rc[)()rt of his 
intelligence and zeal. For a good “return," what follies and 
crimes have not been committed ! 

It has been the policy of Government to insist that the Police and 
the Magistrate should be careful to take steps to secure the due 
punishment of ohl offenders. Section 75 of the Indian Penal 
Code provides for enhanced punishment on a repetition of 
ceitain offences. The provision is in practice used entirely 
against old thieves. The Police have taken up the policy with 
such zeal that they send up an old offender on the slenderest 
evidence, iind some Magistrates are a[)t to commit the cases 
without due invc.stigali(*n. Any stick will do to beat a dpg with ; 
any evidence is sufficient for an old offender. 

On the principle of teaching a boy to swim by throwing him 
Into deep water, the young civilian just out from England, or the 
successful local candidate for some minor magistracy, is placed 
at the head of a Court. If he has the luck to serve under an 
officer who will take pains to teach him, he becomes a valuable 
public servant in a very much shorter time than would be 
supposed. In time he will develop asoitof extra sense, which is 
necessary in this country, — the power of being able to read 
between the lines ; for to expect the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the trutli from the average witness in India is to 
hope for the impossible. A' man with the best case in the world 
will spoil it by what he considers improvements ; and there is at 
his elbow the pernicious influence of the mooktar, a class of 
men whose influence is altogether evil. As the young Magis- 
trate mounts the ladder, he becomes invested with larger 
powers, and it may be that he is appointed Sub-Divisional Officer, 
a post of considciabic importance, and one caiv^vl^atcd to ripen 
quickly a good man into a good officer. The Magistrate of 
the District is not an officer who docs much in th-e way of -rying 
ca.ses, hut his supervising functions arc of the highest 
importance, both as the Chief Magistrate and as head 
of the Police. Tlic Sessions Judge holds periodical jail 
deliveries., for alD cases sent up for trial by Magistrates. And 
above all is the High Court. The appellate sy.stcm connects 
all these Courts, a system which has been carried in India to a 
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pitch of elaboration unknown fn any other country. From the 
judgment of a Magistrate below the grade of first class Magistrate, 
an appeal lies to the District Magistrate ; from the judgment of 
a first-class Magistrate an appeal lies to the* Sessions Judge ; 
from liis judgment an appeal lies to the High Court, which also 
possesses wide rcvisional powers. 

The pleaders are a very able and useful body of men, who 
address the Courts in excellent English. It is quite the excep- 
tion now to meet one who uses the vernacular. The profes- 
sion is overcrowded, but there is room for barristers in the 
mofussil. This seems at first sight anomalous, but the fact 
is that a barrister does not take work away from a pleader ; 
if a man wishes to employ a barrister, he employs a pleader 
first. I think it would be in every way advisable to diveit 
some of the rcvisional work into the hands of the Sessions 
Judges. At present a Sessions Judge is simply a sort of 
post office to the High Court ; if an application is made to 
set aside the proceedings of a Magistrate as contrary to law, 
he has to forward the papers to the High Court with a report 
and an expression of his opinion. Surely it would be saving 
of time, labour, and expense to vest at least selected Judges 
with powers of revision. What more perfect criviinal rcvisional 
Dench could there be for each district than the Jttdge sitting 
zvith the District Magistrate ? * 

The influence of the Press in India on the administration 
of justice is on the whole good, but it has its defects. In 
England the Press is everywhere : no court, however humble, 
is without its reporter, and the fierce light brought thus to* 
bear on every official is of the greatest value. The Press, 
conscious of its power, is careful to keep its tone high. In 
India the PresS is in its infancy, and has not yet learnt that 
it has its duties as well as its privileges. This will come in 
time, but meanwhile many a \yeak-knccd official is more apt 
to be fiightened into Mly by fear of what the Press will sa\^ 
than fortified in well doing by the anticipation of sympathetic 
approval. The limited influence of the Native Press, and the 
fact that such influence is generally pernicious, is one of the 
justifications for an elaborate system of appeal ; but in India 
appeals against improper acquittals or inadequate sentences 
are as necessary as appeals against convictions. 

It is unfortunately true that there is a good deal of race anta- 
gonism tn India. In time, let us hope, thrrt the efforts of good 
men on both sides will eliminate it. But as matters stand 


* [/i good suggestion. But the Reviewer does not saj* what is to happen 
in case of diflereuce of opinion. In such case the point should be referred 
to a Judge of the High Court.— E d.] 
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there is no class of case whicl;i requires such high judicial 
qualities as one involving race questions. The proverb, “ Let 
sleeping dogs lie ** is a good one, and I will say no more on 
this subject. 

The Criminal Law of India is, I think, the best in the world. 
It is the outcome of all the learning and experience of the 
English bench and bar combined ; perhaps the best bench 
and bar that have ever existed. Those who have moulded the 
Indian law have had a tabula rasa to work upon, and have 
been able, therefore, to avail themselves freely of the treasures 
at their disposal without being hindered by the vis inertia of 
those for whom tradition is a fetish. The Penal Code — that 
majestic body of substantive law — remains practically intact 
as it came from the hands of the Commissioners, a monument 
tp the learning and sagacity of Macaulay and his colleagues. 
England could learn many lessons from it. For instance, why 
should not an English Judge have the power to pass a 
sentence of penal servitude for life, as an alternative to hang- 
ing, in a case of murder ? The wretched prisoner would then 
know his fate at once. As it is he has to wait, (and what that 
waiting means those who have read Victor Hugo will realise) 
till the Secretary of State has issued his fiat If the Penal 
Code has a blot on it (and there arc spots on the sun) it is to 
be found in chapter XX. If Nelson had lived in this country, 
he could have been sent to pick oakum for five years. Section 
497 was passed to meet the supposed wislies of the people of 
this country, but I do not think that any respectable native 
of India would care to have recourse, in cases of this sort, to 
a Court of Justice, where publicity is a necessity. I can call 
to mind only two instances in which Indians of any status 
liave gone to Court as prosecutors under this chapter. One 
is that of the Mahant of Tarakeshwar, but nothing would 
have been heard of that case if Alokeshi had not been 
murdered by her husband. The other was a Calcutta case in 
which the offence was also quasi-incestuous and marked by 
gross breach of trust. As a rule, the section is worked by low 
caste people more for the purpose of recovering jewels than 
with any idea of vindicating honour. The whole chapter re- 
quires the exercise of a high order of discretion in those who 
administer its provisions. Bigamy, for insi.:nce, is pre-emi- 
nently a European offence ; one that has to be provided for 
in the case of people^ who practise monogamy. It presents 
its worst aspect in the instance where a woman is deceived 
into a marriage with a man who cannot make her his lawful 
wife. In India the normal illustation is, where there has been 
a child-fnarriage; and the parents change their minds, or the 
husband has deserted the wife, and the parents or the village 
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Panchayet select another husband. As a rule the turpitude 
involved is of the slightest.* ' 

Of Judge-made law there is not much. In this country. 
Where there are codes there is not much scope for it, nor are 
the experiments that have been made very hopeful. It is 
manifest that under the law as it stands, a conviction may be 
based on the uncorroborated testimony of an accomplice (I 
say nothing about confessions), but the Calcutta High Court 
has so tied the hands of the courts subordinate to it, that it 
is practically impossible for an officer to sentence a prisoner 
on such evidence. There must be such corroboration as would, 
by itself, justify a conviction, so that the provisions as to the 
tender of a pardon remain inoperative. The law, as existing 
previous to the passing of the present Evidence Act, is discussed ^ 
in his usual masterly manner by Sir Barnes Peacock in the case’ 
oi Empress vs. ElaJii Buksh, (B. L. R. Full Bench p. 451). 
This judgment was delivered in 1866. The Evidence Act was 
passed in 1872. In .the case of Empress vs. Ramsodoy 
Chakarbutti (W. R. XX. Cr. p. 19) a majority of Judges held 
that a conviction on the uncorroborated testimony of an ac- 
complice was not sustainable. The net result is this : In jury 
cases the Judge is bound to tell tlie jury that they should 
not convict ou the evidence of an accomplice ; in cases tried 
with assessors, the Judge cannot convict, because it has been 
held that he ought not to convict. The ("alcutta High Court 
say, '‘you may, but you must not.** The Chief Justice of the 
North-West Provinces appears to have laid down the law with ab- % 
solute correctness in the case of Empress vs. GohirMiait (I. L. R, 
All. IX. p. 528). What he says is “you may, and you must, 
but be careful.** , In that case Sir John Edge has shewn the 
courage of his convictions, for he has sentenced a man to death 
in the teeth of an acquittal by a Sessions Court, and of the 
opposition of a colleague. No one can read the judgment 
without feeling that he was absolutely right, and any officer of 
standing will be able to bear out the assertion, that there are 
often cases, in which a failure of justice follows on the rejec- 
tion of an approver*s evidence. And what arc we to think of 
the soundness of the doctrines laid down in the Meharpore 
Fishery case ? Government sells to A the right of exclusive 
fishing in a river, but says the High Court, if B takes a 
fish outL of that river he commits no offence whatever. 
To me it seems capable of mathematical demonstration 
that B does commit an offence. Let us see vyhat happens 
when B has caught a fish. Whose fish is it ? It must 
1 — . 

• [There have been convictions lor bigamy in the Indian Courts as 
grossly unjust as if a man were to be convicted in England, in spite of 
his having obtained a legal divorce.— E d ] 
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be cither A*s or B’s, or nobddy^s. It Is most certainly not 
B's. It cannot be said to be ‘nobody’s. Then it must be 
A’s. If the possession by B is, in its inception, innocent, he 
commits criminal misappropriation if he retains it. If the 
possession is with A, the moment the fish is caught, the act 
of B in removing it is theft. 

And what are we to thnk of the explanation of the words, 
“ then in possession** (sec. 145 C. C. P.) given in the case 
reported in I. L. R. Cal. XII. p. 365 ? Under this interpretation 
if a servant turns his master out of his house on Monday, the 
Magistrate must uphold the possession by the servant on Tues- 
day. The ruling really lands us in a hopeless quagmire. Let 
us suppose that A, without a shadow of right, forcibly ejects^ B 
from a field on the ist January ; that the Magistrate, acting 
'under sec. 145, declares B to be in possession on the ist Feb- 
ruary, deeming the possession by A to be fraudulent, 
and in fact no possession at all ; that accordingly B takes 
possession ; and that the High Cpurt decides on the 
1st March that the Magistrate was wrong. What is to be 
done ? B’s possession on the 1st February is infinitely higher 
than that of A on the ist January, for he is in possession by 
order of the Magistrate. It is all very well to say tlicat A is in 
possession in tlie teeth of the High Court's orders, but the 
rillillj preventi) us considering this. In truth the decision 
violates common sense. We pass our lives in drawing lines, and 
the line here is wrongly drawn. The Magistrate should Iiavc 
-liberty to determine that a late fraudulent possession is no 
possession in law or equity. To decide otherwise is to hold 
out a premium to lawlessness. 

I consider the High Courts have taken a narrow view in de- 
ciding that jurisdiction over the appeal of one person docs not 
give a Sessions Judge constructive jurisdiction over the con- 
victions of other prisoners whose sentences may not be appeal- 
able. The Code of Criminal Procedure fsec. 413) declares that 
there is no appeal in petty cases. The mere fact that a Magis- 
trate passes a sentence of (say) two months, takes the case out 
of the category of petty cases.*’ As the law i.s now interpret- 
ed if a Magistrate sentences in one case A to pay a fine of 
51 Rs. and B to pay a fine of 49 Rs., it is poj'^iblc for A to get 
off altogether and for B to have no remedy. 

\\\ \\\<t Bachu Mallali and Sri Ram Singh fj. L. R. 

Cal. XIV p. 3S8>, the present Chief Justice has laid down what 
1 coti'^ider an erroneous principle for the guidance of Mofussil 
Courts. There were counter charges of rioting before a 
Magistrate, who first heard the evidence of one side, vtith of 
course thd defence of the other side, and then heard the evi- 
pence of the other side, with of course .the defence of the first 
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side, and then he gave judgment. The Sessions Judge upheld 
him, and the High Court refused to interfere, at the same time 
deprecating in the strongest terms the“ procedure adopted. 
It seems to me that the procedure is in every respect the proper 
one. Let us picture to ourselves a double riot in the district 
of Backergunge, amongst the turbulent riparian peasants of 
those parts. On one side are A i, A2, A3, &c. On the other 
side arc 13 1, B2, B3, &c. It would be wrong to let the Police 
have the selection of which side was to be sent up, and there- 
fore both sides should be sent up. Then whose case should be 
tried first ? It is a mere toss-up. If then the A case is heard 
first and decided, the B case will commence cither prejudged 
tf) dismissal, or unfairly handicapped to win. It is quite true 
that Bf, B2, &c., will give their statement in the A case as 
accused, and their testimony in the B case as witnesses, but to 
suppose that they are morally coerced into perjury as witnesses, 
because their fate as accused is still undecided is, I submit, not 
sense. The fair, equitable, and rational procedure is that 
adopted by the Magistrate. 

One more instance and I have done. In the Full Bench 
ruling reported in I. L. R., All. VI, 26,. the Allahabad High 
Court have ruled that a Magistrate can only exercise his power 
of demanding security to keep the peace, when the person 
\vhom he suspects is within his own district ; Calcutta Benches 
have followed this. It seems to me that this conclusion rests 
on a narrow and mistaken interpretation of the law. The only 
result of it is to make Magistrates at once institute a prose- 
cution under the Penal Code (in which case they can summon 
an accused from any part of India, even if the offence be 
abetment only)*instead of adopting the milder procedure of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

I conclude with a metaphor. The Angel of Justice steps out 
on her path in darkSiess and amid pitfalls ; and the light 
which shines on her final footsteps is apt to flicker. 

Sessions Judge. 



Art. VII.— the uncovenanted SERVICE 
QUESTION. 

T he movement which is at present agitating the Un- 
covenanted” servants of the Government of India is onu 
which is believed to be without a parallel in the history of the 
Indian Public Services, except in the case of the agitation of 
the “ Covenanted ” Civilians of the North-West Provinces, 
Madras, and Bombay against the injury to their prospects 
caused by the block in promotion — an agitation which resulted 
in the grant of personal allowances to those who were proved to 
have suffered. The agitation of the Uncovenanted Services 
is not confined to India: but a large number of officers in Eng- 
land, both those who are on leave and those who have perma- 
nently retired from the various Services, have formed themselves 
into an Association which is endeavouring to obtain certain 
alterations in some of the existing rules. In India also an 
Association has been formed, with branches in all parts of the 
country, which has practically the same programme as the Eng- 
lish Association. During the last eighteen months public or 
quasi-public meetings have been held in most parts of India, in 
which men, holding the highest appointments in their respective 
departments, have taken a prominent part. In Calcutta last cold 
weather, and in Simla again in June and August last, in 
Madras, Allahabad, Lahore, Rangoon and in many other stations, 
such meetings have been held, and the speeches and resolutions 
have been more or less fully reported in the public press. There 
is, perhaps, room for question as to whether such action on the 
part of public servants is altogether consistent with the respect 
for authority which it is their duty to recognise. No objection 
has, however, been taken to the proceedings of the ** Uncovc- 
nanted ** Services, partly, perhaps, because it is felt that no sound 
objection can be raised to an agitation, which, with the excep- 
tion of a few silly and intemperate letters in the newspapers, has 
been conducted with moderation and decorum ; partly, perhaps, 
because it is admitted that it is wiser to let th'' flood flow on 
rather than to attempt to impede it by obstructions, whicK if they 
failed in their object, might probably only increase *ts power 
and velocity ; and partly because the conduct of the agitation 
has not been an infringement of any rules prescribed or 
implied by Government for the conduct of its servants. Not a 
few of the men who have taken part in this movement, must, 
from their official positions, be well aware that the present 
time is hardly a propitious one in which to seek for alter- 
ations which involve any increase in expenditure to the State. 
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There would seem, then, to Be more than one reason for think- 
ing that the forces which ar(? acting in this matter, are forces 
which are strong enough to compel men of acknowledged merit, 
of marked moderation, and of the highest rank in their respect- 
ive services to resort to measures — which may not be impro- 
perly described as extreme measures — for responsible officials of 
an important Government. It seems desirable to investigate 
this question, to state what the demands of the " Uncovenanted ” 
Services are, and to enquire whether those which are clearly 
reasonable can be fitly conceded in the interests of the Empire. 
For even a conqueror who has imposed his yoke on a country 
by force of arms, will, if he is provident, seek to conciliate 
the good graces of his new servants. Much more then may a 
great Government pursue the same policy with men who have 
done and arc doing no small share of the work of leading India 
forward in the path of progress. 

It may be well to premise that at the root of this agitation 
lies the cvcr-diminisiiing rupee. To the great mass of the 
Uncovenanted Services the variation of exchange is of 
little moment, for the great majority arc either Europeans 
or Eurasians domiciled in India, or native gentlemen of pure 
Asiatic race. To these the depreciation of silver brings few 
troubles ; but to a minority of those Services it is a serious 
matter. This minority consists of the “ non-domiciled 
Europeans ; the men who have left their homes for service in 
the East and mean to return to them. It is these men who are 
leading the agitation of the “ Uncovenanted Services ; indeed, 
it may almost be said to be confined to that class. The Govern- 
ment of India, in the Financial Despatch of the 4th September 
1886, when writing of its position with reference to the falling 
exchange, said — “ We do not therefore hesitate emphatically 
to repeat that, from the point of view of Indian Finance, the 
position has become -intolerable.” The financial position of 
each “ non-domiciled member of the “ Uncovenanted ” Service 
is this : his current revenue is in rupees, his investments are in 
rupees, and his ultimate revenue is in rupee'''. As regards all 
sources of revenue, he is, then, in the same position as the Govern- 
ment of India. His current expenditure is mainly in rupees and 
partly in sterling, so is that of the Government of India. But 
on retirement the “non-domiciled” European finds his whole 
revenuf in rupees and his whole expenditure in sterling, and he 
has little or no prospect of increasing his emoluments : in this 
respect the uncertainty of his financial position is far worse than 
that of the Government of India, which must always have its 
main expenditure in the currency of its revenue, and has the 
power to increase its revenues to a certain extent. If the 
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Government of India finds it hard to prepare Its budgets and 
to know how to regulate its expunditure, may not the “ non- 
domiciled European feel the same difficulty ? If the Govern- 
ment of India declares the position to be “ intolerable,” which 
places perhaps one-third of its revenues in a state of uncertain 
value, may not the retired official, whose entire revenue is in a 
constant state of flux, be permitted to use equally strong lan- 
guage, and to curse the gods who tempted him with a pension 
of £^ 00 , which is now £ 333 ^ and for all he knows may be £250 
before long ? The non-domicilcd ” European “ uncovenanted ” 
servant is the only servant of the Government of India who finds 
himself in this very unfavourable financial position. Military 
men are in the same position as regards current revenue, but their 
ultimate revenues are all in gold ; Covenanted Civil Servants 
are in the same position as Military men ; both these classes, 
too, get their furlough allowances, under certain circumstances, 
in gold ; the domiciled European, the Eurasian, and the Asiatic 
all draw their incomes, present and future, Jin the currency of the 
country in which they live : they arc subjected to no loss by 
exchange, and to little or no fear of depreciation in the value 
of their resources. 

The requests for concessions which the Uncovenanted ” 
Services have put forward in the present agitation are these : — 

I. That officers who occupy the same position in any 
Service (Schedule A. of Civil Leave Code) should be treated 
equally as regards leave and pension. 

* 11 . That the right to count actual service before the age of 
twenty-two as qualifying for pension should be conceded to all. 

III. That the obligatory period of service for pension 
should be reduced from 30 to 25 years, 

IV. That certain periods of furlough should be allowed to 

count as service for pension. * 

V. That the pensions of officers retiring to their homes in 
Europe and the colonics be paid at the rate of two shillings to 
the rupee. 

The last of these is really the one which is now uniting all 
members of the Services : the four first are alx subsidiary, and, 
at the present time, are subordinate to the last. This article will 
deal chiefly with the question of sterling pensions. . With 
reference to the first four requests, however, it may be said that 
-all of them have been conceded to one or two of the branches 
of the “ Uncovenanted ” Services, and the members of the others 
seek eqlial privileges with them. There is no question chat 
serious anomalies now exist which lead, in some instances 
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to the higher officers of a Service having less favourable rules 
on some points than those serving under their orders. The 
demands put forward in No. Ill and JIo. IV are certainly 
reasonable and should, we think, be conceded ; a service of 
a quarter of a century, with moderate periods of relaxation, 
seems sufficient to expect from any European in this climate. 
Concerning No. II there is much doubt. The argument against 
it is, that men before twenty-two years of age arc learning their 
business, and that they only render efficient service after 
that age. The concession has, we think, been too freely 
made in some cases, but the instances are not numerous. 
The age might, perhaps, be lowered to twenty-one, or possibly 
to twenty, but it does not seem reasonable that a boy who 
entered the Service under exceptional circumstances, should be 
allowed to count all his service. No. I is full of difficulttes. 
Our space will not permit a full discussion of it ; but it may be 
said that practically it covers a large proportion of the ground 
of the Report of th^ Public Service Commission, and agrees 
in principle with the recommendations of that body. The 
difficulty is to define with accuracy the same position, ” as 
the Seryiccs vary in organization and importance. 

The ** Uncovenanted Services may be defined with sufficient 
accuracy as the Public Services other than the Military and 

Covenanted ” Civil service. The words “ Uncovenanted ” and 
Covenanted have been put in inverted commas throughout 
this article, because they arc technical terms which are well 
understood, but which arc inaccurate and misleading in them- 
selves, The term “ Uncovenanted ” is defined by the Public 
Service Commission as one “ applicable to officers serving the 
Crown in a ^ivil capacity in India, who do not belong to what 
is generally known as the Covenanted Civil Service ; ” the term 
is admitted by the Commission to be inaccurate “ inasmuch as 
several so-called “ ifneovenanted ” officers arc serving under 
covenants or contracts entered into with Her Majesty^s 
Secretary of State. The Commission has recommended 
that both the terms be abolished in future. As a matter of 
fact the term Uncovenanted has already been declared in- 
applicable by the Secretary of State to one of the Servicces 
which falls under that general classification. 

The following statement has been prepared from the appen- 
dices *of the Report of the Public Service Commission,^ It 
cannot be relied upon as being absolutely accurate, as it is 
difficult, in some Services, to distinguish between the superior 
and subordinate establishments, and the figures are, in many 
cases, involved in the letter-press. 
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Superior Establishments of the Uhcovenanted'^ Services of India. 


Sei vices. ^ 

Non domi- 
ciled £u' 
ropeans. 

Domiciled 
Europeans 
and Eura- 
sians. 

Asiatics. 

Total. 

Executive and Judicial (Un- ) 

35 

204 

2,4 r9 

2,558 

covenanted Civil Service > 

Financial Department 

19 

11 

4 

34 

Archiological Survey 

8 

1 

0 

9 

Customs Department 

3 

60 

20 


Education do. 

99 

9 

49 

*57 

Forest yt 

129 

14 

1 

144 

Geological Survey,, 

>3 

0 

1 

14 

Ja\l Department 

Meteorological Survey De 

29 

9 

2 

40 

partment 

6 

c 

0 

& 

Mint Department 

II 

2 

0 

*3 

Opium do. 

50 

23 

4 

77 

Pilot Service 

93 

23 r 

1 

I17 

Postal Department 

13 

5 

1 

*9 

Police ., 

254 

57 

»3 

324 

Public Works „ 

773 

136 

87 

996 

Registration „ 

2 

I 

3 

‘ 6 

Salt ly ••• 

22 

7 

3 

32 

Survey „ 

10 

133 

4 

*47 

Revenue Surveyy, 

ss 

8 

0 

66 

Telegraph „ 

95 

2 

0 

97 

Total 

1,722 

605 

2,612 

4,939 


The first argument which the members of the “ Uncovenant- 
ed ** Services bring forward in support of their claim to sterling 
pensions is that their pensions were originally fixed to bear 
a proportion to those of the “ Covenanted ” Service, which 
arc in sterling, and that the expressions of ;£’400 and £500 
were used in the earlier rules and despatches in fixing certain 
maxima. They further state that reasonable expectations of 
sterling pensions were created in the minds of some of them by 
certain prospectuses which were issued by the Home Govern- 
ment to students at Coopers’ Hill College. Thus in 1875 when 
the value of the rupee was is. lod., one of these documents 
stated that “ 10 rupees are nearly equivalent i.:. value to £1,* 
and again this paper quoted a salary of Rs. 4,200 as “ about 
;^420 ** and Rs. 3 000 a*; “ about 300.” The impression that 
pensions were practically to be paid at the rate of two shillings 
to the rupee is also said to be supported by the wording of the 
covenants of some of the Telegraph Officers. In these covenants 
the following pas^ge occurs : “ and it is agreed that in all Pky- 
ments to be made under these Presents the Pound Sterling shall 
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be considered equal to and calculated after the Rate of Ten 
Rupees.” As a matter df fact the “ Uncovenanted ” Officers 
who have such terms in their covei^ints do draw their 
furlough allowances at the rate of two shillings to the 
rupee, but the Secretary of State has declined to pay their 
pensions at the same rate. It seems by no means un- 
reasonable that these expressions may have created the 
impression which the “Uncovenanted*' officials attribute to 
them ; but, on the other hand, it is necessary to remember 
with reference to the earlier documents which distinctly referred 
to pensions of .^400, that in those days such expressions 
were actually true, and that all public documents were drawn 
up and Indian accounts were then kept, and have been up to 
quite a recent date, in ten-rupee pounds. So that the use of the 
symbol £ was held as the equivalent of ten rupees, that is to the 
symbol Rx,, which has lately been introduced, and a vast num- 
ber of instances might be brought forward to shew that sums 
of Indian money jvere expressed under the symbol £ where 
no idea was entertained of a distinct reference to the pound 
sterling as opposed to ten rupees. It must further be noticed 
that the explanation on this point given in the House of 
Comnibns by Sir John Gorst on the 8th of June last cannot 
be disputed or gainsaid. A study of the despatches and rules 
will shew clearly that the pensions of “ Uncovenanted ” ser- 
vants were, until 1862, only payable in India; and when in 
that year, it was decided to pay these pensions in England, it 
was distinctly said that the Government only undertook such 
payments as an agent for the transfer of the money from India 
to England at the rate of exchange of the day. It is, however, 
ratlicr remarkable that in the despatch which referred to this 
matter, it was said that “ Her Majesty’s Government will not now 
fix any permanent rate for the purpose,** as though it were 
contemplated that a lime might come when such a rate should 
be fixed. So far, then, as the letter of the rules, despatches 
and other documents arc concerned, with the exceptiton per- 
haps of the prospectus of 1875, it must be held that the 
Government has fulfilled the conditions of the contract : it 
distinctly contracted to pay in rupees and it does so. This 
view of the question has been admitted on more than one 
occasion in speeches which have been addressed to the meetings 
of tlje Services. But it may very well be questioned 
whether the Government in giving effect to the letter has 
fulfilled the spirit of its agreement. The Government has 
never denied that the rate of pension was fixed relatively to 
the* rate of pensions of other Services in India, and it is im- 
possible to dispute, that at the time the maxima of ^^400 and 
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£500 were fixed, the Idea whfch then prevailed In the mind 
of both parties to the contract was^ that the pensions would 
approximate to tho^e sums ; neither party ever supposed it 
possible that these sums would be reduced, as they now are, 
to £266 and ;^’333 respectively. It is, further, very pertinent 
to this question to remember, that the reason why the pensions 
of the “ Uncovenanted Services were originally fixed as pay- 
able in rupees was, because those Services were specially 
designed for the natives of India, and the rules were framed ac- 
cordingly. The Public Service Commission, which was specially 
appointed to consider the condition of these “ Uncovenanted 
Services, when writing on the rules to be adopted for 
the new “Provincial'* services which it is proposed to 
organise, says : — “ The leave and pension rules to be adopted 
might, with modifications, be those laid down for the present 
*' Uncovenanted ** Service, ivhich are believed to have been framed 
on the assumption that the Uncovenayited Service zvould be mainly 
recruited from Natives of India f It is, ^ we believe, the fact 
that the existing rules were framed for natives of India, 
serving, and ultimately retiring in their own country. The 
Duke of Argyll, indeed, in a despatch, dated the loth , March 
1870, said that “as the offices filled by the general body of 
European Uncovenanted servants, who are not appointed 
from this country, are open to, and will be filled in a greater 
proportion every year by natives of India, the rules regarding 
furloughs should be framed to meet the circumstances of native 
Officers.” If it be the fact, as the Public Service Commission 
states, that the existing leave and pension rules were 
framed on that basis and that it was more or less uninten- 
tional that they were applied to a different Glass, it docs 
not seem a sound argument to say that those rules must 
always remain applicable, to that class, because it was 
convenient at one time to so apply -tljem. Still less does 
this argument appear good when it is remembered that the 
circumstances have so changed, that the actual results produced 
by the rules have been unexpectedly unfavourable to the class 
which has been brought under their operation. 

On this point some reference may be made to Sir John 
GorsPs remark that the Natives of India viev.'^d this matter 
of pensions in a different light, and “ made it a grievance that 
any difference at all should exist between themselves and 
Europeans.** It is difficult to guess on what foundation this 
statement rests. The differences between Natives and Euro- 
peans in the “ Uncovenanted ** Services are held by many to 
be in favour of the Native and not the reverse. In 17 ouP of 
the 20 branches of the “ Uncovenanted ** Service, the pay is 
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identical, and in 18 out of 20 the pensions are identical in the 
two classes: the leave idles show more variation, but these' 
two are identical for a large proportion of^the “ Uncovenanted ” 
officers. There has been much discussion as to whether the 
same number of rupees arc equal remuneration to the Euro- 
pean in a foreign country and the Native in his own : the 
Government decided the question in some s- rvices (the Tele- 
graph, Educational and Postal) by ruling that it was not, 
and fixing two-thirds as the correct proportion for the Native; 
but out of the 2,600 Native superior officers of tlie “ Un- 
covenanted Services, there arc believed to bo less than 30 
to whom the rule has been applied. Similarly with pensions : 
in the vast majority of instances the European and the Native 
retiring in the same grade of any department receive identical 
amounts in rupees. There arc probably few men converstint 
with the mode of life of the two classes, who will for one moment 
maintain that a pension of Rs. 4,000 to a native gentleman 
retiring to his home in Bengal, is not far more valuable to him 
than a pension of Rs. 4,000, — say ^266 at present — to the Euro- 
pean gentleman who retires to London. With reference to the 
leave rules it may with much truth be said, that the European 
who iias a long journey between himself and his home, has 
more claim to extended leave than the Native gentlemen 
who is at home ; as a fiict, however, Native gentlemen rarely 
take all the leave clue to them. Tiicrc seems to be at 
any rate much reason on the side of those who maintain that 
equal pay and ccpial pension in rupees is unequal remunera- 
tion in favour of the native gentleman,* and this view is 
confirmed by the report of the Ihiblic Service Commission as 
will be shewn presently. If it be the fact that the “ Uncove- 
nanted pensions were originally fixed to bear a certain pro- 
portion to those of tlie “ Covenanted ” Service, it seems inequi- 
table that the one should be subject to constant decrease while 
the other is stable in gold. 

The second argument which the “ Uncovenanted '' Services 
bring forward is, tliat all pensions arc of the nature of deferred 
pay, that deductions are theoretically made monthly from 
salaries, ♦^he amounts being funded for the purpose of ulti- 
mately being returned in the shape of pensions : it is said that 
such deductions have been made from many men now in 
the Services, when the rupee has been at all rates, from two 
shilliTigs down to one and four pence, tind that it is unjust to 
return those rupees to their owners at the rate of one and 
four pence only. This argument finds confirmation in the 
actual procedure with reference to the pen^'ons of the “ Cove- 
nanted Service. Deductions at the rate of four per cent, on 

\[We Ihiak there can be little duuU ou this point. ^£ d.] 
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salaries arc actually recovered in cash from all officers of that 
Service. These deductions are funded and are held to be the 
subscriptions of each, member of the “Covenanted*’ Civil 
Service towards the purchase of a definite portion of his ulti- 
mate pension. The two cases are precisely analogous, only 
in the case of the “Uncovenanted” Service, the deductions 
arc only made in theory, and in the other case they are, for a 
portion of the pension, actually made in money. But the re- 
sults are by no means analogous. The officers in both ser- 
vices h'ave been purchasing pensions with rupees ranging in 
value from two shillings to one and four pence. The “ Uncove- 
nanted ” officer has all his rupees returned to him at is. 4^/., 
or it may be at is. 2 d.^ or it is possible at one shilling each, 
he cannot tell at what rate ; while the “ Covenanted ” officer 
gets all his rupees back again — even those which he has de- 
posited at i^. 4^. — at the rate of two shillings sterling for each 
of them. There seems to be no good reason why the two 
classes of public servants should be treated so differently : 
certainly there can be none, if the pensions of the two classes 
were originally fixed to bear a certain proportion to each 
other, as the “ Uncovenanted ” officers maintain was the case. 

The third argument which “ Uncovenanted ” officers ad- 
vance for the payment of their pensions in sterling is this ; 
They say that no sound reason exists why some of the Euro- 
pean servants of the Crown should be paid in sterling and 
the others in a different currency. They admit that services 
vany in importance, and that the rates of salary and rates of 
pension may equitably vary, but that whatever reasons may 
be assigned for the payment of the pensions of Covenanted 
civilians, High Court judges, or of Military officers in 
sterling, are equally applicable to the pensions ot those officers 
of the “ Uncovenanted ” services who, like them, have Euro- 
pean training, have European modes of thought and of life, 
and who ultimately retire to Europe Tlie 'argument is based 
on the broad theory that the Service of the country in all its 
branches can be, in many respects, efficiently performed by 
the domiciled European or Eurasian or by the native gentle- 
man ; but that it is essential that there sliould be in all 
Departments a leaven of European knowledge, thought, and 
energy : that this extraneous and imported labour, like im- 
ported wares of all kinds, must necessarily be valued in the 
currency of the country of its origin, and not of that to which 
it is imported: that while such imported servants may be 
willing to receive, in India, a portion of their price in Indian 
currency, they may fairly demand the final settlement of the 
account to be made, as the accounts of all imported articles 
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ultimately are, in the currency of the country from which they 
came; and that the adjustment of the account, while it may. 
rightly take cognizance of the varying rates of wages of 
different workmen, cannot be equitably ’made by the pay- 
ment of one class of workmen in a standard currency and 
another class in one which is ever varying : or, as the 
Saturday Review concisely puts it— ‘‘ it am mnts to this — 
why should John who goes into the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, be better treated as to furlough and pension than 
“ his cousin Thomas, who goes into the Public Works Depart- 
“ment from Cooper’s Hill.” There certainly seems to be 
much force in this argument, and it is one which finds 
great support in the Report of the Public Service Com- 
mission. That Commission recommends that the “ Covenanted 
Civil Service,” and most of the “ Uncovenanted ” Services 
should he opened more widely than heretofore to the natives 
of the country, that is, to all domiciled subjects of Her 
Majesty ; it proposes that the services should be divided into 
“ Imperial” and “Pfovincial or Local” Services; that the 
“ Imperial ” Service should as a rule be composed of the leaven 
of European officers with the highest training in their 
various Hues of duty ; vvhilc the “ Provincial or Local ” Services 
should be composed of the best men available in India, 
It is distinctly laid down that, as far as possible, tlic 
members of the Imperial and Provincial Services should be put 
on a footing of social equality, and that when they occupy 
similar offices, they should be graded together in the official 
precedence list. ” So far, then, the Commission recommends 
equality between the members of the Services who are recruited 
in India and those imported from abroad. Put when it comes 
to speak of tlie other conditions of the Service, as regards 
pay and retiring annuities, the Commission writes thus : — 

“ These conditions, {i, c,, the conditions of the Covenanted Civil 
Service,) were framed to meet the circumstances and require- 
ments of an agency which it is considered necessary to import 
from England, and seem to the Commission to be wholly in- 
applicable to such agency as may be recruited in India To 
apply to the latter agency the exceptional conditions found 
to be necessary for special reasons in the case of the former, 
would appear to involve a charge upon the public funds which 
is unnecessary and could not be justified.” And, again, in the 
paragriph referring to the pay, leave and*pension of the “ Pro- 
vincial Services,” the Commission writes: — '‘Inasmuch as 
no. practical advantage can result from a comparison between 
the conditions of service which are necessary or suitable in the 
case of officers recruited in England and officers recruited in 
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India respectively, the Commission is strongly of opinion that 
the grades of pay in the Provincial Service and the pay of 
appointments to be held by its members, together with the 
general conditions of such service as to leave and retiring 
annuit)', should be fixed on independent grounds, and bear 
no relative proportion to those of the Imperial Service. In 
short, the simple principle which the Commission would adopt 
is to adjust the conditions of the Provincial Service by the 
consideration of the terms which are necessary to secure locally 
in India the desired qualifications.** And, further, when writing 
more particularly concerning the employment of “ Natives 
in the “ Uncovenanted ” Services, there is the following re- 
mark : — ‘‘ The Commission desires it to be understood that 
where it has made no specific recommendation respecting 
recruitment and conditions of service in any department in 
which changes arc suggested, it advises the adoption, as far as 
may be practicabje, of the same rules as to preliminary quali- 
fication, recruitment, probation and general conditions of service, 
as it has recommended in a former portion of this Report for 
the Provincial Service.” 

These extracts appear to shew dearly that the Public Service 
Commission endorses the main proposition which is advanced 
by the European members of the “ Uncovenanted” Services in 
the present agitation, that the conditions regarding pensions 
which are applicable to Europeans are not applicable to 
Natives.” Further, that the Public Service Commission is of 
opinion that conditions of service as regards pay, leave and 
pension of all ‘‘ Imperial ” officers should be on one and the 
same broad basis ; those of the “ Provincial or Local ** on a 
different one. The principle which the Public Service Com- 
mission has adopted is not a new one, although it has not as 
yet been enforced ; it was substantially proposed by the 
Duke of Argyll in 1870. In the despatch which has been 
already quoted, he said ; “The principle which Her Majesty’s 
Government have steadily kept in view, throughout the dis- 
cussion on these furlough rules, is that the ‘ Uncovenanted * 
Service should be principally reserved for the natives of the 
country, and that superior appointments, which require English 
training and experience, should be made, ar heretofore, from 
Elngland.” If the recommendations of the Public Service Com- 
mission are accepted, the Government will be almost compelled 
to give all European officers who retire out of India the sterling 
pensions they wish to get. 

Not the least effective reply which has been made to the 
demands of the Uncovenanted ** Service was that made^by 
Mr. Leonard Courtney in the House of Commons when* he 
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said that “ the purchasing pc)wcr of the sovereign had increased, 
and ;£*400 would now purchase as much of the commodities 
of life as £$00 did twenty years ago/’ If it can be shewn 
that the value of gold has so appreciated that the pensions 
which “ non-domiciled ” Europeans now receive arc the same 
in purchasing power as they always were, the an.^^wer would be 
a complete one to the present agitation. It would entirely un- 
dermine the whole position which the “ Uncovenanted ” Services 
have assumed. 

Before discussing this reply it will be interesting to shew 
wliat the charges against the Indian revenues on account of 
pensions really arc. It must, in the first place, be men- 
tioned that up to the year 1886, the accounts of the Indian 
Government were so kept that the loss by exchange ” 
was not included in the statements shewing the expenditure 
under the various sub-heads of account, but was kept separate. 
T'liis has now been altered. But the loss by exchange was of 
course always properly chargeable to the different sub-heads, 
and it has been so charged in the following statements : the 
calculations have been made at the rate of exchange of each 
year. TlVc symbol Kx. has been used to denote tens of rupees, 

that is, the conventional pound at 10 rupees to the pound. The 
gro.ss annual charges against Indian revenues for pensions 
during the quinquennial periods ending March 1872, 1877, 1882 
and X8S7 liavc been as follows : — 

4 

First period. Second period. Third period. Fourth period. 

Rx. 3,308,000 Rx. 4.046,000 Rx, 5,500,000 Rx, 6,377,000 

The annual loss by exchange has averaged the following 
amounts during the same period : — 

Rx. 66,000 Rx. 250,000 Rx. 665,000 Rx. 1,021,000 

leaving the following amounts as those actually paid to the 
pensioners, the figures being in Rx. for payments in India and 
pounds sterling for payments in England 

Rx. and £. Rx. and Rx. and £. Rx. and £. 

3,242,000 3.796,000 4,835,000 5,356,000 

These figures may be primarily divided into Military pensions 
and Civil pensions, thus : — 

V0L. LXXXVn.] 
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Military Pe,n signs. 


Paid in India 

Paid in England 

Loss'by Exchange 

Total charge against India 
Revenues 

First Quin- 
quennial 
period. 

Second Quin- 
quennial 
period. 

[ 

Third Quin- 
quennial 
period. 

Fourth Quin- 
quennial 
period. 

Rx. *638,000 
jr *1,151,000 
Kx. *40,000 

Rx. 649,000 
£ 1,424,000 
Kx. 144,000 

Rx. 692,000 
£ 2,066,000 
Rx. 405.000 

Rx. 825,000 
£ 2,279,000 
Rx. 610,000 

Rx. 1,829,000 

Kx 2,217,000 

Rx 3,163,000 

Rx 3. 7 14,000 


■ These figures include f rewards for Military services, pensions 
of Retired Officers and of European and Native soldiers, 
widows pensions and compassionate allowances, superannuation 
pensions and gratuities. 

Civil Pensions. 


Paid in India 

Paid in England 

Loss l>y Exchange 

Ux. 696,000 
C 757jO0o 
Ux. 26,000 

Rx. 684.000 
C 1,039.000 
Rx. 1' 6,000 

Rx. 751,000 
£ 1,326,000 
Ux, 260,000 

Rx, 790,000 
£ 1,462,000 
Rx. 411,000 

Total charge against India 
Revenues 

Rx 1,479,000 

Rx 1,829,000 

Rx 2,337,000 

Rx 2,663,000. 


The Civil pensions paid in India may be divided into two 
classes, there is first the pensions, gratuities and compassionate 
allowances to the “ Revenue and other Public Departments” 
which have been ; — 

First period. Second period Third* period Fourth period 

Rx. 302,000 Rx. 347,000 Rx, >51.5000 Rx. 594,000 

and these figures may be taken to be substantially the pensions 
drawn annually by the various “ Uncovenanted ” services in 
India ; including not only the officers of those services, but the 
subordinates and the vast army of clerks -n all the public 
offices of the country. 

The second class of Civil pensions paid in India includes 
Donations to Service Ininds, some small amounte as pen- 
sions of the Covenanted Civil Service, pensions to Military 


* 1 hese figures may be slightly inaccurate. 

+ These **reW!irds'’ include charges for medals, averaging from /4,ooo to 
;f S.ooo a year, and some charges for different Orders which are not, strictly speaking, 
L 'poiMinuaUoii charges, but the amounts arc not large. 
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orplians, Marine pensions an3 other sundry charges : these* 
amount to 

Rx. 394.000 Rx. 337,000 Rx. 235,000 Rx. 196000. 
The decrease in this class of payments is mainly due to 
the decrease in donations made by Government to Service 
funds. The Civil pensions paid in Eii<j[lant» include those of 
the Covenanted Civil Service, judges of the High Court, 
establishments of the East India Company, Home estab- 
lishments of the India Office, Rcngnl Pilot Service, and 
others, as well as the pensions of those officers of the “ Un- 
covenanted*' Services who retire to Eiiro[)c. These latter 
pensions have averaged during the last quinquennial period 
£ 78,000 a year out of the total of £ 1 , 462,000 paid in England 
for Civil pensions of various kinds. / 

The figures given in the foregoing paragraph shew the 
expenditure or “ charges'* on account of pensions. Hut there 
are certain receipts, chiefly subscriptions to certain funds, 
wliich arc received by® Government, and which must be de- 
ducted in order to ascertain the net cluirge against Indian 
revenues for pensions of all Services. The receipts on 
account of Civil pension^! arc steadily and largely decreasing; 
the average annual amounts (including exchange) were Rx. 
677 , 000 , Rx. 574,000 and Rx. 358,000 for the tlnee last 
quinquennial periods. The Military receipts on the other 
hand arc small but steadily inci easing : the corresponding 
figures being Rx. 17,000, Rx. 27,000 and Rx. 54000. After 
these receipts arc deducted, the net average annual charge 
(taking account of exchange) against Indian revenues 011 
account of the superannuation charges of all Services have 
been — 


t 

QUINQUENMAI rKKIOl) ENDING 

t 

March 1877. 

March 1882. 

March 1887. 

Civil 

Rx. 1,152,000 

Rx. 1,823,000 

Rx. 2,305,000 

Military 

Rx. 2,20t),oOO 

Itx. 3,136,000 

Rx. 3,060.000 

Total 

Rx. 3,352,000 

Rx. 4 9 >9, 000 

Rx. 5,965,000 


and the C4)ric.sponding figures for the year 1886-87 were Civil, 
Rx. 2.720,000: Military, Rx. 3,289000: Total, Rx, 6^009000, 
which included a net loss by exchange of Rx. 1,220000. This 
net chaige of over six hundred lakhs of Rupees, being about 8 
per cci'it. of the revenues of the country, is one \thich the Go- 
vernment may well hesitate to increase ; while the loss by 
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exchange on pensions paid in England, which in 1886-87 had 
reached the sum of about Rx. 1, 200,000, and in the present year 
(1888-89) will probably be not less than a million of pounds 
sterling (Rx. 15,00,000), may well be viewed with alarm. 

The statement advanced by Mr. Leonard Courtney, that 
£ 400 now is equivalent to £ 500 of twenty years ago, simply 
amounts to an assertion that the value of gold has increased 
by 25 per cent, ; that a pension fixed at £ 100 twenty years ago 
is now equivalent to one oi £ 125 in those days. If this be 
true, it is true with reference to all pensions and not only to 
those of the “ Uncovenanted*’ Services. It follows that all 
pensions paid in sterling twenty years ago have received an 
‘‘unearned increment” of 25 percent, and that every officer 
in receipt of such pensions, is in receipt of more than his equi- 
table dues. It is not possible to say exactly what the amount 
of such pensions is : but it may be safely said that it exceeds 
; 63 ,ooo,ooo a year ; probably it is three and a half millions : the 
“ unearned increment ” on this is therefore some £ 600,000 or 
say Rx. 900,000. This sum, on the hypothesis, is that which the 
taxpayers of India pay, with no productive results, into the 
pockets of men who have not earned it and who gpend it in 
another country. Sir John Gorst was quite pathetic in the 
House of Commons over the melancholy position of the poor 
taxpayer of India, who might be asked to pay Rx. 100,000 or 
Rx, 150,000 in order to give “ Uncovenanted ” servants their 
pensions in sterling ; but no one told the House of Commons 
that the only argument of any real weight which has been 
brought forward against that concession leads inevitably to tlic 
conclusion, that the same poor taxpayer is being mulcted 
now of ninety lakhs, or nine millions of' rupees a year, of 
which he might justly say — if Mr. Leonard Courtney is right — 
that there was no reason why he •should pay it at all. This 
sum represents nearly three-fourths ofuhe entire amount which 
the Government of India realises from the income-tax, or more 
than half the amount which the increase in the salt duty is 
estimated to produce. 

It is pertinent to this question to enquire what the actual cost 
to India would be if the pensions of “ Uncw.*'cnantcd ” officers 
retiring to Europe were paid in sterling at the rate of two 
shillings to the rupee. It has already been shewn that the 
actual annual payments made in England for “Uncovenanted ” 
pensions averaged about £y%poo in the last quinquennial 
period. This amount would have been increased by about 
.£*20,000, had^ these pensions been paid at two shillings to the 
^upee intead of at the official rate of exchange. Mfl King, 
who advocated the cause of the Uncovenanted ” Services 
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in the House of Commons, in June last, spoke of ^*20, 000 as 
though this would be the ultimate cost of the concession which 
he claimed. But in this lie under-estimated the true state of the 
case. The pension charge and the consequent loss by exchange 
will increase considerably beyond the present figure, as the num- 
ber of pensioners has not yet reached its maximum. The tabular 
statement wliich has been given above shews that there are 1,722 
men in the superior establishment of the “Uncovenanted’* Services 
who arc '' non-domicilcd ” Europeans. It is believed— indeed it 
is known with reference to the largest of these Services — that 
tliis figure is considerably in excess of the truth, and that probab- 
ly 1,200 to 1,500 men is a more correct estimate. Actuarial 
calculations, based on the prospect of life in India, show that for 
every hundred men in actual work there will be 1*82 men annually 
retiring, so lluit from an establishment of i 500 men there would 
be 27*3, or say 30 annual retirements. If the prospect of life 
55 years of age be taken at 12 years — which is about the 
correct figure — and i^ the average amount of pension be 
assumed at Rs. 4,700 — which seems to be about the correct 
amount, the via.xiijuun for nearly all the Services being 
Rs. 5,ooa.-“thc ultimate pension charge payable in England 
for all the Europeans in the “ Uiicovenantcd Services would 
be Kx. 1,69,200 per annum, or say, Rx. 2,00000 in round 
figures. This amount if paid at the rale of two shillings to 
the rupee, would entail an extra payment of ;iC’67,ooo, or say 
Kx. 100,000 a year at the present rate of exchange. This figure 
of Rx. 100.000 is comparable with Sir John Gorst\s estimate of* 
Rx. 100,000 or Rx. 1 50,000, which must, however, be admitted 
to be far more correct than Mr. King’s figure of £20,000. 
It is, of course,* no argument in favour of making this con- 
cession to say, that the amount is insignificant comparetl with 
the sum of Rx. 6,000,000, wliich is the approximate net 
pension charge on IiuJian revenues, but certainly it is a factor 
to be borne in mind in deciding whether one class of ller 
Majesty’s servants should be subjected to an exceptional dis- 
advantage. It must be remembered, also, that this estimate of 
Rx. 100,000 as the extra charge, which is in itself believed to be 
rather a high estimate, will be ultimately subjected to consider- 
able reduction if the proposals of the Public Service Commission 
arc fully accepted ; for the result of those rccornmcndritions 
will be l!D reduce the numbers of “ non-domiciled liuropcans 
and to increase the “ domiciled and Native agency. 

Taking a broad review of tlie whole cjiicstion it seems im- 
possible \o deny that the claims of the European “ LJncovc- 
nanled officers for some concession in the direction of 
sterling pensions arc e( suitable. Indeed Sir John Gorst practi- 
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cally admitted tills when he said, that in recent times several 
branches of the Service .... had had enhanced pensions grant- 
ed to them because *of the fall in exchange''' If a fall in exchange 
justifies the increase of tlie rupee pensions of one branch of 
the Service, it must justify it in Jill when the other conditions 
are the same. We believe Sir John Gorst was mistaken when 
he said that pensions had been increased on account of the 
fall in exchange ; the increase to which he referred was made for 
other reasons. But the admission that a fall in exchange might 
justify the increase in the rupee pensions of luiropean officers 
appears to be an admission in full of the principle for which 
the “ Uncovenanted ” Services are contending. The argument 
that the aiipreciation of gold is sufficient compensation for 
the decreased amounts whicli Uncovenanted ” officers retiring 
to Europe draw, is, we believe, a sound one up to a certain 
point, for there is little doubt that gold has appreciated ; but 
the appreciation, so far as it affects the cxi)cnditure of the 
pensioner, is not at all commensurate v^dth the decrease in his 
pension. Mr. Leonard Courtncy\s argument must at any rate 
be largely discounted before it can be applied ; and even in its 
entirety it docs not ju.stify the reduction of a ;4500 pension to 
^*5 is the fact at present ; and further, the argument lands 
the Government in the dilemma that it is convicted of paying 
enormous sums, legally perhaps, but inccpiitably, to other ser- 
vices which derive from them a large unearned increment '' in 
their emoluments. We believe that any fixed rate of exchange, 
1)0 it two shillings or a lower rate, is not strictly equitable, 
and that the demands of the “ Uncovcnantcd '' officers for two 
shillings can only be substantiated, if it can be shewn that gold 
has not appreciated in value with respect to their expenditure. 
The correct solution seems to lie in the direction of fixing 
a minimum rate which shall be applicable to all officers now in 
the Services who retire to Europe. This would peimit these 
officers to make some arrangements for the future and to know 
the position in which they stand. The principle that all European 
officers, introduced as the leaven of the Indian Services, should 
have their conditions of service as regards pay, leave, and pen- 
sion fixed on the same broad lines, has been clearly laid down 
by the Public Service Commission, and will no doubt be accep- 
ted by Government. The result will, probably, be that all men 
appointed by the Secretary of State from Europe will 'In future 
be appointed umlcr one set of conditions ; and those appointed 
in India, by the various authorities here, will come under , ano- 
ther set. But to the men now in the servicc.s, who have been 
recruited in so many ways, under such various conditions, and, 
the great majority of them, at the time when appointment in 
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India carried none of the dis*advantagcs which it now docs, it 
seems equitable that the broad rule should be applied that all 
those who really retire to their homes in Europe should receive 
equal treatment with those who have been directly recruited 
from Europe. We believe that concessions made in these broad 
lines would be equitable to all concerned, would satisfy the 
Services, and would quiet at once the present undesirable 
agitation.* 

R. li. Buckley. 

* [We insert this as a temperate and succinct statement of tlie 
“case” of the Uncovenanted officers, which must soon come before Gov- 
ernment again, We also permit the repiinting of this article in pamphlet 
form, provided no copies are mailed to England, for the next three weeks, 
so as not to interfere with the London sales of the Rcvicxtj, — Eu.] 




Art. VIII.— the POLICE OF CALCUTTA. 

A Retrospect. 

W HEN Job Charnock landed at SutAnati (now Hatkhola) 
on the 2oth December 1686 — just two hundred years 
to a day before the opening of the Hughli bridge — it is pro- 
bable that the first person he asked for was the village 
chowkidar, and that that functionary, after the manner of 
his kind, was absent from his post, possibly regaling himself 
upon cheap liquor, for excise was unknown, at a grog shop in 
one of the adjacent villages of Govindpur and Kalikata, 
which, together with Sutanati, formed the swampy, fever-stricken 
nucleus from which the present splendid city of Calcutta has, 
as if by magic, sprung. 

The institution of village watchman' has existed in India 
since time immemorial, its origin being lost in antiquity ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that the three villages above- 
named were destitute of this important item of the ancient 
village system. It was the practice of the Moghuls to hold 
the zamindar responsible for the repression of crime and 
keeping of the peace within his estate, and the village watch- 
man was the zamindars local agent for this purpose. The 
watchman was paid partly in kind and partly by lands set 
aside for his use. In large towns, however, a different arrange- 
ment was in force, and the Mahomedan rulers themselves 
undertook the preservation of order. But Calcutta was not 
at this early period a large town, or indeed k town at all, and 
hence the inference that the site upon which it now stands, was 
guarded by no other police force than the village watchman 
common to the rural tracts of Bengal. At this period Dacca 
was the capital of Bengal, and it may be interesting to note 
par parc 7 ithhe what its administrative and police arrange- 
ments were ; for it was the custom of the early English 
settlers, conscious of their ignorance of the wants of a 
strange people, to copy the institutions of Jicir Moslem pre- 
decessors. When Dacca was visited in the year 1666 by Taver- 
nier, it was under the jurisdiction of a Foujdar and six Amils. 
The police consisted of these officers with eighty pebns, fifty 
horsemen, and fifty armed guards. All had residences assigned 
to them, and were chiefly paid by grants of land. Besides 
the Civil and Criminal Courts there was also an officer called 
Muhtasib who exercised a good deal of authority. He had 
the superintendence of weights and measures, settled disputes, 
and imposed finer . and corporal punishment on offenders. 
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The other officers, bcsid<js*the Nawab and Finance Minister, 
whose jurisdiction extended beyond the city, were the Kazi, 
Kanango, and Waqdinigar. The duty gf the latter officer 
was to report daily to the Emperor all that occurred in the 
public departments and to superintend the transmission of 
despatches and official correspondence. The public establish- 
ments consisted of the fleet (naoara) comprising seven hundred 
war boats and a number of State barges, the ailillcry, and 
the mint. There had always been from very early times a 
good system of police in the great cities of the East under 
the Hindus as well as the Tartars and Moghuls. Megasthencs, 
sent to Palibothra, the modern Patna, by Sclcncus about the 
year 325 B. C., mentions the police in terms of high praise. 
The reigning sovereign was at that time Chandragupta, and 
it is not likely that the police was neglected under liis suc- 
cessor, the great Asoka, who established (11. C. 274) the first 
popular Courts of Justice, Civil and Criminal, known in India. 
In more modern times (circ. 1300) wc have Marco Polo’s 
accounts of the police, of the splendid cities of Khanbaligh and 
Kinsay in the far P 2 ast under the mighty Tartar Kibla Khan. 
The laj.tcr is so interesting that I venture to transcribe it : — 

“Since tlic great Kaciu occupied the city he lias oidained that each of the 
ii 5 ,ooo liriclges sliouhl he provided withn guaid of lO men in c.T^e of any distiir- 
hance, or of any bc‘in<j so rash as to plot treason 01 in.niiieciioti a;^ainbi him. 
Each guard is jirosided with a hollow lublrument of wotnl and with a metal liasiii, 
and with a time-keeper to cnalde them to know the hour of the day or nijjht, and 
so, when one hour of the night is past, the seiitiy sliikc^ one on the wooden instiu- 
iiK'iit anti on the basin, so that the whole (jiurler of the city is made aware that 
one hour of the night is gone ; at the second liom he gi\es tw’o strokes, and ‘so 
on, keeping nhvaya wide awake and on llie look out. In the inoining, agrdn. from 
the siinri'^c, they begin to count anew', and stiikc one hour as lin y did in the 
night, and so oi^ liour after hour. l\ait of tlie watch patrol;, the qiiaib:!*, to sec 
if any light or fire is l»urning after l.iw'ful hours ; if tlvy liinl any, they maik the 
door, and in the moining the owner is summoned before the Magistrates, and unless 
lie can plead a good excuse he is jnini‘'lied. Also if llit-y find any one going about 
the streets at uiilaw'ful lujiirs, they aiie^^t liiiii, and in the iiioimng they bung him 
before the Magiatiatc. InRowise if in the day time they find any poor ciipidc 
luialilc to w’oiU for his livelihood, they lake him to one of the hospitals, of which 
llierc arc many founded by ilm ancient kings, .and ciidow'ed with great levenues. Or 
if he be capable of woik, they oblige him to take up some tiade. If they see that 
any house lias eanglil fiic, they immediately beat upon that wooden instiumcnt to 
give the alaiiii, and this biings togelhcit he watchmen fiom the other biulgCj to 
liclp to extinguish it, an<l to .save the goods of the merchants or otlieis. eithei hy 
removing them to the toweis abovenieiilioiicd, or by putting them in boats and 
ticUispoiting them to the islands in the lake, h'or no citi/en daie leave his house 
at night, or to come near the fire ; only those who owm the propeity and those 
walcli^ieii who flock to help, of whom ihcic shall come one or two thousand at 
least (the total being 10,000). .Moreover, with' 11 the city llieic is an eminence on 
which stands a tower, and at the top of the lower is liung a slab of wood. When- 
ever fire or any other alarm bieaks out in the ciiy, a man who stands there willi a 
mallei iu Ids hand beats upon tlic slab, making a noi-'C that is heard to a gi eat 
distance. So when the blows upon this slal) aic heard, ^vciybody is aware tliat 
file has biokeii out, 01 that liiere is s<'iiic oilier cause of alaini. . . . And 1 must 

lell you that every hosteler who keeps an hostel foi liavellcrs is bound to register 
iheir names and surnames, as well as the day and mouth of their arrival and 
departuie.” 
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The police of the g^cat cities ' lyider the Mahomedan rulers 
Sikandar Lodi (1517) and Salim Shah Sur (1550) is also des- 
cribed by their annalists as having been excellent. So little 
like a great city was the spot which Job Charnock selected 
for his factory, that ‘ the factors and soldiers lived in huts 
until they could provide proper habitations/ Even so late as 
October 1693, Sir John Goldsboroiigh tells us that ‘ nobody 
knew where or how to build, but every one built stragglingly 
where and how they pleased, and there dug holes and tanks 
that ’will cost the Company money to fill up again.’ 

Nothing daunted, Job Charnock proceeded to found his 
city, and to govern it according to the Royal Charter, 13 Car. 
2, dated 3rd April i66r, which authorized the East India 
Compaii}'’ to appoint Governors and other officers to govern 
tlfcir plantations, forts, fortifications, factories and colonics, 
vesting in the Governors the powers to judge between all 
persons belonging to the said Government and Company, and 
those that should live in their settlements, gin all cases whether 
civil or criminal, and to execute judgment accordingly ; and 
also to make peace and wage war with any people in India. 
Job was not of a warlike nature, though doubtless rjfady to 
defend himself upon an emergency. Ilis mind inclined rather 
to the simple arts of peace, and taking unto himself a wife 
from the daughters of the soil, he settled down to mercantile 
pursuits. She, it is said, was rescued from the funeral pyre 
and appropriated by him just as she was about to become a 
Sati. A reference to this romantic incident is evidently 
made in the following quaint epitaph to Joseph Townsend, a 
pilot of the Ganges, whose tombstone may be seen in SL 
Johns* Churchyard, and is dated 1738 : — 

“ Shoulder to shoulder, Joe vny boy,— into the crowd like a wedjrc ! 

Out with your hangcis, messmates, but do not strike with the cd"c ! 

Cries Charnock — “ Scatter the faggots ! Double if'.at Hrahmaii in two ! 

The tall pale widow is mine, Joe— the little brown giiTs for you.** 

Young Joe (you’re nearing sixty), why is your hide so dark ? 

Katie Wi^s fair with soft blue eyes— who blackened yours ?— Why, hark ! 

The morning gun 1 -llo 1 steady -The arqnebasc to me. 

I’ve sounded the DutJi High Admiral’s heart, as my lead doth sound the sea. 
Sounding, sounding the Ganges— floating down with tl tide. 

Moor me close by Charnock, next to my nut brown bride, 

My blessing to Kate at Fairlight. — ILdwell, my thanks to you, 

Steady ! — We steer for Heaven through scud-diifts cold and blue. 

The pilot died at the age of 85, and from the opening; lines 
of the epitaph, appears to have been carried off to sea by the 
press-gang in eaily life within a month of his marriage to 
* Katie ’ of Fairlight whom he never again saw. But wf 
are not concerned witli the domestic arrangements of Job 
Charnock and his friends, and mention the above incident 
merely as a glimpse at the state of society on the banks of 
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the Hug[hli at this early period of the history of the City of 
Palaces. The rite of sahagaman, now punishable as abetment of 
suicide, flourished in the neighbourhood ot the new settlement 
at the time of its foundation, as indeed it did for a century and a 
half later. The Government of Calcutta then consisted of a Pre- 
sident and Council, who, besides supci inicnding the mercantile 
affairs of the Company, were very much engaged in their own. 
There is no record, so far as we know, (»f the police arrangements 
made by Charnock, and it is probai)Ic that until (Calcutta became 
a considerable town, they were of a primitive kind and resembled 
rathcrtho.se in force in the interior thaii the more advanced insti- 
tutions which Tavernier found established at Dacca. At Madras, 
we arc told, in the year 167? the public peace was maintained in 
the White Town by the Agent as commander of the garrison. 
In the Black Town it was kept by a native public officer, 
known as the Pedda (or Ih'g) Naik. In the early days of 
the settlement 20 native .servants, known as peons, sufficed to 
keep the peace. Subsequently the number was increased to 
50. In return for his services the Pedda Naik was granted 
some rice-fields rent free ; also some petty duties on rice, 
fish oy, and betel-nut. The office of Pctlda Naik soon be- 
came hereditary after nativ^c fashion. It also drifted into 
native ways. The Pcdtla Naik and his peons came to an 
iindcrstancling with the thieves. They suffered thieves to 
(jscape on condition of receiving half of tliestoh'n goods, and they 
imprisoned the pcojde who were robbed, in order to prevent tlicir 
complaining to the Agent. The discovery led to a change. 
'Phe Pedda Naik was bound over to make good all losses by theft, 
and the new S5estcm seems to have worked satisfactorily. 

Madras was ;it this time and fiw many .after a far 

larger town than Calcutta. The Pedda Naik appears to have 
occupied there a position similar to that of zemindar in Bengal, 
and to have been fii exact copy of a Mahomedaii institution. 
The native^ device of exacting from the landlioldcr restitution 
in eases of loss by theft was at least as old as the time of Sultan 
Zain-iil-Abidin (A. H. S26) who is said by Ferishta to have 
practised it successfully in Cashmere. It was adopted by the 
early British authorities in Bengal, both in Calcutta and the 
districts, but except in regard to Government property it failed, 
as public opinion declared against such a practice. 

Ii^thc year 1726 the Court of Directors complained to King 
George I ‘ that there was a great want, at the several Presiden- 
cies, of a proper and competent power and authority for the 
more speedy and effectual administration of justice in civil 
causes, and for the trial of offences and misdemeanours.' In con- 

♦ [III England the inhabitants of the hundred are Iial>le to give full compensation 
for property feloneoudy demolished by lyois, 7 and H Geo. IV, c. 31 ss. 2, 3.— Ed.] 
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sequence of this representation, the Charter 13, George I, 1726, 
was granted, and a court consisting of a mayor and aldermen 
established in each of the Company’s settlements to try, hear, 
and determine all civil suits in which British subjects were 
concerned. From the decision of the mayor and aldermen an 
appeal lay to the President in Council. The criminal jurisdic- 
tion was entrusted to the Governors and Councils of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, who were appointed Justices of the Peace 
with power to hold Courts of Quarter Sessions, and of Oyer and 
Terminer, and Gaol Delivery for the trial of all offences, except 
treason, committed within the said towns, or within any of the 
factories subordinate, or within ten miles of the same. A court 
house was built in Calcutta where the Scotch Kirk now stands, 
at the end of the street now known as Old Court House Street. 
The agency by which the President and Council enforced 
its orders was the garrison, as is clear from the following 
account of the arrest of Mr. Bolst, an alderman of the Mayor’s 
Court, who had made himself obnoxious in various ways, and 
especially by setting up a printing-2:>rcss and lairq^ooning the 
Governor, Mr, Vcrelst. On the 19th September 1768 the 
following document, signed by the Governor and Council, was 
delivered to Captain Robert Coxe. — 

Sir, — You are Iierel)y oidcred to deliver the accompanying order to Mr. 
“ William Bolst which, if he refuses to comply with, you are to use all methods 
“in your power to lake liim into custody and ciury on boaul the Ciuidalon 
** schooner belonging to llie llonoiuablc Company, and cajiy him down the liver, 
“ with a guaid on board, and put liim ou board the ship Valent'nte^ Captain 

“ Chailcs Purvis, but not till such lime as lliey aic actually weighing anchor, but 

“ you are to observe that you are not to break open bolls, locks doors, or 

“ windows ; but to use all other methods you possibly can to jHit this older in 

“ execution ; in wliich you arc to use as little violence as the nature of the case will 
“admit ; for which this shall be your bunicienl authoiity.” 

(Signed) 11. Vruki.st. 

„ John Cartjkk, 

,, Kichakii Smith. 

„ ICCIIAKH blU'CIlKK. 

,, Cl.AUI) Ktisski,!.. 

„ ClIAUI.KS FOWLKR. 

Captain Coxe’s rciioit to the Board as to the arrest of Mr. 
Bolst was made four days after, and ran as follows ; — 

“ That finding the doois open he went up-stairs and found Mr. liolst alone, and 
shewing him the boaul’s order, Mr. Bolst said he would not leave his liouse iitilcrss 
Captain Coxe made him a prisoner and forced him : the Captain telling him he 
was glad to find him so well prepaied to leave the j)lacc ; he said he had expected 
he should be forced away ; and had been veiy busy in getting himself in readiness. 
After this Captain Coxe, tliiiiking he made a very unnecessary delay, and *feaiing 
lie intended to procure himself to he arrested for debt, desireci him to make 
despatch, upon wdiich he again said he would not go unless Captain Coxe hiiced 
him. Whereupon the Captain called two sepoys, who imt their hands on his 
shoulder, by his own desire, saying he would not go if they did not take hold^ oi 
him ; he then came dolvn suiis, desiiiiig some gentlemen present to lake notice 
that he was forced out of his h<nise. Captain Coxe adds, that Mr. Bolst was in 
every respect prejiaicd for this Order, having his books and pajicrs in great form 
which he dcliveicd to his atloiiiies, telling them that evciything was so plain they 
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could not mist.^ke, observing that plain diicctions were given as to such debts as 
they were to get in." • 

The municipal, fiscal, civil, and criminal affairs of the town, so 
far as the natives were concerned, were administered by a Euro- 
pean servant of llie Company styled — obviously in imitation of 
the Moghul system — the zamindar. This officer ftrmed out the 
monopolies, collected the rents, and decided all civil and cri- 
minal suits. In all actions for property an appeal lay from his 
award to the President in Council. In capital cases the con- 
firmation of the sentence by the President was necessary. In 
all other cases the investigation of the zamindar was summary, 
and his decision final. He had the power of fining, flogging, 
and imprisoning. lie was Judge, Magistrate, and Collector ; 
and he was consequently the most important personage in the 
rising town. This officer was always changed once and some- 
times tin ice in a twelve month. He was in almost every 'in- 
stance a total stranger to the native language, llis salary was 
Rs. 2,000 a year, with a percentage on farms which may have 
given him half as mfleh more. He was always involved in trade, 
from whicli he drew an income often ten times the value of his 
salary. Under* the zamindar there was a Kotwal, another imi- 
tation the Moghufs arrangements, with a staff of chow- 
kidars. The functions of tlic Kotwal were those of a Superin- 
leiulent of Police combined with certain magisterial powers. 
Punishments were usually inflicted on Fridays. Here arc 
some specimens : One Ashraj was sentenced to receive loi lashes 
every bViday for three months, and Edii, a lascar, to the same 
number every succeeding lAiday, for the iniirclcr of liis wifc.’* 
In ca[)ital cases the lash was inflicted till death, but in 1760 
blowing from a gun was substituted as being a more deterrent 
punishment. * 

The last of the zamindars was Gobind Ram Mitra, the anccs- 
t<n* of a wealthy and respectable family now settled at Benares, 
lie was called ‘ the? Black Zamindar ' and exercised criminal 
jurisdiction, both executive and judicial, over all natives resid- 
ing in the town. Gobind Ram appears to have been the 
Dewan of the first zamindar in 1720. In 1752 he was dis- 
missed by Ilolwcll for heavy fraiuls, but was siibsc(picntly rc-in- 
stated by the Council ou refunding a sum of Rs. 3,397. l"rom 
an account of the family, printed for private circulation, it seems 
that Gobind Ram fought on the side of the English against 
Sura^-ud-Dowlah and was made prisonar when the English were 
confined in the Black Hole. After the battle of Plasscy he was 
rewarded with the charge of the police. He died in 1766. The 
""^immediate command of the police force, as well as of the 
garrison, then consisting of 500 Europeans a*nd the same num- 
ber of sipahis, rested with the town-major, and in 1758 the 
Court oidercd that ‘ our Major must in future appoint a 
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European gfuard with an ensign to patrol constantly from ten 
at night to five in the morning/ ' 

In the year 1753 by the Charter 26, George 11 , the Mayor s 
Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery was continued, 
and remained with the slight modification of the appointment 
of additional Justices of the Peace to act when Christians 
were concerned till the year 1773, when they were aholislieti 
and the Supreme Court established. This period of 47 years, 
fiom 1726 to 1773, during which the administration of justice 
was ejivided between the President in Council, tl'^e Mayor and 
Aldermen, and the Znmindar, was the second epoch in the 
government of Calcutta. So different is the Calcutta of to- 
ilay, that it is difficult to realize the state of things then ex- 
isting, nor is it my intention to attempt to draw a picture of 
early Calcutta society. This has been already d(mc by far 
abler pens, and I shall therefore mostly confine myself to such 
incidents as appear to be in some way connected with, or 
calculated to throw a light upon, the police administration of 
the tnne. The state of morality in the scfttlement was at a 
low ebb both among Europeans and natives. Crimes of all 
kinds were prevalent, and Holwell wrote : “ We c.in truly aver, 
that during almost five years that we presided in the Judicial 
Ciitcherry Court of Calcutta, never any murder or atrocious 
crime came before us, but it was proved in the end a Prahmin 
was at the bottom of it." In 1765 Radha Churn Mitra was 
condemned to death for forgery, but more fortunate than the 
Brahman Nando Coomar, ten years later, was respited. The 
state of the jail at the corner of the Chitpur Road and Lall 
Bazaar, now used as a police barrack and called the * Bailey 
guard,’ was loudly crying for a Howard, and in I7S7 some 
French prisoners escaped from it by mining. The purchase 
and sale of slaves of both sexes, for domestic purposes and 
exportation, was common, and the Company itself was not 
above traffic in human flesh.* So late as *^1760 the neighbour- 
hood of Akra and Budge-Budge was infested by slave ships 
belonging to Mugs and Portuguese. Pirates preyed upon the 
coasters, and so great was the dread of them, that about 1770 
a chain was run across the river at Mukw«h Fort (Botanical 
Gardens) to protect the port. Human sacrifices were perform- 
ed at the Chiteswari Temple in the heart of the town. Amid 


* Marco Polo tells us that the people of India came to Bengal in search 
of eunuchs and of slaves, male and female, which were there to be pro- 
cured in great numbers, and Colonel Yule lemarking on this passage, says, 
“Bengal had an evil ^ notoriety for this traffic, especially the province of' 
Sylhet.” The traffic is also mentioned by Ibn Batnla, Barbosa, De Banos, 
and in the Ain Akbari. A proclamation, forbidding the traffic, was pro- 
mulgated by the Court of Diicctors in 1789. 
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such scenes it was that some of the leading spirits found 
opportunity to lay the foundation stones of the vast Indian 
Empire. In 1765 the Diwani was conferred upon the Com- 
pany as a direct result of the battle of Plassey. Four years 
later supervisors were appointed to watch over the administra- 
tion of justice in the interior, followed in 1790 by the establish- 
ment of councils at Murshidabad, which, after oscillating 
between that place and Calcutta, finally found an abiding place 
in the latter city and were absorbed into the High Court in i860. 
In 1772 Foujdari Adawlats were first created in the mo(ussil. 
In Calcutta the leasing out of the arrack shops took place 
for the first time in 1765, that is, contemporaneously with the 
assumption of the Diwani. In 1773 the Mayor's Court gave 
way to a Supreme Court, whose jurisdiction extended to all 
British subjects throughout Bengal, and to natives within the 
limits of Calcutta. This Court was established by Royal 
Charter 13, George III, chapter 63. and existed until merged 
together with the Nizamat and Diwani Adawlats (or Mofussil 
Supreme Courts) into the present High Court in i860. The 
immediate control of the police was vested in one of the Justices 
of the Peace. Mr. C. S. Playdcll, who died in 1779 and is 
buried ^in Park Street Cemetery, held this appointment. He 
was also a member of the Board of Trade and a Master in 
Chancery. 

In 1780 the police was placed under a Commissioner and 
Superintendent subordinate to the Judges. The town was 
divided into thirty-two police divisions, with as many thana- 
dars, and a numerous force of chowkidars. A Police Court was 
established on the premises thereafter called P"oujdari Balakhana, 
from which the quarter of the town between Colootollah and 
Canning street derives its present name. The police hospital 
for paupers at Mirzapur appears also to have been founded at 
this time : at any rate it was in existence in 1794. There was 
also in 1804 an asylum for insancs in charge of Dr. Alexander 
Russell. In 1794 the first Commission of the Peace was issued, 
and separate Justices for the town of Calcutta appointed. 
Previous to that year it had been the practice for the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, after its establishment in 1773 to sit 
in rotation and transact business. The new Justices appear 
to have come into office in February 1794, taking over fi'om 
Mr. John Miller the management of the police. The force, 
of which they assumed the control, con^^isted of 25 jamadars, 
39 naibs, and 472 chowkidars. Mr. C. F. Martyn w^as Chief 
Magistrate, and appears also to have been the head of the 
^"^police until the year 1800, when Mr. Willii^m Coates Blaquierc 
was given the charge of the force under the title of Superin- 
tendent of Police. Manners during this ihiid epoch— 1773 
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to 1794 — had not mended. Bribery and corruption flourish- 
ed — Hastings himself being accused of the former. Duelling 
and gambling were common pastimes, the latter often giving 
rise to the former. The meeting between Hastings and Francis 
in 1780 was one of the many stirring incidents of those stirring 
days. The intrigue of the latter with the beautiful Mrs. LeGrand 
and its romantic sequel was an episode typical of the times. 
The dissensions among the Councillors, culminating in the 
trial and execution of Nanda Coomar for forgery, served to 
enliven the community. Incendiarism was rife in the town, 
and dacoity the scourge of the whole country. Crime generally 
had arrived at such a pitch, that in 1787, Sir William Jones 
in delivering his charge to the grand jury at the opening of 
the Criminal Sessions of the Supreme Court, animadverted 
severely on the negligence and carelessness of the police. He 
observed that the number of arrack shops, and the houses of 
the tJuxuadars (as I have been told) arc the principal causes 
of thefts and murders with which the calendar is swelled. 
The spirit of litigation was so prevalent, that “ to curb and 
restrain trivial, groundless complaints,” the Courts were authoriz- 
ed to inflict corporal punishment to the extent of twenty 
strokes of the rattan, or a fine of five rupees on the Ktigious 
delinquent. After about twenty years, however, this law fell 
into abeyance. In 1780 fires were especially numerous. In the 
month of March a fire occurred in which 15,000 straw houses 
were consumed, and 190 people were burned and suffocated : 
sixteen perished in one house. In tlie same month it was 
stated : “ A few days ago a Bengali was detected in the horrid 
attempt to set fire to some straw houses, and sent prisoner to 
the Hurringbarry, and on Thursday last he was whipped, at 
the tail of a cart, through the streets of Calcutta — too mild 
a punishment for so horrid a villain.^/ The plan of incendia- 
rism adopted was to fill a cocoanut shell with fire, covered with 
a brick, and tied over with a string, tWo holes being left in 
the brick that the wind might blow the fire through. A man was 
caught in the act in Dhurumtolah, but slipped away, his body 

being oiled. It was gravely recommended that those owning 
straw houses should have a long bamboo rn’th three hooks at 
the end to catch the villains ! 

Dacoity and robbery were common in the immediate vicinity 
of the town. In the words of Macaulay, “ all protection to life 
and property was withdrawn, and gangs of robbers plunclcred 
and slaughtered with impunity in the very suburbs of Calcutta. 
This was the result of the reforms (?) introduced by Clavering, 
Mon.son, and Francis, the newly arrived Judges of the Supreme 
Court.” Gangs from the mofussil lived by house-breaking in 
Calcutta, and carried off their spoils to villages high up on the 
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Ganges ; and it was the invariable practice, even in English 
mansions, for the porter to sliiit the outer door at the commence- 
ment of each meal, and not to open it tiH,the butler brought 
him word that the plate was safely locked up. In the year 
1780 four armed men entered the house of a Moorman (Maho- 
medan^ near Chowringhec and carried off his daughter. The 
neighbourhood of what is now called Amherst Street, was so 
dangerous, that no native would go out at night with a good 
shawl. The employment of slaves for domestic purposes was 
still in vogue, and such advertisements as the following appear- 
ed in the papers : — 

Wanted . — Two Coffiees who can play very well on the French Horn, and are 
otherwise handy ami useful about a house, relative to the bnsiiies-* of a consumer, 
or that of a cook : they must not be loud of liquor ; any pers-m or persons havinjr 
such to di'.pose of, will be treated with by applying to the Printer. 

Strayed. — Vriixw the house of Mr. Robeit l>iincan, in the China Ilazar, on Thurs- 
day last, a Coffree boy about 12 years old, named Judaz ; whoever brings back the 
same shall receive the reward of one gold mohur. 

To be Sold. -A fine Coffice boy that understands the business of a butler, 
kilmalg.ir, and cooking. Ik ice four hundred sicca lupees. Any gcnllcmau 
wanting .sucli a servant may see him, and be infonned of fuilhei particulars by 
applying to the Printer. 

These slaves frequently absconded from their masters, and 
it was customary to apply to the police to trace and restore 
them. Among the earliest documents in the police office is si 
coirespondence relative to the ])ursuit of the truant lualis of 
cl Dr. Munio into the 24-Pergimnahs. Offences by servants and 
others were dealt with somewhat .summarily by the police. 

In 1791, in order to prevent brawls at night, the liquor .sliops^ 
were clo.'^cd at sunset. J^acoity was .so prevalent in the Sundar-* 
bans, near Calcutta, that it was found necessary to appoint a 
Special Commissioner for their suppression. Mr. VVilliam 
Hyndman and Mr. Samuel Middleton held this appointment in 
succession. A special duty of the police at this time was to 
prevent the landing of I interlopers ' without licenses from tlie 
llonouiable Court of Directors, and in case of any surrepti- 
tiously affecting a landing, to arrest and take them before the 
Magistrate.s. Mi.ssionarics were perhaps the most persistent in 
iheii attempts to evade this law, and most skilful in baffling 
pursuit. Among them arc found the names of Marshman and 
Ward, the pioneers of Mission enterprise in Bengal. On the 
12th October 1799, Charles Franci.s, supercargo of the American 
ship ** C^riterion,'* appeared at the Police Office and made affida- 
vit to the effect that Joshua Marshman and William Wai^ and 
others came out on board his ship and went to live at Seram- 
ppre ; that Benjamin Wickes, the master, had gone in search of 
them, as the sitting Mgistratc (Mr. Bull) rcfu.scii to swear him 
in to his manifest, unless he produced all his passengers at the 
Police Office. P"or the performance of these and other miscel- 

VOL. Lxxxvii.] 21 
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laneous police duties in connection with Europeans or of a special 
nature, the Magistrates had at theif disposal a body called the 
Sibbundy Town Guard. This was a semi-military body, and in 

1799 was commanded by Captain John Mouggach. In the year 

1800 Mr. Blaquicre, as has already been said, was appointed 
Superintendent of Police. lie was also appointed to be a 
Magistrate and Justice of the Peace. This gentleman, des- 
tined to play an important part in the history of the Calcutta 
Police, is described as landing in Calcutta in 1774 (1794 ?), 
his hair ^ (77//?//^ after the manner of the time. He is said to 
have begun life in India as an Indigo Planter, in which capa- 
city he acquired a knowledge of the peo[)le and their hinguage, 
which no doubt especially fitted him for the post he afterwards 
so long and so honourably filled. Indeed, it was on this ac- 
count that he and several other planters were appointed to 
the magistracy, crime having increased to an extraordinary 
degree about this time, and the Company’s servants being 
unable to cope with it. Among his colleagues in the 
magistracy were Thomas Boilcau, Mathew Louis, Levi Ball, 
C, Rothman, A. Mackteir, Thornton, and Colonel Jessop. 

The changes and improvements made in the management 
of the force at this time were of a sufficiently important 
kind to warrant the inclusion of the name of the Marquis 
Wellesley in the list of reformers of the Calcutta police. 
Among other measures, Mr. Dowdeswell, who appears to 
have been also Secretary to Goveinmcnt in the Judicial 
Department, was appointed Superintendent General of Police 
for Bengal, Behar and Orissa. Mr. P'itzroy, Collector of 
the 24-Pcrgunahs, in complaining to the Governor-General 
of the “outrage” committed by the coachman of a native 
gentleman in driving past liim in Cossitollah tBcnlinck Street) 
and whipping his horses, spoke of Calcutta as a place “ where 
your lordship had fortunately established an efficient police.” 
It must not be supposed fiom the above mentioned incident 
that the pccadilloes of natives versus Europeans were unduly 
magnified in those days. Justice between the races appears 
to have been quite as even-handed as at present. Mr. 
C. D. Smith, of Baraset, was in 1803 very '•evcrely censured 
for an a.ssault on one Khyrullah, made to apologise and give 
full compensation on pain of being reported to Government. 
In the previous year Mr. Hasting impey, a son of Si 1* Elijah, 
and several other young civilians, occupants of No. 16 Writers 
Buildings, were desired to attend at the police office to be 
reprimanded for disorderly conduct. Mr. Impey died in 1805, 

*[ .Mr. BUicquiere knew Bengali well, aii«l was a terror to evil-doers. Those who 
wish to know more of his magisterial career should read, or have translated to them, 
the late Tiaii Mookerjee’s novel ** Alialer Gharer Dulal.”— Ed.] 
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and on his tombstone In the Park Street cemetery are the 
following lines : — 

“ With gentle manners and with modesIT worth, 

Meekly he sped his destined course on earth. 

In 1802 the practice of sacrificing children by throw- 
ing them into the river at Ganga Sagiir to be eaten 
by sharks and alligators, was put a stop to by enactment, and 
thenceforth a parly of police and soldiers were sent yearly 
to the spot to prevent a bieach of tin's humane law. In the 
same year there was a serious scuffle between some sol- 
diers and the police boundary guard. These affrays between 
soldiers and police frequently cropped up, and led to the 
making of certain rules for tluir prevention, which, with modi- 
fications in the direction of greater stringency, arc in forc/2 
at the present day. In 1804 ^*1 accusation was brought 
against the Town Sergeant of bribery and keeping punch- 
houses by one Lodwick Printz, a matross (recruiter) of 
artiller}^ These To\w Sergeants were appointed from the 
army by the Town Adjutant on the requisition of the Magis- 
trates, and appear- to have taken up some of the duties pre- 
viously performed by the Sibbandy Town Guard. Possibly 
the accusation was false, as at the first Sessions of this year, 
wliich lasted only one day, Sir John Royds, who presided, is 
said to have “paid a just compliment to the system and 
energy of the well regulated police which wc enjoy in this 
settlement” 

A police and fire-engine station was in the same year cstab-* 
lished at the corner of Paik Street and Chowringhec, and 
remained there till 1849 when it gave way to the Asiatic 
Museum. The •members of the Calcutta European Cavalry 
and Infantry Militia appear to have been lacking in zeal 
about this time, and were called upon by the Police Magistrates 
to explain their contiiiilcd absence from parade, and tlireatened 
with withdrawal of licence to reside in India if not more 
regular. This was no vain threat, as obnoxious interlopers 
were often deported, and just at this time a Dr. William Hill 
had been sent off to England. 

An occurrence of the year 1806 was the trial of J. Gourly, an 
indigo planter of Rajshahye, for the murder of Thomas 
Caulfield, another indigo planter of Jcssorc. In 1807 the 
Huli a«d Mohurrum fell together, AH the liquor shops 
were shut and other precautions taken, such as posting 
soldiers at various places in the town. At this time 
th.V boundary of the town was the Mahratta ditch, conter- 
minous with the original jurisdiction of ttic High Court. 
This boundary was declared in a proclamation of the 
Governor-General in Council issued on the 20th September 
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1794, by virtue of the Statute 33 George III, chapter 52, section 
159. It has remained unchanged till the present day. The ad- 
vantage of the arrangement by which the Magistrate of the 
24-Pcrgunnahs was originally a Commissioner of Police for the 
town of Calcutta, was to extend the police jurisdiction far 
beyond the limits of the town into the mofussil. This arrange- 
ment continued till 1856, when the Magistrate of the 24-Pergun- 
nahs ceased to exercise any authority in Calcutta. The Magis- 
trates of Calcutta, however, continued to be appointed Justices 
of the Peace for Bengal, Bchar and Orissa. In 1808 Mr. Guthrie, 
one of the Calcutta Magistrates, was appointed to be a Superin- 
tendent of Police in Bengal, Mr. Dowdcswcll still remaining 
Superintendent-General. Various reasons were given for the 
selection of a Calcutta Justice for this post ; one of them 
being that in this double capacity, he could act either 
in onccit with the Zilla and City Magistrates, or indepen- 
dently of them as circumstances required. Tfc wa.s autho- 
rized to correspond with the officers ofi Government publicly 
and privately upon subjects connected with the discharge 
of his duty, and to communicate directly with the Governor- 
General in Council, through the Secretary of the Judicial Depart- 
ment (who was also Superintendent General c^f Police) upon 
all matters connected with his office. In other respects lie wa.s 
considered to be under the general control of tl)e Nizanuit 
Adawlut, and was guided by the instructions of that Court upon 
any point not expressly provided for either by the regulations or 
by the order of Government. 

In 1809 much counterfeit coin was current, and Mr. Martyn 
the only remaining Magistrate of the first Commission of 1793, 
reported “ tliet the casing and milling of copper picc, so as to give 
a similitude to sicca rupees, has now become a very common 
practice, and a great number of such base metals has found 
its way into circulation. They arc ini general very clumsily 
executed, and easily detected by those wlio arc in the habit of 
discriminating false from good money. It is not, however, with 
this class of persons, tliat the deceit is attempted to be put off. 
The utterers (the coiners are always in th“ background) arc on 
the watch for the credulous and unwary pilty (jr/V) shopman 
whom they commonly find standing on the highways, or seated 
at corners of streets in tlic bazars exposing their clothes and 
little wares for salc.^^,. A whole family, it was added, li'^.d been 
found to have been engaged in this industry for years. 
Another incident of tlieycar 1809 was the trial at the Sessions of 
a man for assaulting and wounding a ‘ centinal’ at his post on'^lic 
walk by the rivcl side. The river was the western bonifdary 
of the town, as it is still,, and there were in those days guards 
and sentries all round the boundary. 
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In the year 1810, Mr. Martyn found the missionaries 
still troublesome. lie \vr:>te : ‘‘The circuitous route, via 
America, which these missionaries, British subjects, have 
adopted for some time past to get to l^ngal on American 
conveyances, was noticed by me in an official letter to you 
(Chief Secretary to Government) of the 7th October 1 886, 
When the ‘‘ Mercury,” now in the river, left rhiladclphia 
last June, a number of missionaries were at that place 
endeavouring to negotiate passages to Bengal, an.d I have the 
authority of the supercargo of this ship for observing, that 
several of them would have been accommodated, but from the 
ap[)rehcnsion eidcrtaincd that the commanders of the American 
vessels would have been obliged to carry back the missionaries 
at the cost and charges of those who brought them hither.** The 
post of Police Surgeon at this time was held by Mr. Buirette, aijd 
his s.ilary was one hundred sicca ru[)ccs, which proving inadc- 
qiMtc, he applied for an increase, sajn'ng that it was, “ scarcely 
sufficient for the rent c^f a h<*usc.’’ He icprcsculcd the town as 

being extensive, and h+mself obliged to eschew society on account 
of the urgency of his duty. 

On the I4lh Jiinc iSio, a duel took place at Neelgungc be- 
tween o’ cadet on the Baraset institution of ihc name of 
hVederlck Mackenzie and Lieutenant Macan of the 8th regi- 
ment of native infantry, wherein the latter was killed outs 
right. The second of Mr. Mackenzie was also a cadet a- 
Baraset of the name of Robert IJawkcs. Lieutenant MacaiPt 
second was Lieutenant Charles Exupiscous Turner of the 8th 
regiment (jf native infantiy. ‘‘I have committed both these 
gentlemen,** wiotc Mr. Martyn, “to take their trial at the ap- 
proaching adjourned Sessions: Mr. Mackenzie at present eludes 
aj)[a*(dicn-if)n.** • These Ikiraset cadets caused the police as 
much trouble and anxiety as the M issionai ics, only in a differ- 
ent way. In reporting a case in whicli two of them named 
Neel Campl3cll and S-Tcnry Dyson were imprisoned by the 
Supreme Court for tlirowing a sircar of tlie name of Bissonath 
into a lank, l)nck-balting him, wlulc he was forced to 
swim for his life, and causing him to be worried and lacer- 
ated by dogs during the time he was in the water, Mr. Mar- 
tyn explained that this sircar had been directed to come out 
to Baiaset to settle his account and imprudently ventured 
thither. Tlic treatment he received led him, on his return to 
Calcutta, to slate his complaint by pctitio*n to a Judge sitting at 
chambers, and he was referred by that Judge to the Magistrate 
for redress. No summons or warrant was attempted to be 
CA’cciitcd at Baraset, because experience had shown, where 
a process, even of the Supreme Court, had once attempted 
to be served, the inefficacy and the peril of sending any 
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officer of the civil power to that jnstitution to execute it. The 
complainant was therefore directed to be in daily attend- 
ance about the Police Office, and as his charge included the 
names of a number of cadets 'S^torn to be concerned in tlie 
outrage, the chances were thaty in some of the cavalcades 
that those gentlemen make in their occasional visits to 
Calcutta, some of their persons might be identified, and 
then they could be apprehended without any bustle or diffi- 
culty. According to this astute method they were arrested 
a few days after, just as they were alighting at Cadette*s 
Hotel, which is immediately opposite to the Police Office. Mr. 
Martyn “ earnestly advised them not to let the matter be 
carried before the Supreme Court, and even offered his offices to 
mediate, but confident that they should be able to prove an 
alibij* they would come to no terms. The depositions were of 
course sent to the Clerk of the Crown, and the Grand Jury found 
a bill on the next day. Even at this late stage the cadets might 
have prevented the prosecution taking place by a motion in 
Court to talk with the prosecutor, or ‘they might have tra- 
versed, had they and their friends chosen so to have done. 
They persisted in putting themselves upon th^ir trial, and the 
consequences were that Mr. C. was imprisoned for eight months 
and a fine imposed on him of 200 rupees. Mr. Dyson was 
imprisoned for six months and 100 rupees fine set on him. 
Convicts from New South Wales were as bent upon getting a 
footing ill Bengal as even the missionaries. They “ stowed 
away,** on board ships bound for Indian ports, and endea- 
voured in every imaginable way to effect a landing. Writing 
of two of them Mr, Martyn said, This is not the first, second, 
or third instance of convicts having found their way to Bengal. ** 

The young civilians of the period continued to furnish an 
occasional scandal, and on the 13th October 1810, we find 
Mr, M. Law and Mr. C. M. Ricketts bound over in recog- 
nizances in the sum of Rs. 20,000 (sidca) to keep the peace 
for one year towards one another. 

On the 7th November the fort Adjulant was requested to furnish 
a party of 50 sepoys to accompany a police sergeant to Ganga 
Sagar to prevent human sacrifices during th® S?id 7 i Jatra festival. 
The seapoys were to be all Mahomedans. A little later 100 sepoys 
were told off to assist in preserving order during the Mohurrum. 

In March 1811 the military authorities called upon the 
Magistrates to withdraw from the fort “ the person no\v acting 
there under the authority of the Police !** This the magistrates 
declined to do, maintaining that the fort was a part of the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. Subsequently, however, the police 
were withdrawn, and much later were re-introduced, and a police 
outpost established in the fort, which exists to the present day. 
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In the following year the military authorities expressed an 
opinion that the guards under the civil magistrates were unneces- 
sarily large, and suggested substitution of police for some of 
them. This was done, and at a later period a further sub- 
stitution of police for soldiers was cffccti'd 

In itSl3 fires were unusually numerous and destructive, 
and Government issued rules with a view to ameliorate the evil. 
On the 4th January 1614, ^ chowkedar of the Cliand Pal Ghat 
Thannah was killed by a blow received in a distuibanoe with 
the crew of a!i Indiaman. In Apiil aiTtingemcnts for the safe 
custody of Wazir AH, a political prisoner, had to be made, 
and the Justices recommended that lie should be kept in the 
fort and not be transferred to the Russapagla jail. In 1815 
the Acting Superintendent of Police of the VVesteni .Provinces 
wrote to the Justices, informing them that the police of the 
cities there had of late been much ameliorated by the opera- 
tion of the provisions enacted by Regulation XIII of 1813 'to 
provide for the appointment and maintenance of police chow- 
kedars in the cities of Dacca, Patna, and Mursludabad), and 
requesting that they would furnish an annual statement exhi- 
biting the number and description of crimes perpetrated in 
the city of Calcutta. Here there is a hiatus in the police 
records ; those up till March 1819 being unfortunately missing. 

The police administration during this fouith period, 1794 to 
1819, though vastly better than in the earlier peiiods, was still 
of a primitive kind, florrid sights might be witnessed d.iily in 
Calcutta, which would not be tolerated now for an instant, 
and arc remembered only by theveiy oldest inhabitants. Naked 
fakirs j^araded the streets ; the Aghori could be seen eating 
the flesh of dca^d men at the gliats ; suttee fires blazed in the 
neighbourhood. In six months of the year 1800, within a 
radius of 30 miles of Calcutta, 275 w(;mcn were burnt 
llrahmini bulls roamed at large to the annoyance of palki- 
bcarers and confectioners. I Inman sacrifices occasionally 
look place at Kali Ghat. The offence of Dharna — an an- 
achronism of the modern Penal Code — was still occasionally 
committed. The following is an account of a case given 
by Mrs. P'ay : — “ A Hindu beggar of the lhaliman caste went 
to the house of a very rich man, but of an infeiior tribe, 
requesting alms ; he was either rejected, or considered him- 
self inadequately relieved, and icfnscd to quit the place. 
As his*lying before the door and oijstrucfing the passage was 
unpleasant, one of the servants first entreated him, then insisted 
OP his retiring, and in speaking pushed him gently away : 
he chose to call this push a blow, and cried ajoud for redress ; 
declaring that he would never stir from the spot till he had 
obtained justice against the man, who now endeavoured 
to soothe him in vain. Like 'a true Hindoo he sat down, 
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and never moved again, but thirty-eight hours afterwards 
expired, demanding justice with his last breath ; being well 
aware that in the event of this, the master would have an enor- 
mous fine to pay — which happened accordingly.” On the other 
hand, ordinary crime appears to have rapidly decreased, for in 
1812 the.Chief Justice, Sir. J. Royd, remarked in his charge to 
the Grand Jury that *‘not a single instance of depredation on 
private property has occurred during the last six months of 
magnitude sufficient to be brought before you and this Court ! ” 
It is difficult to believe that no sucli case had occurred : pro- 
bably none had been brought home to the perpetrators. 

From the year 1819 we get upon firmer ground. The era 
of satistics and annual reports had set in, and tolerably precise 
information is thereafter available in regard to the amount 
of crime, and the strength and working of the police force. 

The Government impressed upon the Chief Magistiate, (Mr 
H. Shakspear), that it was his own particular duty to preijare 
and submit crime returns, and place distinctly under the view 
of Government, that general information*’ with regard to the 
police of the metropolis which is furnished for the Vrovinces 
generally by the Supcrlntcndonls of Police io their antuial 
reports. In the following year it was further cxplaiiKid that 
“the Magistrates, in what is technically called the Report 
Department, arc more immediately charged with the precau- 
tionary measures necessary to prevent the commission of rob- 
beries and other crimes, and to preserve the peace of the city ; 
and the conduct of the guards, watchmen, and police officers is 
more especially under their superintendence. In like manner it 
is their province to obtain intelligence of the haunts and 
machinations of persons of suspicious livelihood, and to com- 
municate with the Magistrates of the neighbouring jurisdictions 
on matters connected with the discovery and apprehension of 

offenders and the recovery of stolen jjropcrty It is the 

intention of Government that one of thi junior Civil Servants 

should assist Mr. Blaquicrc in that Dei^artmcnt.” The 

barrister magistrates, Messrs. J'ergusson, East and Hogg, 
were allowed to practice, and consequently gave short 
attendances at the Police Courts. The niur^bcr of magistrates 
was therefore increased to five, of whom only one was to be 
‘ a barrister of eminence.* This arrangement was to take effect 
gradually. In the meantime three junior Civilians were ap- 
pointed to assist the Superintendent of Police, and Scctctaries 
to- Government were ordered to attend at the police office three 
days in each week. Eighteen Civilians were also appointed 
Justices of the Peace for the town of Calcutta. This bri/i-^ 
us up to the year 1820. Wc hope in a second article to bring 
the retrospect up to our own times. 

f To be continued. ) 



Art. IX.— the ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
IN BENGAL. 

Article I. — Civil Justice. 

I begin with Civil Justice, partly because it is the more im- 
poitant of the two, and partly because a large branch of the 
administration of Criminal Justice has lately been ably treated 
of in this Review * by Mr. Leighton. 

It will probably be admitted that the administration of 
justice is the weightiest function of Government. It is mainly 
for this purpose that Governmetits exist. Justice, or Insaf 
as the Natives call it, is what subject peoples most desire from 
their rulers. ICspecially do they look for this wlien they arc 
governed by foreigners, for it is the liopc of getting justice 
which reconciles them to such a position. A foreign govern- 
ment has even more* need than IMontesquicifs democracy of 
making virtue its guiding principle, for it has nothing cl.se to 
rely U[)on, except, of coiii>*o, brute force. A foreign go\ crn- 
ment sc'Jdom, if ever, wins the love of its subjects, and I suppo.se 
that no body would assert — except, perhaps, in a Jubilee-speech — 
that the British Government is beloved by the Indians. As 
Sir Lcpcl Griffin wrote long ago, “the licart of the i)Cople 
in India is deep, and if we endeavour to find there any affcc- 
ti(ai for ourselves, we shall most surely seek in vain.” He goes 
on to say that the luigli.^h Gov^einmcnt is cs!c(‘inc(l by th& 
natives of India on account of its justice, and in this I fully 
agree witli him though I should be loth to accci)t his cynical and 
possibly Bynaifc sentiment, that c.stecin is stronger and better 
tlian love, as the latter mil'll pass through the .stages of pa.ssion, 
indiffcicncc and disgust! It is not true that love must always 
end in the sad .satfety ” of Shelley, as we may hope that 
poet would have disccjv'crcd if he hail lived beyond thirty. 
It is true, however, that much of tlic love which ICastern nations 
have given to their sovereigns had no roa.sonablc basis, and it 
may be that a cold esteem is better and more dignified than 
such affection. I hav'c never been able to .S3unpathisc with 
the fondness wliich some native writers feel, or affect to feel, 
for such princes as Adi.sur and Pratapaditya, or tlie opium- 

• 

* No. CLXXI for Janunry last. 

+ It is iiueiesiinj( to find that the Arabic word Insaf i.s deiivcd from 
nisf, the half or the middle, so that it expresses an idea similar to that 
chiUjiined in the Latin aequus. From Insuf comcs^Munsif, or one who 
adnnnisters justice, and from that we have the word munsifi or Justice 
which some of my readers .may remember as occurring iu the beginning 
of the bagh-o-Beiiar. 
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eaters of Rajpiitana. The great- i^kbar is the only Indian 
prince upon whose memory one can really dwell with pleasure, 
and even he shows U"ly scars when exposed to the fierce li”ht 
which beats upon a throne. The man who drowned refrac- 
tory Moollahs, and flung from the battlements of his palace 
a poor fardsh who fell asleep on his carpets, had certainly 
not altogether succeeded in “ working out the beast.” 

Poor Bengal has so long played the part of Issachar that 
.she feels a difficulty when she is now endeavouring to stand 
erect. She is in the position of the man in Plato’s vision 
who was suddenly released from tho underground cavern. 
The vices and wcaknes.ses of her people are, to a great extent, 
the vices and weaknesses of the slave — envy, timidity, distrust, 
and what Matthew Arnold was wont to call, the spirit of 
parochialism There used to be. and still is, so much daladali, 
or spirit of faction, in Bengali villages, that a foreigner 
had an advantage as a dispenser of justice. He was free not 
only from favouritism, but from the suspicion of it, for even 
one “ in whom all evil fancies clung like serpent-eggs together ” 
could hardly accuse a judge of partiality in deciding between 
persons of a different nationality and creed from his own. It 
is the suspiciousness of the Bengali character which ^ixcuscs, 
though it does not justify, the cruel practice of frequently 
transferring judicial and ministerial offleers. A foreign judge 
in Bengal has, or had the same raison d'etre as a Podesta in 
a Lombardy republic. He is like Crom well’s judges in Scotland, 
\vho had no difficulty in dispensing indifferent justice, because 
they had no connections with the country — were, in fact, “a 
wheen kithless loons,” as a Scotchman contemptuously 
designated them. Southern people arc all more; or less alike, 
and the inhabitants of Lombardy do not resemble Bengalis 
only in cultivating rice, and in their* favourite tcims of abuse. 
They arc, or at least were, even rnore^ under the influence of 
daladali and even more suspicious of the existence of khdtiri 
and pakshypdtita^ for not only was their Podesta or chief 
magistrate a foreigner, but they had also a rule that he could 
neither marry a native, nor have any relation resident within 
the district, nor eat or drink in the lu/i’se of any citizen. 
What a terribly dull life the poor man must have had, and 
could any salary or honour compensate for such boycotting ? 

Though it may be^ admitted in argument that the due ad- 
ministration of justice*^ is of immense importance everywhere, 
and that it is a vit?! question in Bengal, yet the state of affairs 
in the Lower Provinces shows that the truth is not recognised i';i 
practice. Munsifs aie the back-bone of the administration ‘'of 
Civil Justice in Bengal, for they try nearly all cases of one 
thousand rupees in value and under, and this means, in a poor 
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country like Bengal, that fpur-fifths of the suits that arc insti- 
tuted come before them aiid a few Small Cause Court Judges.* 
Their share of the litigation will be still greater if Govern- 
ment and the High Court take advantage* of recent legislation 
and authorise Munsifs to try cases 'up to two thousand rupees 
in value, and give*Small Cause Courts jurisdiction ^up to one 
thousand rupees. This legislation is in accordance with the 
proposals of that distinguished High Court Judge Sir Louis 
Jackson, though in one respect it does not go quite so far as his 
recommendation. He thought that Sadr Munsifs, that is 
Munsifs at District I\ead-quarters, should be authorised to try all 
suits up to Rs. 2,500 in value, and that other Munsifs should 
have similar jurisdiction in suits for money and movable 
property. If Munsifs be vested with jurisdiction up to Rs. 2 000, 
they will absorb much of the work now performed -by 
Sub-Judges, and the distinction between higher and lower 
grade pleaders will, to a great extent, disappear. The change 
may produce some saving to Government, for Munsifs are 
paid less than Sub-jfldges, but I trust that not much account 
will be made of this. The change will be chiefly beneficial 
by relieving Sub-Judges of a portion of their work, and 
so enabling them to dispose more quickly of the remain- 
der. At present they take on the average eight months to 
dispose of a contested case, and about half that time to dis- 
pose of an uncontested one, while appeals often remain 
])cnding for u[)wards of a year. It may .surpri-^e my readers 
to hear tliat uncontested cases last so ’ long as four months, and 
that the average is as miicli as half that of cases in wliich there 
is contention. The reason of this, I believe to be, that the 
figures are rather misleading. Cases not decided after trial are 
regarded as uifcontcstcd, and thus a case which may have been 
hotly contested for months, but is eventually cumpronii.scd, is 
set down as uncontested. There can be no mistake, however, 
about the delay in •deciding appeals. It is well known that 
great and even excessive efforts are made by Judges in the 
interior, and especially by native Judges to show clear files at 
the end of the year. IVobably more decisions are dated 31st 
December than any other day in the year, and yet in spite of 
all such efforts, we find that at the end of 1886, there were over 

•There are only 11 otiftcers in iLe imeiior who aie exclusively iSinall 
Cause Comt Judj;es. Four of them are Knglishintn, and have charge of 
Canto'fnieiU Small Cause Courts. But theie are about 17 officers who are 
either Subordinate Judges with Small Cause Court poweis, or Small 
Cause Couit Judj*es, with powers of a Suboidmate Judge. Many Munsifs 
have also Small Cause Couit poweis, and appaiently the cases decided 
bWhem in this capacity are included in the 88,9^3 cases shown here- 
after as decided by Small Cause Courts, so that all of these should not 
be deducted from the total of cases decided by Munsifs. 
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ten thousand (10,120) appeals pending before District and Sub- 
Judges, and that three hundred of thorn had been pending for 
over a year. How many heartbreak! ngs and sicknesses caused 
by hope deferred are connoted by figures such as these ! 

Seeing that the administration of justice is so important and 
that so much of it is in the hands of the Munsifs, one might 
expect to find them treated with especial consideration by the 
Government. What tlicn is the position of Aliinsifs ? I fear 
that the reply must be that tlioy arc neglected, and that they 
have inany grievances, most of them well-foiindcd, I proceed to 
show more at length what their services are, and how they arc 
rewarded. Though I am writing in August 1888, the report on 
the Administration of Justice in Bengal for 1887 is not yet 
published ( a fact which is itself indicative of over-pressure), and 
I have tliercforc to refer to the report for 1886. h'rom it 
we find that nearly half a million (471,575 arc the exact figures) 
of original suits were decided by the Civil Courts in 1886. and 
that of these, 373,070 were decided by Munsifs, 88,993 by Small 
Cause Court Judges, 8,536 by Subonlinate'Jiidgcs, 537 by Dis- 
trict and Additional Judges, and 499 l)y the High Court, Thus, 
then, we may say that if a pyiamidal tropliy of the outturn 
of justice in Bengal were constructed, similar to that .of the 
outturn of gold from the different colonics, which is a feature in 
an Australian exhibition, the production by the IVIimsifs would 
be represented by a very broad base, while a finely ta[)ercd 
point would stand for that of the High Court. I do not wish 
to convey a wrong impression. .Such a p}’ramid would leave out 
the appellate work of the superior Courts, and would also not 
record the fact (irrelevant to our present subject) that the su- 
perior Courts have executive duties and criminal jurisdiction. Still 
the pyramid would fairly enough represent the fiicts, and its 
configuration would be the natural result of the poverty of 
India, and of the circumstance that Munsifs considerably 
outnumber the other grades of Judges.*’ Supposing that ap- 
peals were included in the trophy aforesaid, the prc^portioiis 
of the pyramid would be somewbat, but not greatly altered, 

• The figures 471.575 do not incliulc tiic work of the so-called Revenue 
Courts, the Collectors and Deputy Collectois in Orissa, for the Hi"h 
Coiuts Annual Statement No. 2 does not include them, thouj»h curiously 
enough Statement No. 2, showing institutions, includes cases instituted in the 
Revenue Courts. The work of the Revenue Courts appears in statement 
No. I. Statement 4 sho’vs that in 1886, 10,627 cases were irstiluted 
frojn the Revenue Courts, and 10,571 disposed of. It would be well 
if statement No. i were made co-extensive with statements 2 and 4. If 
the woik done by the Revenue Courts, i e.^ the rent suits decided by 
them, were added, the figuies would be 482,146. It will be rememb^pA 
that the pin ely Bengali district of Sylhet no longer forms part of Bengal, 
and that its litigation appeals in the statistics for Assam. 
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for, though it is often • shid that every case is appealed, 
the actual facts are 6therwisc. In many cases no appeal 
lies, and recent legislation,*^. the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
has increased the number of such cases ; but apart from 
this, wo find in Lower Bengal the ratio cf appeals to appealable 
cases is only about one-fifih. Curiously enough the ratio of 
appeals is far greater in Bchar than in Lower Bengal or Bengal 
Proper, and it is the high ratio which prevails in Bchar 
which makes the proportion for all Bengal so much 
as 2685. In the Twenty-four Parganas the ratio in 1886 
was 28 per cent., in Rungporc 1773, in Jcssorc 16*42, and in 
Moorshedabad as low as 10*34. There must have been tem- 
porary causes effecting some of the ratios, for otherwise wc 
cannot understand how the contiguous districts of Jcssorc and 
Nuddea should exhibit such different results, the ratio in one 
being i6'42 and in the other 29*07. Ihit nothing except racial 
and educational differences will explain the disproportion be- 
tween Bchar and I^wcr Bengal Even in such proverbially 
litigious districts as Dacca, Bakcrganj and P'aridpur, the 
ratios were only 28 33, 23*11, and 24*50, whereas in Patna the 
ratio was 40*49, in Gya 4478, in Shahabad 38*94, in Tirhoot 39*53, 
and in Saruii 45*07. And these arc not the exceptional figures 
of one )'car. Tlic reports for previous years sliow similar re- 
sults, and the fact is so well known to the High Court, that an 
extra niunl)cr of Sub-Judges has to be posted to Behai* to 
di spose of the appeals. I think that figures, such as the above, 
must be rather a shock to those who believe in the litigious- 
ness * of the Ikngali of the Delta. It is the number of 
appeals rather than that of suits wliiclr is a note of litigiousness. 
Pc(4)lc cannot help going to Court when they are wronged, 
and the fact that plaintiffs win, wlic^lly or paitially, about 78 per 
cent of the eases instituted, (decreed 62*6 per cent, compromised 
14*8) shows that thry have generally been wronged.J- But 
men who persist in appealing from one Court to another 
arc for the most part possessed of a litigious or quarrelsome 

Spirit. In thi'^ respect Behar is the Normandy of Bengal. And 
the result might fairly be anticipated when wc consider how far 
the Bcharis arc behind the Bengalis in cducativ>n,an(l consecjucnt- 
ly in honesty. It is the fashion now-a-days to pit the Ikharis 
against the Bengalis and to represent the former as a superior 

* Sir J Stephen speaks 'of the people of Jicngil as being passionately 
litigious. He infcis this from the gicat number of appeals to Englaiifl, but 
• I aiispect it will found that most of these come from Pehar. Besides, the 
r^ilts of these appeals show tlmt there are often good grounds for making 
them. 

t In the Calcutta Small Cause Court the percentage is still more favour- 
able to plainlififa. In the three years 1884-86, :t was as high as 82. 
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race, and attempts arc even made t6 ^^ovv dissension between the 
two peoples. But in fact the Behari is inferior to the Bengali, 
except in physique, and he has tlie good sense to know this. 
Whatever some officials may say, the Behari is generally on 
friendly terms with the Bengali, and gladly avails himself of his 
services as^a pleader, as a doctor, or as a zamindari servant. 
Naturally he does not like Bengalis to get appointments 
which his sons or cousins might have got, but he knows well 
enough that the former are the better men for the work. A 
similar remark applies to the relations between Mahomedans 
and Hindoos. If the Mahomedans really arc as fit for Govern- 
ment appointments as Hindus, why arc they not to be seen 
alongside of the Hindoos in the walks of life where there can be 
no gueslion of Government patronage ? Why, for instance, are 
thcic only two Mahomedan Pleaders at the Bar of the Twenty- 
four Parganas, and these two, young men just beginning to 
practise ? 

I have seen a good deal of forgery and perjury in the 
course of my service, but 1 never saw so much as wlien I 
was Judge of Patna. I well remember being struck with one 
case, in which the defendant showed a litigiousness and audacity 
unrivalled in Bengal. A Hindu widow sold her husband's 
property to her brothers. The reversioners tried to set aside 
the sale, and the Sadr Diwani set it aside as an out and 
out disposal of the property, but allowed it to stand good 
for the widow s lifetime. The widow, as is often the case with 
Hindoo widows and other annuitants, lived for a great many 
years, but she died at last, and the revcrsiuncis prepared to enter 
upon their property. One would have thought that after the j .uig- 
ment of the Sadr Dewani there was no room for furtlier litiga- 
tion, and that the lady’s brothers \yould have retired from the 
field. Not so. They raised the plea, so dear to defendants, 
of limitation, and said that the widvnv hack really died fifteen 
years before, and that consequently the reversioners had lost their 
title ! In support of tliis pica they led into the witness- 
box one hoary headed swain after another to depose that the 
lady had died 15 or 20 years ago, and th:'*" they ha<l seen her 
cremated ! There were no documents, and the absurdity of the 
defence was apparent. To say that the reversioners had slept 
over their rights for 15 or 20 years after so zealously fighting for 
tnem during the lady’s lifetime, was, to use the homely but 
graphic simile of their Pleader, as if a man had with great 
labour and expense cooked himself a good dinner, and when all 
was ready and nothing remained but to fall to and cat, had left 
the dishes untouched, and sat down hungry and supperlcss, 
Beharis have many good qualities, and in one respect at least 
they are superior to Bengalis. They do not beat their wives ; 
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at least, if they do, their wiires are not the poor weaklings that 
they often are in Bengal, and do not die incontinently of a rup- 
tured spleen, and so we have few cases of wife-murder in Behar. 
But in litigiousness, and in the practice of forgery and perjury, 
the Beharis are considerably worse then the Bengali. 

But I must return from this digression and state tte precise 
number of appeals decided by the Superior Courts in the interior 
in i886, i e., of appeals both from Munsifsand from Sub-Judges. 
It amounted to 19,997 or about onc-twenticth of the cases 
decided by these Courts, Of these 11,453 * or more than half 
(57‘24 per cent.) were confirmed, and 3 587 (17*94 per cent.) ab- 
.solutcly and finally reversed. Munsifs then do most of the work. 
Tlicy are like the English yeomen who decided the battles of 
Cres.sy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. The burden and heat of the 
day mainly falls upon them, just as the administration of 
criminal justice falls mainly on Deputy Magistrates. It cannot 
be otherwise ; for as we have seen, their numbers exceed those of 
the other grades. Tiiere are about 240 Munsifs employed in 
Bengal, either temporarily or permanently, whereas there are only 
30 District and Additional Judges, and 48 or 49 Sub-Judges. 
Munsifs’ Courts are also the most profitable to Government. In 
1886 tlicy contributed more than 30^^ lakhs out of the 
Rs. 37,30,000 which represented the net profit to Govern- 
ment from the Civil Courts, f The value of each suit, and 
con.scqucntly the amount of the stamp duty, is less tlian that of a 
suit in the higher courts, but, like third class railway passengers, 
their number is so great that they contribute the bulk of the 
profits. What, then, is the position of Munsifs ? I am afraid it 
must be said that they are treated as Peter, Martin and Jack 
were dealt with* when they appeared in public without shoulder- 
knots. They arc shown into the back seats. Probity is commended 
and .starves, says Juvenal. It cannot be said that Munsifs arc 
starved. Tliey get feir pay Jind have pensions when they 
retire, but neither can it be said that they get commcndaticin. 
** Laudanter ” cannot be said of them. The man whom offi- 
cialism delights to honour is the smart executive, who displays 
a vigour beyond the law,J who never makes difficulties, and is 
indefatigable in getting up subscriptions and in working See. 21 1 

* By a mistake in statement N. of the High Court Report for 1886, these 
li»453 entered ‘‘ compromised.” 

t I believe that the only Civil Courts which do not pay their expenses aie 
the Cantonment Small Cause Courts. At least, that at Dinapore used to 
entail a small loss on Government. 

JlWe think our Reviewer is mistaken in supposing that execiilive 
beyond the. law meets with commendation. As for using official 
influence to get subscriptions for objects which cannot benefit the sub- 
scribers, we know that now-a-days, whatever it may have been in the past, 
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of the Penal Code. An old native Deputy once startled me by 
observing — “ Sir, we Deputy Magistrates are like Holloway’s 
ointment/’ “ How so said I?” “Oh,” replied the Deputy, 
“ because, wc are applied to every thing/’ Surely this is 
quite as good as Loid Roseberry’s remark about the title 
of Emprd'ss being “ for external application only/’ I have 
said that Munsifs have many grievances. A small one 
is, that they have no orderlies. The newly appointed Deputy 
or Sub-Deputy has his chaprassy, but the oldest Munsif has 
not, 'and if he wants his cutcherry-box taken to Court, he 
must employ his own servant or a process-server. Generally 
the latter does duty, but the Munsif is at the same time 
in fear and trembling lest a hyper-conscientious Judge denounce 
him in an inspection-report. Another grievance is that they 
do not get the Calcutta Gazette, and so cannot beguile their soli- 
tude with seeing the latest tiJinsfers and promotions, or even get 
the earliest notice of a public holiday or of a High Court 
circular.* The monotony and severity of itheir work are more 
substantial hardships. I'hcy work very hard and under un- 
healthy conditions. They have always more work for the day 
than they can get through. Tiicrc arc always witnesses who 
have to be sent away une.xamincd, and pleaders to each of whom 
they have to say as P'clix did to St. Paul — “ Go thy way for 
this time ; when I have a convenient season I will call for 
thee.” There are no breaks in their work. It is the same 
thing from Monday till Saturday and from January to De- 
cember. They cannot have any pleasant j)icnic.s, such as the 
cold weather tour supplies to executive ofiicers — picnics (Ikin- 
bhojon, feasts in the woods.-f- as the Ikngalis call them) whose 
pleasure is enhanced by the guests being . paid for their 
presence. If my readers could see the- miserable dens in which 
so many Munsifs spend their days, they would iK>t be surprised 
at so many of them breaking down, at their becoming mart3TS 
to dyspepsia, or perishing of diabetes. A shoit run by train 
will convince any one, that even so close to the lamp as in 
tlie Twenty-four Parganas, Mun.sifs Courts arc little better 
than hovels. For instance, if one goes to Diamond Harbour, 
lie will find that to get to the Munsifs Court, he has to 
walk some distance from the Railway station, and to cross in a 
ferry-boat a deep and wide tidal khal with slimy banks, and 

nothing can be inoic distasteful and even hateful to nine District ^Ofiicers 
out of ten, if not to ail. Many have icfused to recognize even quasi-ofticial 
“ whips” in such matters. — E d.] 

• This grievance has been recently removed. 

+. [Behar may have some diy and pleasant topes to pitch a lent in. But 
does travelling allowance compensate for camping in paddy-fields and 
pestilential jungles ?— Ed.J 
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when he arrives at the Court-house, he will see four Munsifs 
and their establishments .crowded into a small two-storied 
building whicli will at most accommodate two Courts. It may- 
be thought that the two stories are a mark *of luxury, but in 
fact the house is less convenient than a'good thatched bungalow. 
It is pucka and two-storied merely to give the inmates an 
opportunity of escaping from a stornx-wave. It was nc*vcr con- 
templated that the lower storey would be inhabited ; it was 
intended merely as a pedestal to the upper storey. At llaraset, 
still nearer Calcutta, and which in the good old days was a 
Magistrate’s head-quarters, the traveller will find two Munsifs 
occupying the lower floor of a small house while the Deputy 
Magistrate sits overhead. Nca*- at hand is a spacious struc- 
ture, once, perhaps, inhabited by j*olly cadets, but which now 
holds a few short term prisoners. One would think that it 
would be easy to reverse matters, to put the Munsifs and 
Magistrate into the large building and the six or seven pri- 
soners into the .small bungalow, but such measures arc too 
tran.sparcntly effective, •and resemble too closely Cyrus’ method 
with the bo)'S and their cloaks, to meet with executive 
approbation. I am anxious not to overstate tlie case, or to 
Jippcar to treat the matter otherwise tlian with judicial calm. I 
therefore proceed to quote from official reports, in order to sliow'- 
that I do not use stronger language than has been cmiiloyed by 
Justice Prinsep and other Judges of tiic High Court. 

The subject of the accommodation for Munsifs’ Courts was 
especially noticed by the High Court in their Reports for 18S3 
and 1884. In that for 1883, wc have the following weighty* 
paragraph : — 

The surolns revenue derived from the Civil Courts is so large, that the 
Judges desire to take the present opportunity of di awing allcniion to the 
very insufficu nt expcndiiuie which die Government has, in recent yeais, 
found It pos-iilde to devote to the impiovemcnt of judicial buildings in tlie 
Miifassal. The condition Oj^ these buildings has been frequently brought 
to notice, and must be presumed to be known to the Government tiiiuiigh 
the repoits of the Public Works officials. Many of these are, from tlu ir 
constuiction and appearance, totally unfit for Courts of Justice, and llie 
majority of these aic fiom their liability to tiie, exposure to damp or 
other causes, unsuitable for the safe custody of valuable documents It is 
not reasonable to expect that an officer silting in a confined, dark, damp, 
ofiice, into which his utmost efforts cannot import decent oidei, should t.ike 
that intciest in the pioper disposal of the lecoids, and in the nentne.'-s of 
his pioceedings, which is essential to the pioper peifonnancc of his duties. 

In 187% after a lengthy conespondence with the JLiovcinmcnt of IJeugal, it 
vims decided that new Court houses should be built for Munsifs and 
Subordinate Judges ona^siandard plan, and that a sum of about Rai. 
50,000 should be set apart yearly for that pin pose and for impioving the 
aire;idy existing buildings. The pi omised expenditure, thougli iii'iifficient 
for tlie purpose, was welcomed by the Couit, as hein^ in excess of that of 
previous years, and as likely, at all events, to improve the condition of the 

VOL. LXXXYII.] 22 
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worst Coutts. Since the year 1878, however, in only one year has the full 
amount been allotted. In one year the aniojunl allotted fell short by about 
Rs. 1.500 of the sum specihed, and in the remaining years, the expenditure 
has fallen short of the nromiaed amount by more than one-fouith. During 
the current year the estimated expenditure is a little over a quarter of a 
lac of rupees, and all lecent references to the Government of 'Bengal on the 
subject of new Couit-houses for particular stations have been met with the 
reply, that owing to want of funds it has not been found possible to make 
any progress with the new Court-house. 

This is followed by extracts from the district Reports giving 
descriptions of the Court-houses. I select the following 
passages : — 

Dinagepore , — The Court house at Hcmtabad is an old ricketty, straw 
thatched kacha building, and liable to take fiie, being adjacent to the local 
bazaar. The buildings at Thakurgaon, Chintamcn and Patnitolah are also 
thatched. The house at the last mentioned station is ill arranged for light, 
feesh air, and coolness.’* 

The next extract gives us the state of things in a metropolitan 
district : — 

Nuddea , — The Couit at Chiiadanga is held in q, bungalow with one room 
couipiising an area of 20 cubits by 21, in which the office is also accommo- 
dated, while that at Meherpur is held in a th.itchcd mat walled building, the 
office of the Court being accommodated in the verandahs. A new Couit- 
house has been sanctioned for Bongong, but no action has been taken in 
the matter, because the site for the building has not been selected. 
The Court at Ransghat is held in a daik and ill-ventilated thatched hut 
with very limited accommodation, &c., and infested with white ants. The 
office is held in the verandahs. 

Here is a graphic description of the woes of the copyists 
at Patna : — 

Patna , — The Couit buildings arc exceedingly defective, owing to the 
increase of business. The copyists sit in a vciand.di whe;e they aie fio- 
zen by the noith wind in the winter, gulled by the west wind in the 
season, and wetted by every heavy showci dining the la'i'ns. 

Poor copyist.s, their distresses remind us of those of Prome- 
theus on the Caucasus. 

Rajshahye , — The Maldah Court house consists of some low, ill-venti- 
lated and dingy out-offices attached to the Collectoraie Cutcherries. 

Rungpore , — At the outlying Munsifi*;, there are still the same wretched 
mat and thatch buildings. The Julpaiguri Suboidinate Judge’s Com t-house 
is a mat building with an iron loof and board^^d lloors, the noise made 
by the voices and the feet of the office c:>tablisbmei.t and the public, is such 
as to render it out of the question to work there. The Subordinate 
Judge consequently works at his piivatc bungalow. 

It should be acknowledged that this building was construct- 
ed as an improvement.'' The old civil buildings were mat 
bungalows which had probably descended to the position of 
Courts after having been part of the cantonment. They were 
burnt down and hundreds of suits and documents werc/.!es- 
troyed. Corrugated iron was employed at the reconstruction 
as a preservative against fire, but unfortunately Julpaiguri is 
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in the plains, and the iron roof makes the rooms very hot in 
spite of felt The rains are also heavy there, and the pitter- 
patter of the rain drops on the roof makes it difficult to hear 
what is going on inside the Court. • 

Here "is the account of the Munsifi at Diamond Harbour 
which I have already described from my own observation : — 

The present buildin" at Diamond Harbour, erected in 1871, does not 
affoid sufficient accommodation for the thiee Mimsifs stationed there. The 
third Munsif, with the establishments of the three Munsifs, is accommo- 
dated in the lower stoiey, which is utterly unfit for habitation. The Court 
should be lernovcd to the railway side of the Diamond Harbour creek, 
as being more convenient to the public. 

The subject is rc.sumcd in the report for 1S84, and a number 
of fresh extracts from District Reports arc given. I cull from 
them the following remarks : — 

Bhaitgulpore , — The want of room in the Coiut-honscs at head-quarters 
is seriously felt. The English, accounts, and Nazir’s establishment are 
accoininodcited in what was oiiginally a naiiow verandah. The transfor- 
mation of the vcrandahs*inlo looms, has made the judges Court-house very 
oppicssive during the hot weather. At Banka, a building for the Munsifs 
Court has been promised at intervals during the past decade, but it still 
remains a possibility. 

the outlying stations things are rather worse than before. 
All (the Courts) are liable to speedy and total dcstiiiction from fire, and 
are by no means fit to be the receptacles of valuable documents. 

Mr, Justice Prinsep made the following remarks after his tour 
of inspection 

ChUfitL^oni (, — The contrast between the Court-houses allowed to Subor*- 
dinale Magistrates and to the Subordinate Civil Judges is veiy sti iking, 
and tends very seiiously and improperly to affect the position and dignity 
of the latter. This is more appaienl at sub-divisional stations, where the 
Deputy Magistrate has not only an excellent Court-room and office, but 
is piovidcd also with a comfortable official rcsideiicc, While the Munsifs 
Couitlsheld in a hut, and the Munsif himself is obliged to obtain the 
best accommodation which the village can afford, generally of the meanest 
description. I looked in tat the Magistiate’s Coiuts at Chittagong, and 
found them infinitely superior to those suoplied to the Civil Courts. The 
difficulty frequently experienced by Munsifs in obt.iining a decent habita- 
tion separates them from their families, whom they are obliged to leave 
with their relatives or fi lends, and this puts then to much discomfort and 
expense. It would be confeiiing a substantial benefit on the Judicial 
Seivicc, if at stations whcie respectable house accommodation cannot be 
procured, a modeiate kutcha house was built by Government and let to 
the Munsif at a fair rent. The constant changes which arise from the 
necessities of the public service alone prevent any Munsif from building a 
house fier himself, even if he has sufficient Available capital, for he 
cannot be certain that it will be taken by his successor. If such houses 
were built by Government, they would be built on the unclei standing 
that the rent should be deducted from the Munsif's pay, so that there 
Wcvild be no such risk, , 

Sytahiib(ui,-^*X\\(i, increase of work has necessitated the appointment of 
two additional Munsifs, who hold their courts in a small bungalow rented 
from a missionary, and distant about So yards from the other Court- 
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houses. These bungalows are dark, dirty, and exposed to dust, rain and 
beat. The Government building (occupied by the Subordinate Judge and 
First Munsif) is certainly unfit for occupation by any court. As Mr. 
Justice Loch remarked in 1866, there is hardly room to turn. In this 
hut I found a Civil Judge tiymg a suit against Government involving 
property vajued at one lakh of rupees. If this building is unsuitable for 
occupation^ as a court, it is difficult to condemn, in sufficient strong terms, 
the hovel in which the two other Munsifs weie administering Justice. 
Light and air were admitted only through the doors at which The public 
entered, and they were exposed to the full force of a high wind laden with 
heat and dust. In cloudy weather or late in the aft.:rnoon, it must be 
impossible to see to read or write, without straining, tlie eyesight. The 
wails and roofs were covered with dirt, dust and cobwebs. Iir fact, the 
building was altogether unfit for human occupation, and can be best 
described as an out-bouse to a farmer in which only a pony or even meaner 
domestic animal* would ordtnaiily be kept. And yet in spite of remon- 
sifance, officeis of Government, of education and respectability ate expect- 
ed to dispense justice day afier day, and to maintain, in such a place, the 
semblance of some dignity in the eyes of the public The Courts at Arrah 
arc the worst 1 have ever seen, and yet Arrah is a place of some importance, 
e.'isily accessible and constantly visited by the highest Government officials! 

I have difficulty in accenting the usiiahanswer of want of funds, 

when I constantly find excellent offices built for every other Depaitment. 

Courts of the four Munsifs aie held in a small pucca 
hou^e, 200 01 300 yards distant, which is diity, out of repair, and too small 
for the pill pose. If the house were piopeily repaired, it might- be used 
for three Munsifs. There is no room at all for the fouith Munsif, who 
is compelled to hold his Court in an extremely small verandah exposed 
to sun and rain. 

On my way from Barisal to Khulna, I stopned for a short 
time at Bagirhat, where two Mutisrfs were sitting in Couits constructed 
after the standard pattern. The thatched erections were clean and airy, 
but they hardly afforded sufficient accommodation for the MunsiPs offices! 
The Munsifs find some difficulty in obtaining decent habitations for 
themselves. On the other hand, the Deputy Magistrate, also a native 
gentleman, was located in an upper storied pucca building, the property 
of Government, on the upper floor of which he lived’' reiU-tiee, holding 
his Court below. The contrast is very staking, and cannot but injiuiousiy 
affect the estimation in which the Munsif and Civil Courts are held by the 
public. j 

These remarks arc endorsed by the High Court as follows: 

The Judges believe that they would fail in their duty both to Govern- 
ment and to the public, if they refiained from drawing attention to the 
generally unsatisfficioiy condition of the judicial buildings in the distiict 
vi Bengal. As a matter of economy, the best and most efficient judicial 
woik cannot be done in rooms or buildings not only not adapted 
for the pm pose, but unsuitable in the many ways which aie men- 
tiv)ned in the reports of District Officers. It is not to the honour or 
Cl edit of a groat Government that one of its highest functions— the ad- 
ministration of justice— should be performed in wretched, ill litrlued, and 
dilapidated huts in which humble peasants would scarce be'*content to 
find a dwelling. Having regard to the attention paid to the offices (and 
even residences at. sub-divisional stations) of the executive offijers' oT 
Government, and the expenditure annually incurred in erecting ^^liew 
buildings for their accommodation, the neglect shown to the indispeiisable 


We have heard of High Dutch, is this High Couilese for pig } 
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requirements of the Judicial Department is the more noticeable, and the 
native commiiiiity cannot but make a comparison unfavourable to the 
estimation in which Government holds the members of the Subordinate 
Judicial Service. The revenue derived by the aState from the Judicial 
Department is so large and constantly incieasing, that after making every 
allowance necessary for financial pressure and financial exigencies, reason- 
able provision may faiily be made for the regular annual expenditure of 
such a sum as will keep existing Couit-houses in proper repair iind piovide 
for the gradual erection in the district of proper buildings, and, wlicre 
absolutely necessaiy, (as in Sub-divisions) residences for the Judicial 
Department of Government. ” 

It docs not appear that these grave remonstrances and re- 
presentations have had much effect. AH tliafc is said on the 
point in the report for 1886, is that the subject of the improve- 
ment of the buildings occupied as Civil Courts, particularly by 
the Munsifs, has been frequently brought to the notice of 
Government, and is gradually receiving attention. 

The above extracts relieve me from the necessity of saying 
much more on the subject. I will add that even when proper 
Munsifs Courts ar(» built, a want of consideration is olten 
shown in selecting sites, or in providing reasonably comfortable 
surroundings. For instance a new Munsifs Couit was built 
at the Sub-division of Bchar, but instead of placing it clo.se 
to the Sub-Treasury where a site had already been selected 
and which was the proper place for a Court having constant 
dealings with the local Treasury, the building was erected at 
the distance of a mile from the Sub-divisional head-quarters. 
Tin's was done in spite of the remonstrance of the District 
Judge, and solely because the Magistrate thought that tlip 
proximity of the Mun.sifs Court-house might be inconve- 
nient to the Sub-divisional officer on account of the noise 
made by the •suitors. Then, again, it would seem clear that 
the Small Cause Court of Patna, if not all the Courts, should 
be located within the city,* and not four or five miles away 
at Bankiporc, but this has not been done. The important 
Sub-Division of Baih of which .so many have heard in con- 
nection with the name of Mr. Vincent, lost its Munsifs Couit 
after having had one for many years, because rent-suits were 
transferred to the Collectors. The.se suits have long since come 
back to the Civil Courts, but the Barh Munsiti has not been 
restored, and people have to go for their rent-suits to 
Bankiporc, forty miles away. At Barripore in the Twenty- 
Four .Varganas there arc two Munsifs’ Courts, and the work 
is heavy enough for even more Courts. But the Munsifs live 
out there in the jungle and without society, for a Magistrate, 
who disliked Sub-divisions because they increased work, had that 

* Patna is the second city in Bengal and has a population of over 
1 50,000. 
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at Baripore abolished. The Muns^fs remain, but it is very 
inconvenient that there should be no treasury at hand, and 
no adequate police, protection. The removal of the Sub- 
division has also diminished the numbers and efficiency of 
the local bar. 

As regards the proposal of Mr. Justice Prinsep that Go- 
vernment should build residences for Munsifs, I fear that it 
is never likely to be carried out. A simpler plan, or at least 
one which could be carried out without expenditure of Govern- 
ment money, would be to appoint Munsifs to their Stations for 
five years certain, and to insist on their successors taking over 
their dwelling-houses at a valuation, or on a fair rent. If this 
were done, I think that IMunsifs and landowners would be 
encouraged to build gootl dwelling-houses. It would only be 
necessary to make an arrangement of this kind in out-of-tlie-way 
places where dwelling-houses are not otherwise procurable. It 
is the frequent transfers of officers which dishearten private 
landlords, and prevent them from builcl^ing houses, or from 
keeping them in repair. For instance, at Faridpur and other 
small stations, houses have been allowed to fall to ruins because 
the owners had no certainty of getting tenants, A married man 
would bo succeeded by a bachelor who chummed with somebody 
else, instead of living in his predecessor s house, or who in ex- 
treme cases would make shift to live in a tent or a boat 

One of the heaviest grievances of the Munsifs is that virtually 
they do not get privilege leave. They cannot get such leave 
except on proof of urgent necessity, and then only on half pay, 
except under special circumstances. It is an aggravation of this 
grievance that the rule is of recent introduction. Fomerly they 
got their privilege leave like other officers. It must be admitted, 
I think, that the rule is somewhat harsh and unfair. District 
Judges get privilege leave as well as’15 da}'s at the time of the 
pujahs, and High Court Judges not only get privilege leave and 
vacation leave, but arc allowed the exceptional advantage of 
tacking the one on the other, so that leave for a month gives 
them three months’ holiday. The reason assigned for not 
granting Munsifs (and Sub-Judges) privilege leave is, that they 
get vacation leave. But in fact they do not get the whole of it. 
They lose a day or two generally as they have their corres- 
pondence to dispose off. Moreover, it is the practice of the 
High Court and the Government, to transfer Munsifs at vajCation 
time. Every Durga Pujah brings with it a Gazette conveying 
the annual reliefs (?) of the rank and file of the judicial army, and 
thus many Munsifs have to spend their vacation on the wing, 
so to speak, in order that they may be at their post by t^le 
time the Courts re-open. It may be said that there is a rule 
which gives them compensation for this, as they arc entitled to 
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joining time, and if they have to join in vacation time, they 
will afterwards get a corre*sponding amount of privilege leave. 
But there is the barrier to this, that privilcge.leave, even on half 
pay, is only granted to Munsifs on proof of “ urgent necessity.’* 

Another grievance, and one which thv. High Court has 
endeavoured to remove, is that when a Subordinate Judge or a 
Miinsif of a higher grade takes leave, the post is not filled up. 
Thus, if a Miinsif on Rs. 400 takes furlough, a locum tenens 
is appointed on Rs. 200, and no promotion is given to the 
Miinsif who is on Rs. 300. 

The new Civil Courts Act XII of 1887, has not improved the 
position of the Munsifs. On the contrary, it has taken from 
them the power which they formerly had of appointing their 
minisLcrial officers. It is difficult to understand why such a 
retrograde step was taken. Munsifs are the persons mos’t 
interested in having efficient establishments, and now they 
cannot even appoint a peon. The appointment must be made 
by the District Judge. • The rule applies to all the Subordinate 
Courts, though one would think that a Siil^ordinate Judge, who is 
entrusted with the trial of cases worth lacs of rupees, might at 
least be allowed to appoint a peon on Rs. 8 a month. The 
change is certainly a slight on the Subordinate Judiciary, and 
coming at about the same time with an executive order depriving 
Subordinate Judges and Munsifs of tlie control of expenditure 
for petty contingencies, it has had an irritating and depressing 
effect. Forniciiy Munsifs could spciid Rs. 12 and Sub-Judges 
Ks. IS a month on contingencies, and the con.sciousness that, 
ilie money was at their control, and that savings could be 
utilized for improvements, .such as a chair or a clock, 
was an iiiccntwc to economy, but now all the money 
is in the hands of the District judge. 

But of all the ills that Munsifs flesh is heir to, none is equal 
to that of overwork, it is disheartening to an officer to find 
that he cannot, by any amount of labour, keep his files clear. 
Do what he will, the work kills into arrears, and every month 
he has to write lengthy explanations of what needs no ex- 
planation, except that of want of time. The High Court 
is fully aware of the reality of this grievance and has 
struggled manfully to redress it. In their report for 18S6 they 
point out the great increa.se of work which has taken place of 
late yer^'s, and say, “ Tlie additional work tjius thrown upon the 
Munsifs Court is very con.sidcrablc. It presses most upon 
the ministerial cstabli-shments, which have not yet been 
strengthened. It is very creditable tliat this work has been 
don\i at all, thougli, under existing circumstances, there are 
good grounds for apprelicnding that it has occasionally not 
been done with the care that it should demand.” 
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In another part of the report"they give a table of cases' 
pending at the end of each year in tfte Court of the Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs for the eleven years from 1876 to 1886. 
This shows that the arrears have steadily increased year after 
year, and that whereas at the end of 1876 there were only 1,377 
cases pending before the Sub-Judges, and 35,895 before tlie 
Munsifs, there were at the end of 1886, 2,320 cases pending 
before the Sub-Judges, and 69.637 before the Munsifs ! The 
High Couit may well say at the end of such a table — ** The 
figures indicate an accumulation of business, and a serious 
impediment to ,the regularly sustained action of the Court.” 
It should be borne in mind, too, that arrears have only been 
kept from lising even higher, by an amount of labour and a haste 
i.n decision which are incompatible with the proper administra- 
tion of justice. The heaviest part of the woik falls on Munsifs 
at outlying stations. There they have nothing else to do but 
work, for no relaxation or amusement is to be had and they arc 
often separated from tlicir families. Thty cannot get relief by 
having cases transferred to another Court, as can be done at head- 
quarters. Officials and non-officials who pass their career in hill- 
stations and cities have no idea how judges and magistrates 
work in the Mofussil. How, for the most part, they are, and 
are corrpellod to be slaves to their work, and do or think 
of little else. When a man who has spent most of his 
time in remote and unpopular districts comes to Calcutta, 
he undergoes a disenchantment similar to that experienced 
by Luther when he went to Rome. lie had thought to 
find religion in its palmy state in Italy, and he found 
nothing but indifference. So, too, the Mofussil officer, when 
tiansferred from such a Robinson Crusoe's island as Dakhin 
Shahbazpur, or from the wilds of Dinagepore to Calcutta, 
comes brimful of enthusiasm abqut his work, and disposed to 
talk of nothing else. He looks forwjtrd with delight to the 
prospect of discussing knotty points with kindred spirits, but 
he soon finds out that nobody cares to listen to him, or to 
advise him. “ Shop ” is voted slow unless it turns upon the 
question of promotion and allowances. Luxury and lawn-tennis 
put long office-hours to flight, and the ingenuous vvoodlander 
is made aware that the days of plain living and high thinking 
are no more ! 

The High Court pemark, that the subject of the impmvement 
C>f Munsifs Court-houses is gradually receiving attention, implies 
that something has been done within the last two or three 
years, and I am aware that two stately piles of Law-courts 
have recently Been erected at Faridpur and Maimansk^gh,* 


* [A palatial pile at Pubna also was completed last year.— Ed.] 
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But the very latest repoit 'of the Ili^h Court shows that the 
evil of over-pressure of vfork has not been mitigated. 

In the Report for 1886 vve find the following : — * 

“Expeiience has satisfied the High Court that Sub-Judges are over- 
burdened with work, and that like Munsifs they aie compelled to under- 
take more than they Can possibly perform with due regard to efficiency. . . 
At the end of 1886 there weie under trial (before the Sub-judges) 2 320 
original suits and 10 120 appeals. . . . An examination of the returns 
show, that at the end of 1886, 300 appeals had been pending for more 
than twelve months, and 2,450 for petiods between nine and twelve months. 
Of these case-, 190 appeals cf tlie longer period were in title suits and 87 
in rent-suits, while 1,450 appeals in title suits and r,ooo in rent suits had 
been before the Courts for the lesser term. This cannot be regai tied as a 
satisfactory condition of the Lower Appellate Courts/^ 

I think that there can be no difference of opinion about 
the truth of the last remark, and when we find that' 87 
appeals in suits for rent had been pending for a year, and 1,000 
for periods varying from six months to twelve months, \vc can 
sec that landlords ai‘e not altogether without justification in com- 
plaining of the Civil Courts. It is not improbable that the plain- 
tiffs in many of these 1,087 cases had to pay their land revenue 
and cesses out of borrowed money! It appears that the 
delay in disposing of appeals has struck tlic Bengal Gov- 
ernment, for in the General Summary prefixed to the Ad- 
ministration Report for 1886-87, we find the following lemarks ; 

In the Courts of the interior only 21.384 (appeal.s) were 
decided out of 45 257 pending before them. The arrears were 
most marked in District Judges’ Courts, in which, out ^of 
26,295 (appeals), only 7,502, or a little more than a quarter, 
were decided.” This last observation shows that the com- 
piler of the summary was altogether innocent of any acquaint- 
ance with the practice of the Civil Courts. All appeals, with one 
or two insignificant exceptions, are filed before the District Judge, 
and so appear, in thf first instance, in his returns. lie afterwards 
clistiil)utcs most of them to the Additional and Subordinate 
Judges, but as it is of no use to send these Courts cases until 
they have leisure to hear them, he commonly retains on his file a 
number of unallotted appeals. This fact, and also the circum- 
stance that appeals are not usually transferred until notices have 
been issued and served on the respondents, increase the 
number of appeals nominally pending before the District Judge, 
and ^produce the large remands noticed in tlie summary. 
But the figures do not, in reality, mean that District Judges 
arc slower tlian Sub-Judges in the disposal of appeals. 

After making the observations quoted above, the High Court 
proceeds as follows to urge upon Governmunt that more money 
should be spent on the administration of Civil Justice : — 

“ The High Court has less hesitation in pressing this on the Government, 
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as the gradual increase of litigation, for many years past, has placed at 
the disposal of Government a considerable increase of revenue, and it 
is notorious that the establishment of every additional Munsifs Court 
is an additional source of revenue, while every Sub-Judge’s Court is 
self-supporting. The net receipts fiom the Civil Courts have been already 
set out. Whatever may be the opinion enteitaincd regarding the charges 
which can be. properly set off against these receipts, many of which have 
been only recently claimed and do not meet with the acceptance of the 
High Court, it is sufficient to point to the gradual growth of the receipts, 
which much exceed the most sanguine expectations of those who are 
responsible for the imposition of the present scale of fees. Therefore, 
whether regarded as an actual surplus, or as a considerable accession to 
the public revenue, a claim may be fairly made to the allotment of such 
portion of these funds as is absolutely necessary to enable the Court to 
deal with the additional business. 

In respect to the ministerial establishment attached to the Subordinate 
Courts, there has long been an absolute necessity for a revision of 
salaries and an increase of officers. The matter has been frequently 
pressed on the Local Government, but without any satishictory result. . . . 
The business falling on the ministerial establishment is responsible and 
often important, and in consequence of the inability of the regular minis- 
terial establishment to pci form it, a portion of it h,as to be put into the 
hands of unpaid officers who, under the circumstances, work under little 
or no supervision and under no responsibility. The infinite mischief le- 
suiting from such a system needs no description.” 

An inspection of a Civil Court will convince one of the 
truth of the above remarks. The work of the Court is only 
got though by employing unpaid apprentices and persons 
nominally borne on the roll of process-servers. The apprentice 
system was introduced many years ago as a sort of legalisa- 
tion of corruption, and as an indispensable help to the Courts. 
Blit it has turned out a failure, except as enabling Govern- 
ment to get a great deal of work done without payment. 
Capable men will not work without wages in Bengal any more 
than they will do so elsewhere, and whenever an apprentice has 
any brains, he goes off to other employment. The incomj)Ctcnt 
remain, and arc such a sorry lot, that* when ap[)ointment falls 
vacant in the office, it cannot be given to one of them. They, 
therefore, remain hangers-on in the office until they have 
given Government five years of their lives without reward. 
After this they are sent adrift, or at last arc liable to have 
Ihcir services dispensed with pour encoiiragcr les autres. 

It is sometimes thought and said by executive officers that 
the pressure of work on the Civil Court clerks is due to the 
inordinate number of explanations and figured statements 
which they are required to prepare. But this is a mistake. 
The returns prescribed by the High Court are neither elabo- 
rate or grievous, and might be increased with advantage. F*or 
instance, it would be useful if the Courts had to give rcturrj^ 
of the number of witnesses detained for more than one day, 
such as are furnished by the Criminal Couits. This would do 
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more perhaps than anythin* else to convince the higher 
authorities that the Courts have too much to do. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that the rcturns.prescribed by the 
High Court arc no more than a judge would prepare for 
his own satisfaction, if they were not already enjoined. The 
only respect, in which returns might be curtailed, is the lengthy 
explanations required from the Courts when cases have been 
pending for a certain number of months. The writing of such 
explanations involves the giving a history of the progress of 
each case, and it is an aggravation of tbe grievance of having 
too much to do, to have to explain at length why you could 
not do it all. However, truth compels us to admit, that 
in the matter of figured statements and calls for explanation, 
the little finger of a Commissioner s Personal Assistant is thicker 
than the loins of the Ilon’blc High Court Judges* 

Turning from the grievances of the Munsifs, I have a few 
words to say about their qualifications. I fear that it must be 
admitted that they ar^ not the flower of the Native Bar. There 
are men of distinguished ability in their ranks, and nearly all 
of them are hard-working and intelligent, but the average of 
efficiency is not so high as it might be. One reason of this 
is, that Munsifs arc chosen when they arc young and inex- 
perienced. They must, I believe, be under thirty, when ap- 
pointed, and as a rule they arc chosen much earlier. The 
judicial faculty is one of slow growth, and probably no one 
should be appointed a Judge until he is thirty. As the Native 
proverb has it, those things should be old, hakim, hakim, 
hamam. There is a rule that no one shall be appointed a 
Munsif until he has been three years at the bar, but this appa- 
rently does not. apply to acting appointments, and so a man 
may be made a Muusif who has spent most of the three years 
in filling temporary posts, and who has scarcely ever held a 
brief. Pleaders of gofd practice w ill not accept Munsifships, 
and a man who has prospects of success is shy of accepting 
the appointment, for he knows that he will not be confirmed 
at once. He will have to act for 3 or 4 months at a time in 
disagreeable and out-of-the-way places for a year or two, and 
this implies the ruin of his practice. He cannot gather 
clients or become known to the public when suitors are aware 
that at any moment he may be called away to act as a 
Munsit The training which he gels j^s an acting Munsif, 
is perhaps inferior to what he could have got at the bar. As Sir 
Louis Jackson remarked — ‘‘ Our Munsifs arc commonly appoint- 

•'We can fully endorse this. \Vc undcr-state tHe fact in calling the 
P. Ara whale for explanations, and a veritable bloodhound for discrepant 
figures.— Ed ] 
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c\l fresh from college, and are consequently as new to the affairs 
of life as they are to office. Thus prepared for the Bench (now- 
a-days I believe with a good deal of undigested law in their 
heads) they are often planted in a small Mofussil village with 
no greater potentate at hand than the Police Inspector ; no 
public oixnion ; no superior within visiting distance ; surround- 
ctl by obsequious amlah and ignorant pleaders. These arc not 
conditions favourable to the strenuous exertions of a man's 
powers of mind.” The isolation which Sir Louis Jackson here 
speaks of is peculiarly the lot of the acting man or novice, that is, 
of the man who is most in need of guidance. Naturally the 
new man gets the worst and least popular stations, that is, 
those where there is no subdivision, few pleaders, and no law- 
library. On a similar principle an unintelligent or idle officer is 
punished by being transferred to a remote district, regardless of 
the fact that it is the remote districts which most require able 
Judges and Magistrates. For it is in remote districts that officers 
have most power, and their idiosyncrasi(;3 arc most dangerous. 
It would be a good plan if pleaders were occasionally 
appointed permanently, without having to remain for an 
indefinite period in the position of acting ]\Iunsifs. In .some cases 
they might even be appointed at once to Sub-Judgeshrps with- 
out having to go through the grade of Munsif. There seems 
no reason why this should not be done, when pleaders arc occa- 
sionally appointed directly to the High Court. A man who is ap- 
pointed to act, almost invariably ends by becoming confirmed, 
and I doubt if any acting Munsif has ever failed to be made piicca 
on the ground of unfitness. It would therefore appear, that 
there is little or no risk in making the appointments permanent 
from the first. Men are appointed on probati<?n in the Subor- 
dinate Executive Services because tlicy have afterwards to un- 
dergo examinations, and if they do not pass them, they may be, 
and sometimes are, rejected. But there are no departmental 
examinations for Munsifs. 

Acting Munsifships not being sought after by successful 
pleaders, they are not unfrcqucntly bestowed on the failures at 
the bar. Men who cannot speak, men whose claims arc that 
they are the sons of seristadars or head clerks, and i)leaders 
who, to adapt a Johnsonian phrase, have been gcncr.itcd by the 
corruption of pedagogues, arc not unfrcqucntly chosen, and 
naturally such sclectiqns occasionally turn out ill. 'I'Ikj re.sult 
is that some men enter the judicial .service and never rise above 
tKe grade of Munsif. No praise can be too high for the selec- 
tions made by the High Court for the office of Sub-Judge.? 

* [All important offices should be filled by selection and not by sen(oiity 
Rcijimental commands aie given for fitness, and the Executive Goveiniiient 
Would do well 10 imitate the High Ooun in stopping the promotion of 
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They arc always made according to merit, and consequently 
the Sub-Judges arc a distinguished body of men, and perhaps 
do not include even one inefficient member among their number. 
At least no Sub-Judge is inefficient when first appointed, 
though I have heard a native judicial officer say that successful 
Munsifs and Sub-Judges have to work so hard, that ip a few 
years after their promotion they become effete. The pace is 
too great to last. However this may be, it is certain that there 
is a marked superiority in the decisions of the Sub-judges when 
compared with those of the Munsifs, and it is impossible to 
to account for the whole of this difference by saying, that they 
arc older officers and have a stronger Bar. The superiority is 
partly due to intellectual pre-eminence, and this again is the rc.sult 
of careful selection by the High Court. It is difficult to say 
anything against a method which is so successful, but still it is 
unfortunate that men have to be passed over. It is iK^t only 
that supersession is painful to the individual ; it makes him a less 
industrious officer, and,so is bad for the public service. A Mun.sif 
who never rises above Rs. 400 a month and sec.s his juniors 
become Sub-Judges and try appeals from his decisions, loses 
heart, and docs his work worse than bcf(;rc. It seems to 
me that it would be better for such a man and for the public 
service if he were compulsorily retired on a fair pension. If 
Government appoints a man to be a Munsif, and then finds that it 
cannot promote him to a Sub-Judgeship, the result shows 
that the 01 iginal selection was a bad one. The best thing to 
do under such circumstances is to acknowledge the mistake and 
to facilitate retirement. 

It would greatly improve the prospects, and consequently the 
the spirits of Ike subordinate judiciary, if members of their 
body wcie occasionally promoted to the High Court. Un- 
fortunately this has not yet been done, except only as a 
temporary measure, fit seems time now that Sub- Judges, to 
whose ability the Karl of Sclborne has borne such emphatic 
testimony, should get scats in the High Court. This seems 
to be the opinion of Sir James Stephen. Educated natives .some- 
times think that Sir James Stephen is their cnem}', but native 
lawyers at least should be grateful to him for hi.s Evidence Act, 
and for the following remarks on themselves which he wrote .so 
long ago as 1870 

“ 1 think that all district and Sessions judgeships, as well as the High 

officers who aie unfit for the charge of disliicts. Such < fiiceis should .be 
compulsoiily retired on reasonable proportionate pensions, (^oveinment 
is*a f.ir greater loser by keeping and pionioting them. The loss from 
givi\g a pension is definite : the loss .and injury to the administration, 
caused by .an inefficient officer in a post of importance, is indefinite and 
incapable of estimation.— Ed.] 
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Court judgeships, should be thrown open,, and that the abler natives should 
be appointed to them largely, especially in Uie quieter parts of the country. 
I believe that, in this way, it would be possible, in the course of a few 
years, to have a thoroughly good judicial service, and a regularly organised 
le^al profession, and in particular to make the service a bond of union 
between the natives and ourselves. The native appointments to the High 
Court of Calcutta have answered admirably, and I hear on every side ex- 
cellent accounts of the younger Munsifs and Subordinate Judges who have 
been educated in our Universities.” 

I may quote also the following passage from the same minute 
on tjie subject of expenditure on the administration of justice 

“ On the question of economy I need only observe, that in connection 
with such a matter as the administration of justice, economy consists 
principally in getting full value for the money laid out. No one can 
doubt that it is well worth the while of every country to have as good an ad- 
ministiation of justice as money can buy. ’ 

I hope to treat, in a subsequent article, on the Code of Civil 
Procedure and the practice of our Courts. 

fl. Beveridge. 



Art. X —civil JUSTICE IN THE SANTAL 

pergunnaYis. 

T he remarks which follow have no pretence lo 'authority, 
further than that they embody the experience of one 
who has had to pay close practical attention to the subject 
for over two j^cars. 

Without going into a long account of the previous history 
of the Santal l^crgunnahs, I may in a few words explain the 
title. Before the rcrinancnt Settlement, an area of about 
1,360 square miles was resuim'd from the zcmindarics of the 
neighbourhood, because it was covered with jungle, and in*: 
habited by a race of Paharias who were given to raiding, and 
whom the zemindars could not keep in order. The Paharias 
were ultimately brought into good order, and the only cirCUITl- 
stance about them tlmt need be noted here, is that one of the 
means taken to manage them was their withdrawal from the 
control of the ordinary Courts, and their being given Courts of 
Justice of their own. The region in which they lived was known 
as the llajmchal hills, and is now known f^iiniliarly as the Damin- 
i-koh, from the ‘‘ skirts of the hills ” which form a containing belt 
around them. Efforts were made to get the Paharias down on 
the plains to cultivate the land, and up to 1837 the whole 
area was kept for them. PVom that year the policy of Govern- 
ment changed. P'or some time there had been coming into tl^e 
zcmitKlary tracts around, large bodies of Santals from beyond 
the Barakar River. P'rom 1837 onward men of this indu.s- 
trious race were encouraged to settle in the Damin-i-koh ; 
and did settle in great numbers. They were, unlike the 
]^aharias, left under the control of the Police and the ordinary 
('ivil Courts. They! found their position unbearable, and rose. 
The rising was only put down with much bloodshed and, be- 
cause the Regulations and Acts then in force in Bengal were 
not “ adapted to the uncivilised race of people called fcSantals,” 
the Santal Pergunnahs — a region composed of the Damin-i-koh 
and its neighbourhood — were in 1855 placed under a .special 
law.*' It is to be observed that the reason for the change was 
not so much a difference between Santals and other people 
as tli4c absolute failure of the existing laws to meet the case 
of the Santals. It might be that a change of law would bene- 
fit men of other races as well, but it became urgently necessary 
• o'n account of the Santals. 

^\ct XXXVII of 1855. This was passed “ because the Regulations and 
Acts now in foice are not adapted to the uncivilized race of people called 
Santal,” 
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Wc must confine ourselves to .that part of the law which 
relates to civil justice, and examine, its various points. I 
shall take for granted that the great principles of justice are 
everywhere the same, and that the object with which all 
Courts arc set up is to give swift, sure and cheap justice to 
the people, Wc have to concentrate our attention on the means 
of applying those principles and attaining those objects. 
There is not a word in the special law after the preamble about 
races or new rights. 

The first point to be noticed in the law is that it is a special 
law for the poor. Cases valued at over Rs. i,ooD were left to be 
dealt with as before. The feature in which the old laws had so 
signally broken clown was in dealing with poor men. Suitors being 
poor, and Government also, it was desired to make justice as 
cheap as possible for both, but especially for the suitors, if the 
.system was to be a success. The chief work of the Courts 
then, as now, was to adjust accounts between moneylenders 
and their debtors, most of whom were Santals. The money- 
lender was invaiiaV)ly plaintiff. The Sa'ntal had no ready 
money, and when his banker was putting him into Court, he 
had no chance of getting funds. No working plan, therefore, 
which involved an outlay was likely to succeed. 

It was likewise true economy to raise to the highest pitch 
the quality of justice dealt out by the Courts, as that would 
promote settlements of disputes outside. If i)coplc know 
what to expect, one side or the other will be unwilling to face 
the risk, and litigation will decline. Wc have in our laws and 
rules of procedure and evidence certain most necessary pro- 
visions which arc apt to blind our eyes to the truth. Courts 
arc set up to decide suits, and when the suit has been finally 
decided by the machinery set up. all courts arc required to 
abide by the decision. If the courts are to be of any use at 
all, some such provision is necdecl. The danger, however, 
is this. A decision which stands must be respected, and may not 
be examined to see whether it is good or bad ; whether it was 
come to hastily or carefully ; whether the evidence was com- 
plete or not. The one thing ab')ut it that wc can consider is 
that there it is. Now, the profound respect which is paid by 
all the courts to what is after all but an accomplished fact, 
and very often, as is well-known, accomplished by means of 
perjury and ‘ chicanery, causes our courts to depend on one 
another. If a man can hoodwink any, even the wdakest 
of them, he can hoodwink all ; * because all courts have 

* [This is very tiue. A chain is no stronger than iis weakest link. A 
High Court, as a whole, is no stronger than its weakest Divisional Beech 
or its worst Judge. Owing to the importance attached to the nta'Jin 
a single unsound ruling of a bad Judge may hamper half-a- 
d02cn good Judges- -E d.] 
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agreed and have been ordered* to see with one another’s eyes. 
There are only two praetical remedies for this. One is an 
elaborate system of appeals which, in many, respects, is a most 
pernicious remedy, and a confession of^thc weakness of the j*ucli- 
cial staff. I shall say something on this head later on. The 
other remedy is to have none but good courts which ‘will turn 
out none but good work. Far better do notliing than bind, the 
courts and the public by means of bad or careless decisions. 
Therefore, whether we can afford few or many tribunals, let «-very 
tribunal be a good one, and let no decision go forth that Is not 
wcll-considcred and careful. A decision, once passed and estab- 
lished, binds all couits for all time to come. It was therefore 
piovided that Santal courts should be of good quality. 

The nc.\t important point is the qualities that were sclec(c<l 
as essential for a good judge. A I.ord Chancellor once saicl, 
“ When I have to choose a judge, I look for a gentleman, and 
if he knows a little law, so much the better.” This was the 
standard chosen. Pl^ick and honesty were the vital qualities 
looked for in the men to be chosen, and they were lequircd also 
to he men who could get on with the Santals. For these reasons 
Europeans were chosen. They were trusted more deeply by 
bolh tMo Government and the natives than natives of the 
countiy. The number of tribunals was fixed at lo, stationed at 
five centres. This number was gi eater than had existed before, 
and the courts were placed nearer their work : yet only about 
one-twelfth of the people lived within five miles of any court. 

Next wc come to the important qiicstif)n of scpaiation, 
between the civil tribunals and all other tribunals and offices. 
It was decided lo consolidate all offices and powers ift the 
same persons. .The same officers were to do all kinds of work. 
It is fashionable to condemn this way of working, and to work 
towards a separation. I need not here argue the question at 
length, bull will shortly give reasons why’ consolidation answers 
as well as anything we are likely to get in its place, and cer- 
tainly better than separation. 

The first reason is that the Judge in this country needs very 
little law and a very great deal of local knowledge. In the 
lawsuits of the poor, law points seldom arise. If a point 
of law is decided wrongly, the mistake can be collected ; but 
mistakes in decisions on focts are not so easy to correct. 
Questions of fact in England arc often Jeft to the jury ; but 
the judge in this country is, with rare exceptions, jury as well. 
Many courts in England have little learning, but all without 
exception have great local knowledge. Now, what experience 
can^a judge gather, especially when his juifisdiction extend? 
to p«ces sometimes forty miles away, if he sits in court all the 
year round listening to pleaders or witnesses ? He will be 

^ VOL. Lxxxvii.] 23 
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like a parson who does nothing but write and preach sermons. 
If he is to gain local knowledge, he must go about and sec the 
people in all circumstances and from all points of view. 
Then, not only must thp judge have local knowledge, but 
he must be locally known. If the people are to have con- 
fidence in him, he must be seen by them, and understood by 
them. They can never get to know him if he is always sitting 
in one spot, remote from most of his people, entrenched behind 
a heap of records and a crowd of litigants. 

Another good reason is economy to Government. The 
law courts are but one branch of the work of Government ; it 
has other branches of great importance. The expensive qua- 
lities which are essential to the conduct of all branches are 
honesty and capacity. The more the work of Government is 
broken up into departments, the more costly will it be, inas- 
much as not to mention friction between departments and cross- 
correspondence, costly supervision must be increased. 
Further, the officer in whose hands alL power lies comes 
nearer the native ideal of what a ruler should be. We hear 
of impartiality, but honosty makes that, not ignorance or 
isolation ; and, as for legal learning, except for a few heavy 
cases, that is little wanted. 

Now as to the manner in which the officers in the Santal Per- 
gunnahs were to do their work. There are two ways of doing 
business. One is to fix a man down by rules and laws so tightly 
that he cannot go wrong. The other is the English way, plea- 
santer, cheaper, and better, of picking out the right man and 
letting him alone. This was the plan adopted. Hut tliis, it 
may be said, gives too great a chance to rogues. Even "o 
such an objection there is an answer : we can get rid of the 
rogues, and have none but honest men.* Indeed, wc must 
make a virtue of necessity, and trust these isolated men. 
We cannot control them by rules or r.n any other way any 
more than we can the captain of a ship. 

The next step taken was meant to save the purse of litigants 
and purify the courts. This indeed was a very drastic measure. 
Police, peons, amla and lawyers were cleared away from 
between the hakwi and the people. Against the police 
and peons the objection was tliat they must be backed 
while they could not be trusted. Tlicy notoriously abused 
the powers tliat had to be given them. The objection to 
amla was, that they constantly tried to influence the deci- 
sions of those they served, and even when they could not do so 

• [ In Sir Geoiyq Campbeirs lime, when a cliange of system or of tlie 
law in force was recommended by a certain Commissioner, the Lieiit^ant- 
Governor pithily replied, that if the system was a failme in any particular 
place, the officer must be changed^ and not the Ed.] 
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tfecy black»m«nilcd litigants oy making people believe they did* 
The objection to lawyers* was that good, honest and learned 
lawyers could not be got for such fees* as the poor could 
afford to pay, and the ignorant rogues and cheats, into 
whose hands they were pretty sure to fall, were worse than 
nothing. Even if a good man were occasionally •available, 
to admit him was forcing expenses on both sides. Law- 
yers to litigants arc like improved rifles to armies. If one side 
uses them, so must the other. Lawyers add to the cost of 
cases to Government. A trial in whicli there arc lawyers 
lasts longer than one in which there arc none, and that 
means the time of the court, a costly article. 

The work of the police and peons was clone by other means ; 
amla dropi>cd into the background, and lawyers were altogether, 
eliminated. After all, the trial with lawyers and a judge is nothing 
but a more elaborate form of the pmcess gone through by each 
man in his own mind, when he has to come to a decision. First 
he takes the pros^ tlic« the cous, and then a balance is struck. 
Bad lawyers waste much time merely for show without helping 
on the ease, while dishonest ones tutor witnesses, bribe, and 
generally play tricks. There is not a word to say about 
the theory of a perfect tribunal — learning to determine the 
law, local experience and honesty to determine facts, and 
a good advocate on each side to see that all the argument.s 
arc ptoperly urged. But we must have a feasible and working 
plan, a<id it must be adai)tcd to our means ; and such a tribunal 
as above described is beyond our means. 

In dealing with litigants, the courts were to advise them 
as to the law, and record their complaints. A man cannot 
be prevented •from taking advice before he comes to court, 
but the courts were not to acknowledge any such proceeding. 
Written plaints meant advice taken — generally bad advice — and 
were discarded. By taking plaints vilA VOCCy CaSCS WCrC WClI 
scrutinized at the outset, and much trouble, money, and time were 
saved. This was important where a summons to court might 
mean a journey of 20 or 30 miles across country. 

Processes were served through the licadmen of villages, 
and the employment of peons was carefully avoided. Sir 
George Yule was extremely bitter against peons, and would 
do anything rather than employ them. They made money 
by bribes for doing their duty, for not doing it, for exceeding 
it, or for agreeing not to exceed it. Considering the cxj)cnsa 
and trouble of long journeys, care was taken that business 
should be done on the day fixed. If the plaintiff alone came, 
he had still to prove his ease before getting^ a decree ; if he 
failAl to come, his ease was stiuck off. To prevent failure of 
Justice, he got a re-hearing if he could prove within a 
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month that he had been unavoidably prevented from comfngf. 
Issues were generally so simple that everything could 
be done in one day— settlement of issues, hearing of evidence 
on both sides and judgment. The parties could then go home 
with their business done. 

When a money-lender sued his debtor, he had to disclose 
his whole account. Money-lenders keep several accounts, a 
book account, one of rice, an J one of bonds. They like to sue 
on one account, and keep the others in reserve, but this was not 
allowed. For arbitration, the following provision was made : — 
In ease the Court should consider the case to be, by reason of 
complicated accounts, a proper one for arbitration, it directed 
arbitration. Arbitration was also granted if asked for by the 
parties. The form of arbitration was always the same, one arbi- 
trator being appointed by each side, and tlic umpire by the 
Court. No form of procedure was laid down for the arbitrators, 
and their decision could not be set aside except on the ground of 
fraud. Arbitration has not come to be so generally used as 
was expected. As re‘ 4 ards appeals, these were discouraged. 
The rules as they stand provide that there is no appeal as of 
right. An appeal has three disadvantages. It makes justice 
less cheap, less swift, and less sure. It has one advantage, that 
it enables errors to be corrected. But as a means of keeping out 
errors from decrees of courts, it has many drawbacks. 

Errors arc of two kinds, viz. errors of fact, and errors of 
law. It is generally admitted that the most competent person 
t'o decide on a question of fact is the judge before whom the 
evidence was given. An Appellate Court seeking to revise a 
decision as to facts based on evidence taken by another wouid 
be just as likely to commit an error as to correct one,* Thus 
revision of findings of fact based on sufficient evi<lcncc would 
have all th3 drawbacks of an appeal and none of its advantages. 
As regards errors of law again, what is the ordinary litigant 
likely to know about them ? He must act on advice, and 
that advice is nearly sure to be given by some petition writer 
or lawyer of a low class, who wishes to make money out of 
him. All the ends of justice would be answered if it were 
understood that tlie judge himself would refer, when there was 
any doubt, points of law for the orders of his superiors. Even 
suppose a few cases were decided wrongly, the evil would be 
much less than the general unsettling that follows free admission 
of appeals. Perhaps the worst effect which appeals have is 
the habit they induce in native magistrates in particular of 
reasoning on the evidence as to what the Court ought to believe. 
But the quc.stion is not on e of logic at all ; it is a que.stioi Ti of 

* [ It has been well remarked that the original court decides on direct 
evidence, but the appellate court on hearsay evidence*— E d ] 
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fact, and that fact is the impression which the evidence das 
.make on the Court’s mind^ not what it ought to make. 

We come now to execution, which is the life of the whole 
proceeding. Two principles have been followed as regards this 
part of the work. The first is that there should be a limit on the 
power to seize the debtor’s property, so that he should not be 
left without means of living. Upon the same principle his 
person cannot be arrested. The second principle is that the 
decree-holder should not have more than a certain time and a 
certain number of attempts to execute allowed him. 

The limitation as to property saves the debtor’s dwelling house 
seed, food grain, plough cattle, and his necc.ssary utensils. 
The limitation as to time requires immediate execution in 
suits valued below Rs. 50, and execution, within a j-car in all 
other cases. The decree is dead after three fruitless attempts' 
to seize ; and dies a natural death in three years from the 
date of decree. There is in tlic.se provisions a balancing of equi- 
ties. One is that a debtor, while he ha.« property, should satisfy 
his just debts ; the otfier is that no man should be made a slave to 
another man. It is desired to discourage the peasant from bon ow- 
ing, and so the consequences are brought home to him sharply 
and promptly. It is desired also to rli.scoiuagc the money-lender 
fiom lending to poor men who cannot pay him, and llieicfoic 
his motive for lending to such mcti is taken away. Ills motive 
is not to make a just jirofit out of his loan, but to get such a 
power over his debtor, that tiic dcbloi' Will givc his labour and 
goods as a consideration for his not using llic power. This^ 
is blackmailing. He would have the power if the debtor’s 
plough cattle, seed grain, &c. were allowed lo be seized. 
If it were necessary either to help the enditor to the full 
extent of the Co irt’s power, and seize all that the debtor lias, 
or to refuse to liclp the ci editor at all, I would prefer the 
latter course. The moiy^y-lcndcr has ahvays a pow erful means of 
recovering his small debts, viz., stoppage of credit. That is 
the means u.scd by small .shopkeepers in London, and is a 
thoroughly efficient one for its legitimate purpose. Wlicti u'c 
consider that both in large and in small affaiis credit is the 
most valuable propcity a man has, and that if he fails to pay 
his debts, he can be ‘ po.sted * among the limited class who 
have money to lend, there is not much fear of a man tailing to 
repay money judiciously lent. It was an exaggerated idea of 
the rigltts a man obtains over another by lending him money* 
that brought on the great sale qursticai. 1 he courts began 
to. attach and sell even ryots’ holdings whicli they could 
not alienate to satisfy decrees on bonds ,or book debts. 
This[^was the signal for transfers on a very large scale 
from ryots to money-lenders of jotc lands by ‘ voluntary 
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alienation/ Tlic evil threatened •to be an averwhcIiTringf oive 
and caused much alarm. Government could not understand 
tvhy these ‘ voluntary sales * went on, until it was discovered 
that they went on just as Jong as the Coun ts set the example. 
I have seldom seen so deaf an example of the far-reaching 
effects which the action of the Courts has. The compulsory 
sales by the Courts were a mere fraction of the alienations that 
went on, yet in reality those alienations, supposed to be volun- 
tary because made without resort to the Court, were rendered 
compulsory by the knowledge that, if the matter went to Court, 
they would be enforced. 

I should not quit the subject without a few words on the 
USUI y clause (6) of the Settlement Regulation (III of 1872). 
This clause forbids compound interest, interest at over 25 per 
cent, per annum, and interest exceeding the principal. The 
clause was inserted for two purposes. It asserted definitely the 
equitable power of tl>c Courts to refuse enforcement of extor- 
tionate bargains ; and it tended to induce lenders to recover 
their logins within a reasonably slioit period, thus bringing 
debtors face to face with consequences. When nothing more fn 
the way of interest can be got out of a loan, the creditor will 
naturally wish to realise. • 

The local Courts have, with the sanction of Government, 
parted from the High Court in the interpretation of this clans#?. 
I shall nor attempt to argue the question here. The (iiiestion 
is whether a bond, in which the consideration is old debts ar>d 
, interest, is an intermediate adjustment of account or a new 
transaction. The Santal Courts take the funner view, and the 
High Court the latter. It is an unfortunate difference, and the 
question is one of sufficient iint)orlancc for legislation, since all 
must regret the unedifying spectacle of Courts dealing out two 
kinds of justice, one of which must be wrong. 

I have in this article written mostly iiTjthe past tense, because 
though in some matters our Courts have adliered to the old 
principles, in others there have been changes. It would not be 
fair to the system if it were described in the imperfect form it 
has taken in practice and not in the more perfect sha[)C it wfis 
intended to assume. The chief defects of the present working 
may be summed up as follows: — (i). There arc not officers 
enough ; and those there are have not time enough to do the 
work a.'s it ought to .be done ; and (2) swarms of small /ry, such 
.as petition writers, peons and others have begun to gather 
round the Courts, and have received loo much encourage- 
ment. There is not room in such an article as this to discuss Uie 
wider subjects that such facts point to, 

Thj objects of the Santal system may be summed^up as 
follows : — No man was to be employed as a Government servant 
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who could not be trusted or looked after. Such officers as were 
employed were to be thoroughly trusted. No order or decree 
was to go forth as that of a Governmeqt officer, which was 
not good from the beginning. Ordcrs,issued were to stand. As 
the people of the country were poor, justice was to be made as 
cheap, swift, and sure as was consistent with its being of good 
quality. It was to be cheap, swift, and sure, not merely from the 
point of view of the Court, but from that of the parties. Finally 
the Courts were to be courts of * equity and good conscience,’ 
and were never to allow themselves to be made instruments 
of injustice and oppression. A lawsuit is most often only one 
of the moves in a long game, and it was the business of the 
Courts to prevent themselves frum being made the means of 
forcing a settlement in matters not connected with the suit. 

R. Carstairs, 

Deputy Commissioner, 
Santa! Pergunnafis, 



Art XI.-A HEALTH-RESORT FOR BENGALEES. 

D arjeeling boasts a magnificent sanitarium, the Eden 
sanitarium, for the use of "Euro|)cans. In the year 1886 
the son of a native Christian pastor fell ill, and the sanitarium 
Committee were asked to receive and board him. Tlicy, however, 
stated that they were unable to do so, as the sanitarium was 
for Europeans only. This refusal caused some little stir among 
the native community, and brought to a head a proposal which 
had previously been mooted, for having a separate Convalescent 
Home for natives in Darjeeling. Mr. Lowi.s, the Commissioner 
of tlie Rajshahye Division, was asked to convene a public 
* meeting witli the view of forming a Committee to carry out the 
• project and this was done. A good site was at once given by 
the Maharaja of Cooch Bchar, and a handsome donation was 
received from Rajah Gobind Lall Roy of^Rungpore. 

Now arose questions as to what size the sanitarium should 
be, and what accommodation it should contain. It was fir^t re- 
solved to ascertain, as far as possible, whether Darjeeling 
would be a suitable climate for native invalids, and 'to what 
extent the sanitarium would be rc.^orlcd to. The Cornmi.s.sioncr 
accordingly wrote to .several eminent native physicians, and 
asked thetr opinions. The well-known Dr. Mohf'ndrolal Sircar 
and Dr. Surjya Coomar Sarbadhicari both .st ilcd their opinion 
that natives would find hill-stations as gieat a god-send as 
Europeans do. The latter wrote as follows : I am very f.ivour- 
ably disposed towards the establishment of a sanitarium or 
(.'onvalesccnt Home for natives of this countjy in Darjeeling, 
To the best of my knowledge and informatic;i) there exists no 
such prejudice in the minds of my countrymen against hill- 
stations as you speak of ; and, .so far as jny pci.^on d experience 
goes, the climate of the hills proves cxxccdingly beneficial to 
those of my patients who resort to tliem. 1 myself have 
derived the greatest benefit from rc.soiting to one of the stations, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the best 
means of effecting a complete cure in the case iT convalescent 
patients. I am therefore of opinion that such a Home, as your 
Committee contemplate establishing in Darjeeling, will be very 
useful to my countrymen ; and I beg to a'.surc you that I vhall 
do my best to help the excellent cau.se you have takcn*in hand 
by advi.sing my patients to resort to it whenever necessary. ” 
Having received similar satisfactory assurances from other nativg 
practitioners, ihQ Committee thought they would be justified in 
at on;.c .starting the hanitariiim in the limited accomiru)datj(&n at 
their disposal, The institution was opened for a month at the 

if 
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end of 1887, and from April of the x>resent year, with the result 
tliat the building has been quite fuH, and many applicants have 
had to be refused admission. There were 279 inmates in April 
^ind 514 in May. All classes have been accommodated, Hindus, 
both orthodox and unorthodox, Mahomedans, Christians, and 
Parsis. One of the patients was a young lady, the daughter of a 
doctor in Bhagulpore. The want of proper space has, however, 
been severely felt, and it is wished to build separate buildings for 
different classes of patients, with suitable accommodation and 
arrangements for every grade and class. For this, of course, a 
large sum of money is necessary. 

It is natural that, before subscribing their money to such an 
object, many native gentlemen should wn'sh to be convinced 
that the institution is one which can, without objection, be 
patronised and resorted toby orthodox Hindus. This is* the 
more necessary, as a rumour had obtained some currency that 
the Home was in fact nothing but a hotel for so-called ad- 
vanced Hindus, and that it was not a suitable place for ortho- 
dox Hindus to liveTn. In this connection it may be mention- 
ed that, owing to the intense heat in the plains in the month 
of June, Pundit Mohesh Chunder Nyayaratna, C.I E., was desir- 
ous of getting a cliangc to the hills. He had heard of the 
sanitarium at Darjeeling, but being an orthodox Hindu, was 
reluctant to go there. He was, however, persuaded by the 
Secretary to give the place a trial. He went there, stayed some 
time, was perfectly satisfied with the ariangements, and certified 
that the Home was a place which any orlliodox Hindoo might 
go to. Objections, then, on the score of caste rcqnircmeifts 
cannot be maintained ; and that such objections no longer 
exist seems manifest fiom the fact, that the Committee has been 
a^ked whether they can arrange for the reception of native 
ladies who may wish to obtain a change to a hill climate. The 
answer to thisdics i^i the hands of the public. The question 
is purely one of sufficiency of funds. Separate quarters for 
native ladies will, no doubt, be expensive to provide ; but if the 
necessary funds be forthcoming, the Committee are rcad}^ and 
willing to provide them. All depends on the amount of support 
wdiich the project receives, the Committee being only too 
anxious to provide for every class and grade of patient. 

The matter is one which should come home to the hearts of 
all classes of natives. The present expense of living in the 
Home is one rupee per day ; but if sufficient funds remain in 
hand after defraying the cost of the necessary buildings, nt is 
.proposed to invest them, and to admit poorer natives at half 
rates, and exceptionally deserving cases for nothing at all, 
£iyrciy this should awake a responsive chord in the hearts of 
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poor schoolmasters, pleaders, clerks Jn Government or mercan- 
tile offices, and others. Here we have an appeal to the ignoble 
but perhaps the most powerful of all motives — self-interest. 
Good and wholesome food, lodging, medicine and medical atten- 
dance, for eight annas a d*ay, or (if you are a poor struggling 
clerk) perhaps for nothing at all ! The hard-worked professional 
classes in Bengal cannot afford to despise an institution of this 
kind. It is not only for invalids or convalescents that the in- 
stitution will be useful ; hard-worked men will be able to re- 
cruit and prevent themselves from breaking down altogether 
under the increasing strain of modern competition. In these 
days of severe and sustained work, it is well known what 
ravages certain forms of nervous disorders are making amongst 
educated natives. Diabetic disease may be said almost to 
decimate the hard-worked Subordinate Judicial Service, while 
it has its victims amongst all classes of natives who have much 
mental work. One of the best cures is exercise, to which the 
climate of the plains is not conducive. A timely trip to Dar- 
jeeling may actually put rupees into tlie pocket of many a 
professional man, by giving him a renewed lease of health and 
vigour, when he might otherwise succumb to the strain of conti- 
nuous work. The scheme, then, for establishing a Convatescent 
Home at Darjeeling, whereby much suffering may be alleviated, 
is surely a project that appeals to the sympathies of every one, 
but more especially of the well-to-do middle classes. A rich 
man may hire his own house at Darjeeling, but to the great 
mass of sufferers, though so close, a change is impossible. For 
this reason it is felt that all classes should join in contributing. 
The middle and poorer classes can regard their contributions 
not merely as an act of charity, but as a profitabje investment ; 
since each man who thus subscribes docs something towards 
making a provision for an evil day, by endeavouring to ensure the 
permanent establishment of a sanitarium,. where none exists at 
present. What man is there, who may not at no distant date 
be recommended, as perhaps an only remedy, to try Darjeeling ? 
By its very situation, Darjeeling is beyond the reach of that 
foul and pestilential malaria, which has almost depopulated 
many old and famous places in Lower Bengal, h.id annually 
carries away as its victims many persons of intelligence, educa- 
tion, and culture. Sea-side places arc out of the question, the 
shores of the Bay of Bengal being mostly low sandy beaches 
covered with dense noxious jungle, and enveloped with malarial 
miasmas. Former sanitaria, such as Burdwan and Monghyr, arc 
now nialaria-stricken; Parisnath is out of the question ; Hazari- , 
ba;»h is inaccessibly, even if it were altogether free from malaria ; 
anu a tr’p on the Ganges, though the best, is but a poor substi^tc 
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for Darjeeling. . Every year .large numbers of the bread-winners 
of the community perish for want of a place and means of conva- 
lescence, and it has been stated by the Sanitary Commissioner 
for the Province that, where there is no org*anic visceral disease, 
liengalis, in common with P2uropcads, derive great benefit, and 
irndrovc in bodily vigour from a visit to Darjeeling. ^The native 
Civil Surgeon of Rungporc states that “ the climate*of Darjee- 
ling is good for those who arc suffering from chronic malarious 
fever, liver disease, or nervous affections induced by over- work, 
worry, insanitary living, poor or bad food, or residence in un- 
healthy districts .... Social, industrial, and material changes 
have lately introduced in Bengal much activity, and induced 
undue physical and mental work, to which the Bengali was an 
utter stranger three generations ago. There have been, in conse- 
quence, new elements in operation to produce deteriorated 
health ; and an enfeebled body and mind has become a striking 
feature of the middle-class Bengali. P'or this class of men a 
lesidcncc in Darjeeling signifies restoration to health and life.” 
The Crmvalcsccnt llomc for neitivcs is, therefore, a matter of 
real necessity. 

There is another aspect of the question The project is 
not (July otic that should elicit the virtues of charity and 
.sympathy for others, and biing into play the more ignoble 
motive of self-interest, but it is one that appeals to the 
national spirit of the Bengali nation, and really concerns 
their national honour. Eiuopeans have their sanitaria in the 
hills, and why should the natives be without one? The nation 
may be poor as a whole, but what it lacks in riches, it amply 
makes up for in numbers. Thou.sands of white ants are able 
to construct \,argc and massive mounds of earth, and all that is 
required is the united effort of numbers. In this matter it is 
intended to depart from the time-honoured but not altogether 
blameless applicaticyi of the lancet or the leech to the money- 
bags of wealthy Zemindars and Rajahs. The land-owning 
Cnusus, the professional riutus. the merchant Midas may, and 
should give something towards an object which will benefit 
his fellow-countrymen. But nothing is further from the wish 
of the Committee or its t)rcsidcnt than that any official pressure 
.should be brought to bear on wealthy natives. There are many 
hospitals, scliools, dispensaries, and other public works or in- 
stillations founded by the munificence of single individuals, but 
it is desired that the “ Lowis Jubilee Samtaiiiim " shall be found- 
ed and maintained by the combined efforts of the people. It will 
be a reproach to the people if they lack the humanity and power 
of combination to found a single chaiitable institution ; and, 
therefore we say that the project distinctly appeals to the 
national spirit of the middle classes, who should cndcavour.to 
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.make tlic institution a fitting memorial of national energy, self- 
help, and self-sacrifice. 

A word in conclusion ; Europeans living in India have derived, 
and are deriving, benefit from many institutions that have been 
founded wholly or jiartly ttrith native money. The Eden Sani- 
tarium was founded to a great extent with native funds, 
and there are many Europeans, who themselves, or whose 
friends or relatives, have owed life or the restoration of health 
to this institution. For this reason w'e think it w^ould be 
a graceful act, which would be keenly api>rcciatod by the 
native community, if Europeans were to subscribe small sums 
towards the Native Sanitarium. Though the native press 
has not noticed such facts, .still many of us arc aware that 
the manner in which European mei chants in Calcutta an<l 
other Europcatis have, on .several occasions, come forw'ard 
unasked to relieve native suficiing and distress (for instance, 
after the wreck of the “ Sir John Lawrence ”) has made a remaik- 
ablc impression on the minds of leading native gentlemen, who 
have a substantial stake in the country, and are not in ♦he habit 
of decrying and dispai aging everything Euiopcan. Mo.st of us 
can afford to give our five ox ten rupcc.s, and it is with many 
sums as small as, or even smaller than this, that it is htijicd to 
found the sanitarium and place it on a lasting ba.si.s. Europeans 
and Bengalees must continue to conn) into contact and w(»rk 
together for many years, as the one race cannr)t do without the 
other, and any act which will tend to create good feeling between 
the two, must be of benefit to the country. Certainly, any action 
that Government could take with such an object would be of 
infinitesimal result as compared with the spontaneous .sympathy 
and chaiity of Eun.peans (official or non-officiaij in helping to 
found an insiitution, which is solely for the benofil of natives, 
and from which they themselves cannot hope to derive any 
material advantage. 

II. *A. D. rillLLU’S. 



THE QUARTER. 

T II E VV E S T. 

Foreign Politics and Events, 

T he general opinion of the continent appears to be that 
the moetitu^ of the German and Russian liinpcrors has 
rendered probable a close rapprochement between Germany and 
Russia. Tliis was regarded by Austria with some uneasiness, 
w Inch, however, may have been partinll)’ removed by the subse- 
(pient interviews between Sii^nor Crispi and Count Kalnokyat 
Milan, and between each of them and Bismarck at Fricdrichsruhc. 
At one of these interviews the cases were defined in which Italj^ 
Geimany or Austria would consider hciself attacked, and 
could claim the help of the other. As to France, she is some- 
what out in the cold. She knows well the attitude of the 
Get man Emperor, namely, that “ eiq^hteen army corps and 43 
millions of Germans are prepared to die sooner than surrender 
a single stone of the territories conquered by German arms.’* 
Has this altitude anything to do with the Hill introduced in the 
Chamber of I^cputics to grant a credit of 67,000,000 francs 
( ;i‘2,68o,ooo) for the improvement of the defences of Brest, 
Cnorbouig, and Toulon? Still, we have Lord Salisbury’s asur- 
ance at the Mansion House that the prospects of the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe arc greater now than they have 
been for many ycarsi past. Diplomacy, tliy name is Salisbury! 

J5oiilanger is still to the fore. He says he courts no C.nesarcaii 
adveiUuics. Credat Jiuuciis Apel/a (or the Equestrian Marines), 
7 ion ego. He has not ^cen idle during the quaiter, for he has 
resigned his .seat in the Chamber of Deputies ; has called 
M. Floquet an impudent liar ; has fought a duel with him, and 
been wounded in the throat ; has had five shots fired at him by 
an Opportunist ; has experienced a check in the Ardcchc in his 
climb towards the fiery citadels ; ” and finally has emulated the 
Vanishing Lady tiick by going off, it was said, to Russia ; but 
lie has since turned up in Norway. I'rance truly is in great 
straits^ when she has to choose betwccji an avocat politique 
and an intriguing military mountebank. Dalliance with the 
dangerous tool La Revanche has become more dangerous since 
• the Russian alliance has begun to look like a dream. 

As to Egypt, Mukhtar Pasha thinks — blapd and child-like 
thfk^ght—that as only a frontier tribe or two in Upper Egypt is 
in arms, “ there is no necessity for the English to remain/’ The 
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English say they will remain till Egypt is able to protect herself, 
or, in other words, till the Attic :^ankrfintL As Egypt is said by 
Lord Salisbury to b9 now a solvent Power, let us hope that the 
English nation may suck a jittlc profit out of the occupation. 
At Massovvah the Italian 'troops have not had the success they 
deserve. An attack was made by Dervishes on Wady Haifa, in 
which 220 Italian troops were killed. Ihc Italian officers do 
not seem to have the English faculty of teaching Native Sepoys 
how to fight. The French Government protests against the 
Italians exacting taxes from foreign residents of that place, and 
to this Italy has replied by sending a ciiciilar to all the Powers 
declaring that Massowah is iin Italian possession, and that Italy 
has a right to tax European residents. The circular has been 
favourably received by all Powers except France and Turkey. 
The White Pasha is advaficing towards Khartoum, and the 
Mahdi’b power is said to be on the wane. 

Among the events and occurrences worthy of record arc the bad 
weather over Southern Europe, the cro[)s of,a large area in Spain 
having been totally ruined : the birth of a son on the 27th July 
to the Emperor of Germany ; the terrible fire in the entrance shaft 
of a mine in Kimberley, in which 254 persons were burned to 
death ; disastrous floods in Mexico ; the rising among the riulians 
of llazclton in Pritish Columbia, in which the insurgents killed 
several whites ; the war in Zululand ; the discovery of a dyna- 
mite plot to destroy public buildings, and to murder the Judges 
who sentenced the Anarchists in Chicago ; the volcanic crui)iion 
in Japan, in which 400 pcisons were killed and r,ooo injured ; 
tfic destruction by incendiary fires of onc-fiflh of the town of 
Port-au-Princc, the capital of the Republic of Ilayli ; the great 
fire at Hainbuig, in which it is said th.it, five millions 
worth of piopcrty was destroyed ; bie^id ri ots in paits of 
France owing to an inadequate harvest ; the strike of the 
navvies in Paris ; the Pan-Anglican Co|ifoicnce (‘f bishops 
at Saint Paubs Cathedral ; the conclusion of tlic contract for the 
conveyance of mails between Canada and Hongkong ; the resig- 
nation of Count Von IMoltkc, who has been succeeded by Count 
dc Waldcrscc ; the passing of an Act for the reT. 'an of the tariff 
in the American House of Representatives ; the negotiations for 
the extension of the Pritish Prolectoiale in North Jk^rneo tcj 
Sarawak and Brunei ; the betrothal of the Princess Sophie, .sister 
of the Emperor Williapi, to the Crown Prince of Greece ; the 
mutiny of the Portuguese troops stationed at Lorenzo Marques ; 
thcTinperial ukase issued in Russia extending the period of 
service in the Russian army from 15 to 18 years ; and the refusal 
by China to ratify the treaty with the United States Government 
for the exclusion of Chinese emigrants from America. Prcsi 4 «nt 
Cleveland has indulged in some blu.stcr about reprisals in consc- 
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qucnce of the rejection of the Fisheries Treaty ; but England 
and Canada, being united, can afford to regard the situation with 
equanimity. 

Home Politics and Events. 

The absorbing event of the quarter has been the appointment 
of a Commission of Judges to inquire into the charges made by 
the Times in “ Parncllism and Crime.” Mr. Parnell said he 
would never be happy until he got an inquiry. IIe\s got it now, 
and yet — mirabile dictn ! — he is not happy. The Act cmpa^vcrs 
the Commission to compel witnesses on oath to disclo.se all facts. 
The Parnellitcs don’t like this, and the last “ gup” from the clubs 
is that several persons who are liivcly to be “ wanted” may bolt. 
Those who affect to be shocked at the idea of a man approving 
of a particular murder, when he belongs to a party wliich has* 
been shown to work by murder^ are guilty of nauseating hypocrisy. 
As for the demand for a Cfuninittee of the House of Commons, 
those who made it kiif w very well that it could neither hang 
Mr. Parnell nor send him to Wormwood Scrubs. Had the 
Magistracy in England initiative powers as in India, Mr, Parnell 
would have been i\\ the criminal dock long ago. Tlic Iuigli.sh 
public ^rc just beginning to awaken to the fact that they 
have not really got .such a thing as a public prosecutor, 
criminal proceedings being left to the vengeance of individuals 
or the vigilance of the Police. In Ireland and Scotland, 
as on the continent, criminal prosecutions are jealously re- 
tained in the Iiands of the State. The Commission is to con- 
sist of Sir James Hanncn, Sir Montagu Smith, and Sir John 
Day. ]\Ir, Chainhcilain objects to the last-named, because 
he “holds lytji century views, and nightly rails against the 
National League.” Air. Parnell is not gratotul to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and charges him with all manner of breach of con- 
fidence when he was# a Alembcr of Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment. Air. Chamberlain retaliates by saying that Mr. Parnell 
corrected a coi)y of the Crimes Act of 18S2 with his own hand 
into the form in which he ihtnight it should be passed rtv/zi 
just enough shozu of opfositioii in the House of Coni mo ns to 
satisfy those concerned ! It is a very pretty (piarrcl as it stands : 
altogether the hunt is becoming a little too keen for the Par- 
ncllitcs, and they arc busily engaged in chawing red herrings 
across, the scent. Air. Parnell has fi^cil a suit against the 
Times in the Scotch Law Courts, claiming ^^50,000 damages, 
while Air. O’Connor and AI. Redmond have hied suits in the 
i. Queen’s bench. Punch very happil}?’ hits off the situation 
in the cartoon of “Dr. Alcjckyll and Air. O’Hyde” — perhaps 
th« itnost powerful cartoon that has ever appeared. 

Mr. Gladstone still prefers silver spcecli, though he has cclt» 
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brated his golden wedding. He says* that criticism has rather 
benefited him than otherwise, and yet he continues to substitute 
personal judgment private interest for the law of the 

land, and has stigmatized both Magistrates and Judges as 
“ incompetent or perverse!” It is a very stale political trick, 
familiar tathe despots of ancient Greece, to commence encroach- 
ments by setting oneself up as a champion of the poor, and 
by preaching a* disregard of unpopular laws. The latest mode 
of “ drawing” Mr. G. is to get up an excursion and present a 
Burslem vase. This was recently tried with success, and Mr. G.*s 
latest inconsistency is that, forgetting what he had written before, 
he has said that the treatment of Irish political prisoners by the 
Government is worse than that of King Bomba ! But it is 
impossible to suppose that Mr. Gladstone has yet reached the 
climax of inconsistency ; he will surely rise on the stepping- 
stones of his dead self to many more extraordinary things. 
The shooting of little boys by Colonel Dopping, the cavalry 
charge which never took place, his exiiorjiation to “ remember 
Mitchelstown,” fade into nothingness before his approval of 
the Plan of Campaign, which has been condemned by the Pope 
and the highest Irish Tribunal, and has not yet been form- 
ally sanctioned even by Mr. Parnell. And yet Mr, Gladstone 
has said that in the whole of his career he can hardly recall 
any incident painful to his recollection. Enviable loss of 
memory ! 

The case of O'Donnell vs. The Times deserves a passing 
\yord. The charges were undoubtedly libellous, if their t ’uth 
could not be established, but they were held not to apply to 
the plaintiff. The jury deliberated one minute on their ver- 
dict, and found the remarks in Parnellism and Crime ” to 
be justifiable criticism. The Attorney-General was compelled 
to .set out his whole case, and the result was a signal victory 
for the Times. As to the state of Ircljind, Lord Salisbury 
said at the Mansion House that the number of persons boy- 
cotted had been reduced from 4,800 to 1,300: the GfA’crnmcnt 
policy had diminished the tyranny of illegal associations, and 
inci cased respect for the sanctity of contract**. 

The Naval mobili.sation was not altogether a success ; rules 
were disregarded by combatants, and there was a want of 
proper supervision by umpires. The manceuvres resulted in 
defensive failures, excqpt in the case of London. One 9f the 
commanders committed a gross outrage on religion by bom- 
barding a Scotch town on the Sawbath, and that, too, while 
service was going on ! On the other hand, the French Naval 
manoeuvres are said to have proved that the PVcnch fleet was 
ready for action at any moment. They were, however, broi^ht 
tto an abrupt termination, in order, it is believed, that Italy 
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might not take alarm* Lord Wohseley and Lord George 
Hamilton could not agree us to the amount of tonnage necessary 
to convey 100,000 French troops across the Channel. Mr. 
Gladstone approves of the Channel Tunnel scheme. 

The Trafalgar Square demonstrators have tired of their so- 
called conversaziones in the Square. On one occasion they 
were pretty severely mauled by the police. The* Currency 
Commission is engaged in writing its report. It is said there 
is a majority of one in favour of bi-metallism. The Reform 
Bill and several other great measures have been passed by 
majorities of one. There is room for hope, as it is said that 
America is pledged to an international settlement of the Cur- 
rency Question. It is England who has hitherto destroyed 
the possibility of agreement at each Monetary Conference by 
curt refusals to meet the wishes of America, the Latin Union, 
and Germany for a settlement on an international basis. 

Mr. James Monro, Assistant Commissioner of Police, has 
resigned — as irreparable a loss for the metropolis as his retire- 
ment was for Bengal.^ It was reserved for a Bengal Civilian 
to instil a wholesome fear into the criminal and disorderly 
clement of Lotidon. The dynamite party have had a ** burra 
khana at the Hotel Metropole on the strength of Mr. Monro's 
retirement. 


Parliament and Legislation. 

During the quarter the Opposition were defeated on Mr. 
Morley's inopportune motion of censure : the motion for an 
inquiry into the case of Mr. Taylcr of Patna was rejected by. 
184 to 20 ; and the C. D. Acts were repealed without a 
division. As to this repeal, a Home paper remarks, that it 
shows how litUc the majority of Anglo-Indians represent 
English feeling and opinion ! It is a significant sign of the 
times, and possibly a harbinger of widespread agrarian agita- 
tion, that the motioqi of Mr. Thomas Ellis for the extension 
to VValcs of the agrarian legislation of Ireland was only re- 
jected by a majority of 12. The motion for the payment of 
members of Parliament was defeated by 57 — not a large 
majority. In almost every foreign country payment is neces- 
sary in consequence of the non-existence of the class from 
which English members of Parliament have generally been 
drawn. No doubt if payment be introduced, the position of 
M. P.% will materially suffer, and coin^ictition for annuities 
of ;^300 and ;^S00 a year will lead to manipulation and cor- 
ruption of the electioneering machinery. Still the present 
system deprives England of many of her most talented men. 
Better to secure the services of able men by ^payment than to 

•1 VOL. Lxxxvii.] 24 
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let moneyed idiots have a voice in shaping the destinies of the 
country. The Life Peers Bill was a'bandoned by Mr. Smith : it 
was a good Bill, but recognized to hi only a half measure. Mr. 
James Bryce may be partially consoled for the loss of his 
Access to Mountains BiU by the settlement eflfected at the 
Cumberland Assizes, in regard to the hill Latrigg near Keswick, 
in the crfse of Spedding vs Fit^patrich and others. The owner 
of Latrigg had asserted her claim to prevent people going up 
it without leave, but this claim was partially withdrawn. 

The Imperial Defences, Local-Government, Oaths, and Libel 
Law Amendment Bills were passed by Parliament. The 
Local Government Act is supposed to have “ dished the Rads,” 
but it is probable that it will dish the Conservatives. The new 
administration will be more costly than the old, and any 
iiteasure which tends to lessen the influence and contract the 
sphere of usefulness of a resident country gentry is surely 
to be regretted. The Justices in Quarter Sessions have done 
excellent work, and a practically efficient body has been sacri- 
ficed to an abstract idea. We shall probably have the same 
complaints that have been made of late about the Local Boards 
in Bengal. There will be many Caucuses and Schnadhorsts galore. 

On the motion of Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Conybearc 
was suspended for a month for a libel on the Speaker in a 
newspaper called the Star, 

Police and Law. 

Mr. Montagu Williams, the Wandsworth Magistrate, has 
.again been trying to bruise the Police, but has got rather 
bruised himself instead. The acquittal of the constable 
George Russell at the Old Bailey has somewhat discredited 
Mr. Williams. The Recorder observed that he had never known 
so many falsehoods told against a prisoner. The Home Office 
has recognized that there exists something very like an organi- 
zed conspiracy against the Metropolitan Police. In the Regent's 
Park Murder case, Galletly, one of the prisoners, has been 
found guilty. This should free certain London streets from 
the cowardly rowdyism which has run rampant of late years. 
Some of the Irish party, too, have beer caught in the meshes' 
of the criminal law : Mr. Kelly has been sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment for a speech inciting to a breach of the 
law, and the Mayor of Sligo has been sentenced to a similar 
term Mr. William Redmond has been sentenced to three months. 
Mr. Dillon’s appeal has been dismissed ; but he has recently 
been released owing to ill-health. 

Mr. Vizetelly, the publisher of Henrietta Street, has been 
committed to tlje Central Criminal Court for publishing trans- 
lations of Zola’s novels. 
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The Drama, Sport, &c. 

• 

The case brought by Wood, the jockey, against Cox, the 
Editor of the Licensed Victuallers Gazette, ended in a verdict 
for the plaintiff with a farthing damages — a compromise between 
jurors who wanted to find for defendant and otfiers who wanted 
to give substantial damages 1 After* the ruling in Scott vs. 
Sampson, I suppose tlie Lord Chief Justice was bound to allow 
the defendant to give general evidence that the plaintiff was 
commonly believed to be in the habit of pulling horses ; but 
Lord Coleridge does not shine at Nisi Prius, and he fairly 
staggered criminal lawyers by his denunciation of Sir Augustus 
Stevenson for having granted a fiat for a criminal prosecu- 
tion, on the ground that it was not a matter of public 
importance 1 

The University Cricket Match was played in weather suit- 
able for ducks, and ended in a draw. The Australians have- 
beaten England, and England has beaten the Australians ; 
and finally England has beaten the Australians by an innings 
and 21 runs. Tlie Players beat the Gentlemen by an innings 
and 39 runs. The Ladies* Tennis Championship was won by 
Miss L, Dod. 

Two versions of ** Dr. Jckyll and Mr Hyde'* have been 
played^ one by Mr. Mansfield, an American, and the other 
by Mr. Bandmann, of Mrs. Rousby notoriety. The first is said 
to be more “ creepy *' than “ the Bells ; '* the latter is a mere 
scenario without any literary pretensions. Sardou's “ La Tosca *’ 
and Dumas' ** Francillon ** have been played, the immortal Sarah 
taking the principal part. Both plays are risky and indelicate, 
to speak euphemistically, and the wonder is that they could 
have been licensed in England. Mr. Piggott excuses him- 
self by saying that he could not reject a play by the 
greatest of French authors, produced at the greatest of French 
theatres, and now performed by the greatest of French 
actresses. “The Union Jack" at the Adelphi is a combi- 
nation of “ In the Ranks'* and “ Harbour Lights,** and gives 
darling Terriss Lewin) plenty of opportunity of bringing 
down the — pit and gallery. “ Run Wild ’* at the Strand gives 
full scope to the exuberant fun of Willie Edouin and Alice 
Atherton, whom many of us have seen in “ The Babes.** At 
Covent Garden Miss Alice Shaw, as La Siffleuse, fills the house 
with her ecstatic trills and warblings. “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ** has been played as an open-airi)allet at the Crystal 
Palacd. It was said to be a perfect visiorf of fairyland. White 
rabbits, green frogs, “ fiery-cyed glowworms," &c., are seen 
on the stage, while a real waterfall drips over the entrance 
to Titania's rose-covered bower. “The Still Alarm" at the 
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Princess’ is said to be an inept play, merely to show the 
working of the New York Central Fire Station : the audience 
have to sit out three hours of Weariness in order to enjoy ten 
seconds of sensation I Magnificent' scenery and fine dresses 
saved the “ Pompadour" at the Hay market from failure. Miss 
Mary Anderson has appeared in “ The Winter’s Tale.” 
« David Garrick" has been revived, and “ Dorothy” flows on 
for ever. .. 

There have been exhibitions galore, Irish, Italian, and 
Anglo-Danish. The last is said to be very much “ Anglo, ” 
and very little Danish. At the Irish exhibition they are 
having Promenade Concerts, so that Londoners ought to learn 
a good deal about the distressful country. 

Among the publications of the quarter are the Rev. J. 
Bright’s History of England, Period IV., 1837-1880; another 
volume of the Calendars of State Papers ; Marzial's Life of 
Victor Hugo ; International Law, by Leone Levi ; Frederick 
Harrison’s Cromwell; “Cricket” in the Badminton Series, 
Mr. Haggard’s “ Maiwa’s Revenge ; " Lectures on Geography ; 
by General R. Strachey ; Political Essays by G. R. Lowell, 
&c. 


INDIA AND THE EAST. 

External, 

ISHAK Khan has revolted against the Amir. A mission 
is going to Cabul at the Amir’s request with Mr. Durand 
as chief political officer. A force, to bo styled the Hazara 
.Field Force, is soon to start for the purpose of puitishing 
the Black Mountain tribes for their repeated raids and 
acts of aggression. As to Afghanistan, Abdurrahman has 
so far proved himself worthy of the trust rcpo.sed in him ; 
but the continuation of the railway from the Pishin Valley 
in the direction of Candahar is hardly an adequate reply to 
the completion of the Central Asian 'Railway, arid to the 
other movements of Russia on the Oxus and the MurghAb. 
Professor Vambery thinks we should station an English officer 
at Herat. Turkestan has 70,000 troops ; and certainly if 
England and Russia were engaged in -’ar to morrow, the 
Russian Generals would at once be ordered to create a diver- 
sion on the side of India. The Trans-Caspian Railway is 
nearing completion, and Russia may well be proud of it — 907 
miles constructed within three years at a cost of ;C4,500 a 
mile. If we extend the line from Quetta to Herat, it can be 
united with the Russian Railway by a line through Serrakhs 
and Dushak, and there would then be through connection 
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between Europe and India. The journey from Paris to 
Shikarpur would take only ten days. 

Burmah is gradually being quiefed, and all the dacoit 
leaders are being caught or killed. The death of Bph Shwe 
Yaw ensures the complete pacification of the whole of the 
Sagaing district Nga Me, the notorious dacoit leader in 
Tharrawadcly, has been captured. Most of King Theebaw's 
creditors have been paid, the Indian Government having shown 
a liberality in this matter, which probably would not have 
been shown by any other civilized Government. Some of the 
creditors actually supplied the sinews of war to Theebaw, and* 
then ask us to pay them. Surely this is adding insult to 
injury ! 

We are daily expecting news of some action in Tibet* 
There is said to be a gathering of at least 12,000 Tibetans 
behind the Jclapla and Pemberingo passes. We now have a 
considerable force at Gnatong, and it is to be hoped that the 
enemy will be followed up and crushed once for all. A for- 
ward movement is said to be delayed only by the inclemency of 
the weatiicr. There has been a scare in Darjeeling, which, 
under the circumstances, was perhaps not unnatural. Some 
Booteah spies have been caught in Darjeeling, but so far as 
we knovv^ they Iiave not been made State prisoners under Reg. 
III. of 1818. This Regulation probably might be worked a 
little more with advantage. While we cannot put our foot 
in Tibet, news comes that Colonel Prcjevalsky has actually 
started on an exploring expedition to the west and south-west 
of Central Asia, his object being eventually to reach Lhassa. 

^ InternaL 

Some preparations hate been made in Madras for the next 
Congress ; but they are being met by anti-Congress meet- 
ings, the heads of which are adopting the tactics of their op- 
ponents in getting pamphlets printed and distributed broad- 
cast both in India and England. The English public should 
now have an opportunity of hearing both sides of Indian 
questions. Sir Syed Ahmed has delivered some powerful 
addresses, and the Rajah of Bhinga in Oude has written a 
powerful ietter to the Times, In England. Messrs. Eardley 
Norton and Bonerjee arc doing their best to destroy any . 
reputation they may have possessed. Mr. Bonerjee must have 
been well aware of the incorrectness of his statement that the 
Courts in India daily enhance punishments !• Mr, Norton’s 
saying.^ and doings are beneath notice. 

Calcutta and its cholera are attracting much attention at home* 
Ml? Justice Cunningham’s addresses seem to have produced 
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a considerable effect ; and if only the House of Commons is 
roused, we shall probably witness a vigorous working of the new 
Municipal Act, and extensive sanitary measures, beside which 
the cleansing of the Augean stables will dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. ^fhe Government of India have issued a compre- 
hensive Resolution on the subject of sanitation, and it really 
looks as if the matter were going to be taken up in earnest 
all over the country; There is to be a Central Sanitary 
Board in Calcutta with considerable powers of control and 
direction. 

• Wc have also had an important Resolution on Jail Adminis- 
tration, and one on Education and Educational Policy, the 
chief feature of which is that, where local efforts or private 
enterprise shows itself able and willing to supply the educational 
wants of the people in any locality, it is the policy of Gov- 
ernment to retire from the field of direct instruction, and to 
help by reasonable subventions of mo^iey the operations of 
independent institutions. The inspecting agency is to be kept 
separate from the teaching staff, and an attempt is to be 
made to establish technical schools. Last, but not least, is 
the preparation of a moral text-book based upon tfte funda- 
mental principles of natural religion. Of the three Resolutions, 
that on Jails is incomparably the ablest and most convincing. 
That on Sanitation has been noticed in the article on “ Cheap 
Village Sanitation.” The Moral Text-Book will be treated by 
one writer at any rate in the January number. 

The Deccan Mining inquiry Commission has submitted 
its report, which states that the concessionaires used the con- 
cession for the realization of great gains Wrhich were not in- 
tended for them, and this was -done to the injury of the 
Nizam's State with the assistance of Abdul Hiiti, The report 
deprecates direct communication between Native States and 
speculators. 

Stock notes have been withdrawn and their conversion 
authorized into four per cent. Government Promissory Notes. 
Mr. Nolan, Revenue Secretary to the C-^vernment of Bengal, 
visited Burmah with the object of organizing emigration from 
Bengal to Burmah : 15,000 acres of land have been granted 
to Mr. Milne on condition of his employing only Indian 
immigrant labour^ There have been several meetings in 
.connection with the Uncovenanted Civil Service agitation. 
Those who arc interested in the question will find a succinct 
summary of it in Mr. Buckley's statement of the case for th, e. 
plaintiffs in this issue. We shall be ready to insert any other 
view of the case in our January number. 

Local Self-Government has so far had the result of increasing 
the work of District Magistrates. In Bengal there is a ten- 
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dency for all the ability and talent of the community to con- 
centrate itself in sudder stations. For this reason municipal 
wants are known and made known ; but the District Magis- 
trate continues to be the only person conversant with the 
wants and requirements of the district as a whole. Sanitation 
is said to have been neglected in many places, for instance, 
Dacca, Serampore, and Utterpara ; and there have been com- 
plaints on the part of several Mahomedan communities that 
their wants are not attended to by the Hindu Commissioners, 
The reply of the Serampore executive to the strictures of 
Dr. Lidderdale is perhaps the weakest and most unconvincing 
document ever penned by a public body. It certainly Indicates 
that there is something rotten in — the Danish settlement. 
The agitation against kine-killing continues, and one or 
two municipalities have prohibited the slaughter of caltl^ 
within municipal limits. Some dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed in the Native Press with the confidential police cir- 
cular. In his reply to the memorial of the Indian Associa- 
tion, the Lieutenant-Governor stated that the circular was 
not indicative of any new departure, but merely directed 
increased attention to what has always been, in every country, a 
recogiTized duty of police administration. In this connectiou 
Sir Lepel Griffin at home has been pulverising Mr. Slagg. 

The severe hot weather compelled iEacus, Minos, and Rha- 
damanthus to abandon for a time the dispensation of justice 
in the infernal regions of Calcutta; but their unfortunate 
brethren in the Mofussil, where the thermometer registered 
as high a temperature, were unable to close their cutcherries 
for a day. If the accounts of Simla gaieties have roused 
the envy and, the ire of certain Calcutta newspapers, what 
feelings should they not excite in the breast of the Mofussilite, 
who has no opportunity of jading himself with the excitements 
of the metropolis, <,and who reads with inward blessings 
of picnics to MushoWa, of 'Bluebeard,' ‘ Ali Baba,' ‘Vilikins 
and his Dinah,' 'Trial by Jury,' and what not? The un- 
usually hot weather was followed by a late and heavy mon- 
soon. There have been destructive floods in Pegu and Orissa, 
and at the present moment there is severe scarcity in Khordah, 
where the stringency of the Forest Rules has deprived the 
poor Bowreas and Savars of their only livelihood. 

Thfre have been numerous interpellations in the House on 
Indian affairs, and Government is getting* tired of these inane 
attempts to govern India from Westminster. Sir J. Gorat 
said that the principle on which India was administered 
seemed to be misunderstood ; the post of Viceroy, though no 
dgubt somewhat out of date, had not actually been abolished ; 
and the Viceroy, though this fact was not generally knowa, 
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was Still responsible for the administration of India and for 
the conduct of Indian officials. ‘The discussion on the 
Budget was less interesting than usual. Mr. Bradlaugh attacked 
the increase in the Salt-Tax, and demanded better repre- 
sentation of the natives in the Viceregal and Provincial 
Councils. *Mr. Maclean pointed out that the proposal of the 
National Congress to place natives on an equal footing with 
Europeans in the administration of India was incompatible with 
the very idea of our Empire in India. Sir Richard Temple 
maintained that the condition of the finances was satisfactory, 
except as regards exchange and opium : compliance with 
th,e objects of the National Congress would amount to the 
abandonment of our Imperial position in India. In future only 
financial questions are to be discussed at the Budget debate. 
1 have always been di'^posed to believe in Mr. Bradlaugh's 
honesty ; but his sagacity and acumen are open to question, 
when he could be so easily misled by persons of the type of 
Norton and Bonerjee, and even in his native Northampton 
could not realize the truth of the adage nc stUor ultra crepidam. 

Legislation^ Law^ and Police. 

It is often darkest under the lamp, and the nearer a religious 
edifice, the further, &c. These sayings were exemplified in 
the torture case. Can such things happen in Calcutta, where 
there is no executive head ? On the other side of India we 
have witnessed the termination of the Rukhmabai case* Mr. 
Vicajee said that his client had only brought the case in 
order to have it decided whether a Hindu husband is entitled 
to^ restitution of conjugal rights. Disinterested and public- 
spirited client 1 What would nob Lincoln's Inn and the 
Temple give to have a few like you to take legal points up 
to the House of Lords ! The client said be had come to see 
that Rukhmabai had no affection for him, and therefore he 
did not wish to proceed further. Discerning and magnanimous 
Hindoo ! 

Revised rules have been issued for ttiv. Calcutta Honorary 
Magistrates. Their chief feature is that the Magistrate may 
appoint any unpaid magistrate to sit singly. They are think- 
ing of appointing Honorary Magistrates in Bombay — a retro- 
grade step, ^ as it has been found necessary to have stioend- 
iaries only in all large towns in England. The case of Mr. 
Dtekson against the Last Indian Railway for wrongful dismissal 
was decreed in favour of the Company. 

The Sub-Judge^of Tellicherry has been convicted of bribery 
in two cases, and sentenced to four years* rigorous imprison- 
,aient and a fine of Rs, 20,000. The Madras High Court have 
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promptly let him off. A§ they have upset the Lower Court on 
a pure question of fact, they probably ^do not believe in Sir 
James Stephen’s remark, that on questions' of fact the Original 
Court, which decides on direct evidence, is more likely to be 
correct than the Appellate Court, which decides <jn hearsay 
evidence, Mr. Crawford, of the Bombay Civil Service, has 
been suspended on charges of bribciy and complicity in 
bribery, and is to be tried by a Commission consisting of 
Mr. Justice Wilson, Mr. Robert Cr(>sthwaite, Judicial Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces, and Mr. Quinton, 
Member of the Board of Revenue, N.-W. P. Meanwhile 
Honumant Rao is being trijd in the ciiminal court. The 
composition of the Cominis.sion is unexceptionable. 

The quarter has been somewhat fiuithil in important cases: 
The Calcutta High Court has permitted a purda-nishin lady, 
living close to the Police Court and within its jurisdiction, to 
be examined by Commission. The decision was considerate 
and just ; but it ma;f be doubted whetlicr one to the opposite 
effect would not have been more just to society. We are 
inclined to think such a point should be decided on broad 
principles without reference to the equities of the particular 
case The decision may have some awkward results. The 
ruling of the Chief Court of the Punjab that lawaris bulls can 
be criminally misappropriated, extends the doctrine of juristical 
persons, which had bcecn hinted at by tlic Madias High 
Court. It seems to me that you can criminally misappropriate 
what a man has lost, and not what he has abandoned or lef 
loose to roam where it likes. The act of letting loose the bull 
might be an offence under section 268, if not section 283 also, 
of the Penal Code. I think Mr. Justice Straight’s decision ought 
to prevail. On the same lines as tlie above two cases is the 
decision of the Allahabad High Court, that there is by Indian 
common law an caslincnt of privacy. This decision will tend 
to stereotype and perpetuate the seclusion of women, and 
retard their emancipation. The Chief Justice in Madras has 
sagely remarked that Judges arc not school-boys, and haS re- 
fused to allow a register to be kept showing the attendance of 
Judges in Court. It is said that such a register is kept in 
England. Mr, Moylan, the Times correspondent, has been 
expelled from the Rangoon Bar. 

Captain Hanwcll brought a case of defamation at Poona 
against Ahmed, a jockey, for saying that he (the complainant) 
had ordered the jockey to pull a horse. Ahmed was fined 
» Rs. 100, and the sentence has been upheld by the Judge, 
The currency notes forgery case in Calcutta created some 
sti% among the native community, owing to the supposed* 
^ danger of an innocent brother being implicated in the criminal 
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acts of a brother with whom he lives jointly. However, the 
joint brethren were acquitted, and 'the danger, which had 
threatened a not too much cherished institution, passed away. 
Mr. Kirkwood has retired, after having achieved notoriety in 
the Budhia case. The order passed by him was indefensible. 
No one who has read the evidence can doubt, however, that 
the man charged with theft was innocent in this particular 
case, and that the case was concocted. Hence Mr. Kirkwood’s 
indignation. He has, before leaving the country, given Rs. 
500 to the victim of his outrage. In India the law is no 
respecter of persons, and Holkar’s brother has been sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment and a fine for cruel treatment 
to one of his wives aged twelve. She jumped out of a 
high window to escape his brutality, 

The following Acts have been passed by the Legislative 
Council : to prohibit private coining : to declare the yard to 
be a standard measure : to remove doubts as to the legality 
of certain tolls levied in the Punjab and eisewhere : to amend 
the Telegraph Act : to repeal the C. D. Acts : to amend the 
Salt Act : to amend the Presidency Small Cause Court Act. 
A Bill is pending to validate certain clauses of the Bombay 
and Calcutta Municipal Acts. 


Obituary : The Raja of Cochin : Babu Joykissen Mookerjee, 
the patriarch of Bengal, and pillar of her zemindars : Sir Rao 
Ganpat Rao, President of the Gwalior Council. 

H. A. D. Phillips. 

P.S.— As we go to press (September 22nd) we just have time 
to record a matter of Imperial interest,—" The forty Thieves’’ 
is being played in Simla with great success 1 
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Geological Survey of Indian Part //, May 1888. 

P ART II of the records of the Geological Survey of India 
opens with an appreciative notice of the services of Mr. 
Medlicott, late Head of the Department, to whom the Wollaston 
Gold Medal has been awarded. At the time of presentation, the 
President said — 

“Mr. Medlicott, — The Council of this Society are not unmindful of the fact 
that many of our Fellows are engaged in the promotion of Geological Science 
in every part of a vast ^mpire ; in awarding to you the highest honour 
which is at their disposal, they are following a precedent which was 
established more than fifty years ago, by the presentation of the Wollaston 
Medal to Caiitlcy and Falconer. In that gieat Indian dominion where 
those famous geologists carried on their important researches, you 
commenced your labours as far back as the year 1854 ; and for more than 
a third of a century you have continued the almost incessant exertions 
which have led to very important additions to our knowledge, often obtained 
only at the price of severe hardships, and at the risk of serious dangers. 
Duiing the last eleven years you have occupied the important and 
responsible position of Director of the Indian Survey ; and it is to your 
administrative ability in that position that we owe many of the valuable 
results obtained by that Survey in recent years ; moie especially are«we 
indebted to you and to our Secretary, Dr. Blanfoid, for that useful 
Compendium of Indian Geology which has now become indispensable to all 
students of our science. We feel it to be singulaily appropriate that we are 
able to make this award to you just at the time that you return to your 
native country for the rest you have so well eained.’^ 

Mr. Medlicott replied : — 

“Mr. Piesidenl,— The award of the Wollaston Medal by the Geological 
Society is the most gratifying distinction that a geologist can receive. It is 
only as a recognition of devotion to our science that I can venture to accept 
so great an honour. My woik has been chiefly in combination with others, 
and it gives me much consolation to think that my colleagues of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India will share in this reward and will appreciate it.” 

Mr. Foote contributes to this record a paper on ‘‘The 
Dharwar System, the Chief Auriferous Rocks in South India. 
He • describes it as a marked series^ consisting mainly of 
schistose rocks ( hornblcndic, chloritic, and argilistic) with 
more or less haematitic quartzites, and numerous contempo- 
raneous trap flows.” The Kolar gold-field occurs in an outlying 
band of the Dharwar system. The existence of the Dharwar 
f4)cks over the face of the gneissic systems in peculiar bands and 
portions of bands is a geologic problem that has occupied 
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Mr. Foote’s attention. His suggestion towards explaining this 
phenomenal departure's that the Dharwars, as — 

now seen, are the remains of a great sedimentary series which covered a 
very large area in whnt now rorms the peninsula of India. The periods of 
sedimentary deposition were^ interrupted by periods of volcanic activity, 
during which great flows of contempoianeous trap were pouted out. Many 
such flows were formed in different parts of the Dharwar area, as in that 
which now forms the Sandur and Bellary hills, and further to the south- 
west the hills south of Chitaldrug and the Bababuden mountains. 

The Qhaiwar rocks were at a very remote geological period exposed to 
vast lateral pressure, by which they were crumoled into great folds, which 
were then exposed to great denuding action, and largely eioded. This took 
place anterior to the deposition of the Kadapa and Kaladgi basins, which 
belong to the upper transition group. Both basins were deposited un- 
conformably on the upturned and gieatly contorted and eroded beds of 
the Dharwar system. The gieat jaspery haematite beds of the Dharwar 
system furnished the bright colouied jasper pebbles which are so striking a 
feature in the basement and other conglomerates of the Kadapa system. 

The forces that crumpled up the Dharwar rocks had naturally 
a bearing on the overlaid gneissite, and in many places 
“ induced a parallelism of folds which gives locally great sem- 
blance of conformability.’* The action of the gneiss rocks at 
the southern end of the Sandur tract is held to show that ihey 
were affected by an anterior process of crushing. Trap is to be 
found in the valley of the Belowaddi Nullah, at the north end 
of the main bands. In the neighbourhood of Byl Ilongal and 
Belowaddi, the sands of several streams are popularly held to ho 
auriferous, and used formerly to be washed for gold. Extremely 
few traces of quartz reefs are visible on cursory inspection. At 
Harihar and other places they are greatly masked by alluvium, 
and by an almost ubiquitous cotton soil. We have an idea that, 
as long as gold finding is found to /rrj, practical "gold finders 
are not in the habit of giving up their quest ; whether they are 
concerned with it in the 13th century .or the 19th. In 
Australia, even yet there are miners, hoping and working 
against hope, against many of the teachings of experience. 

Baboo Pramatha Nath Bose, B. Sc,, F. G. S., contributes to the 
Records “ Notes on the igneous rocks of the .^’stricts of Raipur 
and Balaghat” Felsitic rocks and their unwarranted inbrusioos 
ar^ his fad. Thus — 

The absence of bedding, the straightness in direction of the felsitic out- 
crops, the alteration visible in the adjacent rocks at places, and the presence 
of included Chilpi fragments, as well as of patches of Chilpi rocks in the 
form of islets, suggest the intrusive origin of the felsites. 

It is just as well to add perhaps that the “brcccio- 
conglomeratic character of the Chandarpurs plainly declare 
them to be a shore 'deposit” We have made a note of this 
useful bit of information. Other words are to be found equally 
suitable for spelling-bees.” 
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Court of Wardst 1886-87. 

A t the close of the officia 4 year 1886-87 the number of Estates 
under the Court o£ Wards management in the North-West 
Provinces was 105. Most of them werQ redeemed from bank- 
ruptcy, but Balbhaddra Singh*s ^ property in the Benares 
district was hopelessly involved, and' had to be sold, and 
even then failed to satisfy all claims against it. The personal 
ordinary expenditure of the year for the Wards — i. e., maintenance 
allowances, &c.— was Rs, 1,49,556 as compared with Rs. 1,67,058 
in 1885-86, and the personal extraordinary expenditure of the 
year amounted to Rs. 33,137 as against Rs. 64,983 m the 
previous year. The educational charges of the year amounted 
to Rs. 19,779 as compared with Rs. 22,578 in 1885-86. The 
decrease is attributable mainly to the removal, on account 
of ill-health, of the ward Pertab Chand of the Allahabad districts 
from the Wards* Institute at Agra. * ’ 

Rupees 76,504 were expended in works of improvement 
which were carried out in 47 out of the 115 Estates 
under management during the year. Takavi advances 
aggregating Rs. 4,845 were made during the year to tenants, and 
Rs. 1,29,495 were advanced by the Court of Wards from one estate 
to another, or to private individuals. The number of notices 
of ejectment under thc‘Rent Act issued during the year was 280, 
and the area of the land to which they referred was 2,258 acres. 
Of these notices 75 were contested, and the objections were 
successful in 15 cases. In 152 cases the tenants relinquished 
their holdings without contest, and in 52 they were permitted 
to rcmriin in possession at enhanced rates. 

Mr. Quinton, of the Allahabad Board of Revenue, considers 
the result of the year’s management to have been, on the whole, 
very satisfactory. The figures are very insignificant compared 
with Court of Wards* Estates in Bengal. 

Annual Report on f//e Police Adviinistration of the Tozvn of 
Calcutta and its Suburbs for the year 1887. By H. L. HARRI- 
SON., Esq., Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 18S8. 

I N connection with the Annual Report on police adminis- 
tration in Calcutta and its suburbs for 1887, we are glad to 
find that beginnings arc at last being made at a real attempt 
to put down the practice of perjury. P'ive men were punished 
at thg instance of the Judge of the Si^all Cause Court for 
obtaining decrees on false claims. Three men were sentenced 
to four years* rigorous imprisonment for arresting and bringing 
to Calcutta a ryot of the Hooghly district on a warrant 
granted by the Chief Magistrate, on a fiilse •charge of criminal 
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breach of trust — the object being to prevent his appearance 
in a suit at Hooghly, in which his zemindar was respond- 
ent In 19 cases of perjury the defendants were sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment. But only oni case was instituted by the 
Magistrate suo moiul Sir Steuart Bayley is setting his face 
against inadequate results. He “ can scarcely believe that 
a mere sentence of fine was an adequate punishment in 12 
out of the i6 cases in the suburbs, in which the prosecution 
was successful.” Neither can we. Examples are needed in 
order that the people may understand that the Government 
is really in earnest in its intention to stamp out a habit they 
have indulged in for centuries with impunity. 

There were 164 true cases of house-breaking against 166 
irtt the previous year. In the suburbs there were 1,720 cases 
of theft against 1,607 in 1886. The Lieutenant-Governor does 
not think that the Jubilee release of prisoners had anything 
to do with the increase. 

It is satisfactory to find only five cases of rioting or un- 
lawful assembly reported against nineteen in the previous 
year. 

The Lieutenant-Governor regrets to see that the Chief Magis- 
trate has again had to notice the want of punctuality and 
absence without notice of some of tlie Honorary Magistrates. 


Lunatic Asylums in Bengal^ 1887 , 

P rincipal Statistics;— 

The number of admissions into the asylums fell from 200 in 1886 
to i68« Of these, 144 were males and 24 females. The number of e-admis- 
sions was 13 against 18 in the previous year. The total number of persons 
treated for insanity was 1,137 as compared with 1,173 in the previous year, 
and the daily average population of the asylums was 943*11 against ^3 9 
in 1886. Of those under treatment, 88 were dischaig.jd cuied, 39 were 
transferred to the care of friends, 86 died, »nd 2 were otherwise disposed of. 
The percentage of recoveries on the average strength was 9*33 against 9-02 
in the previous year. 922 lunatics remained in the asylum at the close of 
the year, of whom 729 were males and 193 female^. 

The number of criminal lunatics, which bad risen considerably in 1886, 
has fallen of! slightly, the figures being 3S4 on the 31st December 1887 
against 397 on the same date of the preceding year. Theie were 80 new 
admissions during the year against 8f in 1886, of . horn 73 were males and 7 
females. The daily average strength was 390*88, 75 pei sons were dis- 
charged or transferred, and 28 died. 

During the year 116 persons have been shown as suffering under the 
head of mania, 32 under melancholia, 16 under dementia, 3 under epileptic 
insanity, and 5 under toxjc insanity. In 439 cases the disease is attritnued 
to physical causes, and in 132 to moral causes. Of the former, 247 cases 
are said to be due to ganja, 4 to bhang and charas, 54 to spirit, 7 to opium, 
25 to fever, 41 to heredity, 27 to epilepsy and 34 to other causes Of the 
132 cases attributed to moral causes, 89 were due to grief, 9 to fear, 13 to 
eaiously and 21 to otber causes. 
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At Dullunda the daily average number of sick was 12*89 ag^iinst 7*65 in 
the previous year, while in Berhampore the average was 7*33 against 3*0^ 
The sick list of the Dullunda Asylum is said to have swollen by an epidemic 
of chicken-pox and by the pt'evalence of fever. At Berhampore bowel? 
complaints and fever were more than usually common. The diseases most 
prevalent in the asylums were anaemia and debility, diarrhoea, dysentery, 
fever, pneumonia and phthisis. * 

The number of patients in the European Asylum at Bhowanipore, at 
the beginning of the year, was 29, of whom 15 were males and *14 females. 
During the year 21 persons were admitted and 3 re-admitted, making a 
total of 53 patients ; of these 8 were discharged cured, 2 were made over 
to military authorities, 2 were despatched to Europe under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 4 were transferred to the care of friend?, 2 were deported to 
Europe as still insane, and 4 died, leaving 31 patients in the asylum at the 
close of the year. The daily average number was 29 against 31 in 18^. 
The causes of insanity were chiefly intemperance, heredity and epilepsy. 
The death rate in the asylum was 1379 against 6*45 in 1886. * 


fnland Emigration^ 1887. 

P rincipal Statistics:— 

The total number of Inland Emigrants for Assam 
Cachar, Sylhet and Chittagong aggregated 31,540, of whom 9.689 
were registered under the Inland Emigration Act, and 21,851 
were free emigrants recruited without reference to the Act. These 
arc catted free emigrants, though, as they are conveyed in large 
batches at the cost of Contractors and execute labour con- 
tracts at Dhubri on their entering into Assam, their actual 
position during the journey and their eventual legal position, is 
the same as that of the labourers whose recruiting and whose 
journey arc supervised by Government. 

Two agencies are employed for recruiting under the Act-^ 
that of Licensed Contractors ; and that of Garden Sirdars, au- 
thorised by the employers of labour. The number recruited by 
Licensed Recruiters for Contractors, and shipped to those dis- 
tricts, viA Calcutta, Goalundo, Kooshtea, &c., was 5,821, the 
number despatched ^iA Dhubri was 21,851, and the number 
regijtered by Licensed Garden Sirdars was 3,868. 

Burdwan and the 24-Pcrgunnahs in Bengal, Shahabad in Behar, 
and Ghazeeporc in the North-West Provinces were the largest 
recruiting grounds. The proportion of those who were resi- 
dents or natives of the districts in which they were registered, 
was largest in Hazaribagh and Bankoorah, and the smallest in 
the 24-Pergunnahs and Burdwan. An unusually large number of 
free ^migrants was drawn to Calcutta from other districts, by 
the prospect of employment in connection* with the Kidderpore 
Docks under construction, and in the mills and factories in ’the 
, neighbourhood of Calcutta. This facilitated their recruitment 
and transmission to the Tea districts. 

,The general health of the labourers in Dep6ts was good 
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During the transport on board the river steamers to Assam, only 
two deaths, one of which was due to cholera, occurred. There 
was, however, a virulent outbreak of oliolera since the close of 
the year among labourers travelling by the Eastern and 
Northern Bengal Lines. There were ten female recruiters 
employed in Ranigungc, Manbhooin and Gya, who are said to 
have worlfed satisfactorily. There were, however, several un- 
licensed females who were surreptitiously employed by recruit- 
ers to collect young females. It is stated that they enter villages 
unsuspected, and get away with abducted females long before 
the latter are missed. As they work secretly, there is always a 
great difficulty in getting evidence against them. It has lUiW 
become clear that some restrictions will have to be placed 
oii the free emigration system. 

Jails of the N- W Provinces & Oudh. 

P rincipal Statistics: — 

After a continuous decrease in the jail population since 1878, the 
number of prisoners rose from 73,788 to 77,313 in 1886. In the year under 
report there was a further increase to 83,103. These figures are arrived 
at after allowing for prisoners shown twice over in consequence of their 
transfer from the under-tiial to the convict list, or from one jail to anotlter. 
7,242 convicts were released in February *887, in celebration lof the 
Jubilee of the Queen- Empress, and this vitiates, for purposes of com- 
parison, the figures of the daily average jail population. Taking the last 
six months of the year only, the daily average was 20.473, which shows a 
slight increase over the average, viz,^ 20,254 in 1886. The tot.^l number 
in jail at the end of the year somewhat exceeded that at the close of 
1886. At the same time, petty offences (sentences of less than one month) 
showed an increase of 1,217, and cases of theft an increase of 1,729: 
which seems to be plainly attributable to the high price of food grains 
during 1887. It is observed that of the 7,242 convicts who were rel. ased 
at the Jubilee, 174 only returned to jail .ifier committing fiesb offences. 

The number of releases, as compared with those in the' preceding year, 
were — 



1886, 

1887. 

On appeal 

... 2 « 4^4 

2,517 

On expiry of sentence 

... ... 29,021 

26,985 

Under remission rules ••• 

••• ••• ^ 

3 060 

By order of Government ... 

••• 24 

7,302 


Total . 34,570 

38,864 


The large number of discharges at the Jubilee by the order of Govern- 
ment accounts fo? the falling off of ih(»se eained under the remission rules. 
In i8'7. Rule Xll of the Code of Rules for the regulation of the mark 
system in jails was first brought into full working in these Provinces.^ 

The statistics of the religion, previo us oi cupation, and sex of convicts 
show hardly any change as compared with those of 1886. There was a 
considerable increase in the number of pieviously convicted prisoners 
received in the jails, and it is satisfactoiy to find that nearly all were 
dentified by the police before their arrival. The number of juveniles 
received fell from 537 to 343. 
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The total number of prisoners punished by whipping during 1887 was 
629, ‘showing a decrease of 203 from the number in 1886. The Fategarh 
and Allahabad Central Prisons (80 and 68 cases,, respectively,) show the 
largest number of whippings. On an average 500 convicts, or 3 per cent, 
of the prison population, were employed* as pri oner warders : and the 
year confirmed previous experience in showing the value of this system. 

The death rate per niille of prisoners in jSSy was 27'64j to 22’85 in 
2886. Tlie higher figure is not really large, as the year was an unhealthy 
one generally, and the rate was affected by the sudden and temporary 
reduction in number at the time of tlie Jubilee J.iil delivery. 

The conduct of the jails establishment is said to have been on the 
whole good, though the percentage of punishments to the strength of the 
native prison staff is very high. 

Punjab Dispensaries y 1887 , 

P rincipal Statistics:— 

Eight new Dispensaries were opened during the year and none 
closed. There was an increase of 184,610 in the number of persons tieated. 

Duiing the year special efforts wo»e made to improve the means of 
medical education for naUive women. The most liberal siipporteis of the 
movement have been the Amritsar Municipality and the Mooltan District 
Board. Good woik was done during the year 18S7 at the two Hospitals 
for Women, situated in Lahore and Amtitsar respectively. 

In th^Hospitals and Dispensaiies generally, the total number of major 
operations performed was 10,894 against 13,311 in 1886. This is due 
to a more careful distinction between major and minor operations, and 
not to any actual falling off in the amount of surgical work executed. 

The income of all tlie Hospitals and Dispensaries increased by Rs. 7,884 
during the year 1887, and the expenditure by Rs. 10,395. 

It is to be regretted that subscriptions from private individuals fell off ^ 
by Rs. 536-14-2. * 

At the Mayo Hospital there was an increase in the number of women 
and children ticatcd ; and the operations for cataract reached the un- 
precedented figure of 614. Of these only 40 were unsuccessful from all 
causes. 'I he skill* of Dr, Perry in dealing with diseases of the eye is 
well known, and his depaitiireon promotion to Calcutta is a loss to the 
medical sttcngtli of the Province. 
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GENERAL LITERATI/rE. * 

Echoes from Old Calcutta, By H. E. Biisleed, C.I.E. Second 
Edition. Calcutta : Thacker Spink and Co, &c. 

T he second edition of this very readable book is illustrkted, 
and has bicn much enlarged. It deals cliiefly with 
social Anglo-Indian life during a very interesting pcri'jd in the 
last century, and the author has drawn, as far as was possible, on 
contemporaneous sources Those who wish to have more 
details than can be found in ordinary histories regarding the by- 
gone times and celebrities of Calcutta, cannot do bettter than 
purchase this book, which is as entertaining as it is instructive. 

For refined and diabolical cruelty it would not be easy to 
find a parallel to “the Black Hole’* in the annals of history. It is 
extraordinary that a woman, ^Irs. Carey, should have been one 
of the tipw survivors. Dr. Busteed i)oints out that her relegation 
to a harem, which tradition assigns as her fate, docs not rest on a 
very substantial basis. Orme consigns her to .Meer Jaffir, while 
Macaulay gives her to the Prince at Moorshedabad t Suraj-ud- 
Dowla.) The author is in a position to state tliat Mrs. Carey was 
not carried off ; that she remained in Calcutta, and was married 
again to a militaiy officer. Englishmen will hope that Di*. 
Busteed is right, and the histoiians wrong. Truly history is 
often made up of very flimsy and doubtful materials. 

The chapters dealing with Sir Philip Francis and his times 
and with Nuncomar contain not a few facts of interest. There 
seems to be no doubt that the former sent home a land-revenue 
scheme for the “permanent settlement” of Bengal, which was 
afterwards carried out by Lord Cornwallis. He also sketched 
out a scheme for the Government of India, which was adopted 
in its main features nearly a century later. The trial of 
Nuncomar is a subject with which the public have been some- 
wdiat surfeited of late. Dr. Busteed comes to much the same 
conclusion as Sir James Stephen, namely, tiiat tlie commitment 
and trial were perfectly fair, but he is doubtful as to Nuncomaris 
innoceflee or guilt. At tliat time the Judges of tlic Su[)reme 
Court were also Justices of the Peace for Calcutta, and the 
prisoner was committed by Justices Lemaistre and Hyde, who 
sat till ten o'clock at night, “ when no doubt remained in the 
breast of either of us upon the evidence on the part of the Crown.” 
Theicounsel for the prisoner was Mr, Fairer, the first advocate 
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admitted by the Supreme Court, who is said to have retired in 
less than four years with ;if 60^000. The Judges sat for eight 
days from eight in the morning till late at night, and that in the 
month of June. They could only have refreshed themselves 
with tepid water, for ice there was none. Add to this that they 
were arrayed in red robes and heavy wigs, and it can be easily 
understood that their judicial tempers were severely tried. The 
Judges themselves cross-examined the witnesses with severity 
and Nuncomar expressed a desire to his counsel to give up the 
case, as the Judges were his enemies and bent on convicting 
him. ’ The Judges also enforced the English rule, by which the 
prisoner's counsel was debarred from addressing the jury. Sir 
J.* Stephen remarks that they might well have held that the rule 
did not apply to India. Sir Elijah Impey's summing-up seems to 
have been impartial, but the Judges v/cre ignorant of the 
language, and quite new to the country. That they knowingly 
convicted an innocent man is not even alleged by Mr. Beveridge; 
but it is clear that they had not the necessary knowledge and 
experience to decide so complicated a case. Whether Nuncomar 
was guilty or not — and there are very strong points in favour of 
his innocence — every one who knows India will agree that the 
execution was iniquitous." We do not agree with the writer 
that there is not sufficient foundation in fact for Macaulay’s 
rhetorical passage regarding the execution. Why, even at the 
present time the public hanging of a l^rahman Maharajali 
would elicit ** piercing cries of horror and dismay how much 
more then ! The offence, too, was one for which the Legislature, 
sixty years later, considered two years’ imprisonment to be a 
pioper punishment. To anyone who knows India, the evidence 
of Captain Cowe before the Parliamentary Committee is conclu- 
sive. He says that the thousands assembled raised a simul- 
taneous sliout of ‘‘ Ah ! Bdpare," • and many plunged into the 
Ganges from the terror of seeing a Brahman executed. 

Hou.ses were expensive in 1776, and Francis paid a rent of 
100 a month for his. There arc many of us who will rc-ccho 
the following sentiments of his in a letter to John Burke: — 
“ Here I live, master of the finest house in Bengal, with a hundred 
servants, a country house, and spacious gardens, horses and 
carriages, yet so perverse is rny nature, that the devil take me 
if I would not exchange the best dinner and the best company 
I ever saw in Bengal for a beefsteak and claret at the Horn 
and let me choose ®my company." Society and custoiiis were 
somewhat different in those days ; white coats were worn even 
at public ‘dinners ; men used to despatch each his three bottles 
of claret, or two of white wine, before getting up from dinner, 
and ladies drank at least a bottle a day; visits were paid in the 
evening ; ladies went to church in palanquins : native women 
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were sometimes whipped foTr perjury; dacoits used to parade 
the roads about Calcutta at so early an hour as 8 P. M. ; the 
chief source of drinking-water supply was the Lal-Dighi ( the 
tank in Dalhousie Square) in whicji pariah clogs, in the last 
stale of mange, used to bathe ; there were no sanitaria or trips 
to the hills. Apparently life was not •much more •enjoyable 
sixty years later, as Macaulay writes that “ a lodging up three 
pairs of stairs in London is better than a palace in a compound 
of Chowringhee.’* At any rate the Europeans who then came 
to India went home comparatively wealthy men, which not 
the case rKJw-a-da3»s. 

The chapter about Madame Grand is one of the most inter- 
esting in the book. It throws a flood of light on the life and 
society of the days of Warren Hastings, and shows tliat the 
adage omnia vincit a*mor** was as true at that thiie as when 
Ovid wrote it. It seems curious to us that a Member of 
Council should have survived a case of crim. con. which was 
decreed against him.. The record of the trial Grand vs. Francis 
is printed at length, and will repay perusal. Dr. Busteed has 
done a great service in embodying, in a permanent form, a mass 
of information which would otherwise have been lost to the 
public.* The hard-worked Indian official will find tiie book, from 
first to last, as interesting and refreshing as the last new 
novel. 


Leviora ; or the Rhymes of a Successful Competitor. B)' T. F. 

BKiNOLD, B. A., B C. S. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and 

Cog, AtfC. 

f'^IIE author, who was known to many of us as a genial 

A kind hearted friend, died in Melbourne while this book 
was still in the Press in Calcutta. He was an accomplished 
classical scholar, and h brilliant woikcr at times, though per- 
haps too unstable to bear the dull dead routine of a Civilian’s 
crushing duties. His nature was full of poetry : a fiery soul 
chafing at its rigid and prosaic surroundings, unable to 
free itself from the trammels of mundane difticulties, has 
fretted anti fretted the bod}' to decay. Those who knew him 
and his, need no exhortation from us to peruse these 
posthumous poems. The first two instalments of** The Success- 
ful Competitor ” are familiar to many of Ui?. The third and last 
instalment, dealing with the period from 1S72 to 1884, is -in 
no wit inferior in literary merit. In this poem it fs no exag- 
geration to say that the versification is as smooth and polished 
as that of Pope, while the substance is ‘rather the good- 
humoured banter of Horace than the indignant satire of^ 
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Juvenal. The author holds up to ridicule the excessive tendency 
to red-tapeism — 

Explain why this was entered, that omitted, 

Why A was flogged, and U and C acquitted, 

Note whence this shameful error of tlirec pai, 

And why Ram Chandra did not dot an ‘i*. 

He bewails the vanishing rupee, and bemoans the multi- 
farious duties of a Civilian. He evidently thought India was 
not worth the candle — 

' Tis not enough the solid hours to waste 
Among conflicting precedents and paste ; 

’ Tis not enough to watch the turning scale 
And check each ser of gunny in the j.\it ; 

,To penetrate the city’s slums a nd*. sinks 
Concocting bye-laws subtler than the stinks ; 

O’er emigrants an angel guard to keep, 

Hatanguethem on the dangers of the deep, 

Or temper gilded visions of Cachar, 

By painting j lils and jungles as they aic ; 

’ Tis nnt enough — but how shall I pouitray 
The legion Cahours of a single day ? 

Was it for this that Granta bade me seek, 

To mould Ben Jonson in lambic Greek. 

Condense my prose, like Tacitus the terse, 

And rival Ovid’s elegance in verse ? 

Cull roots with Donaldson, weigh words with Tiench, 

Read, write, and talk Italian, Get man, French ; 

Repair to town in pestilent July, 

When dogs were rabid, and the Thames half dr«, 

Abjuiing bat and racket, oar and cue, 

To spend three weeks disgoiging all 1 knew ?” 

He contrasts with regret the rule of the Magistrate of yore 
with the lot of the modern Civilian “chained to the desk ” 

For in those days — ’tis long ago, my friend, — 

Law was the means, and justice \wis the end ; 

Now Khadainanthus revels in a flaw, 

And wreaks injustice, whiie he teaches law, 

« « « # 

For the good Magistrate, our Ruler’s say, 

Decide', all night, investigates ail Hay ; 

The crack Collector, man of equal might, 

Reports all day, and corresponds all mght. 

Oh, could 1 raise my fascinated eyes 
From salt, stamps cesses, income-tax, excise, 

Or quit tjie bench, and loose my courser's rein. 

To scour observant o’er the teeming plain ; 

Could I, with James, boast a double face 
Incungiuous scenes alternately to giace, 

To twin tribunals twin delights afford, 
riea^ the High Couit, and gratify the Board- 
Then all weie well ; and 1 might touch the goal, 

A square, lound man, within a round square hole. 
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He shows how it is possible to “ mend the general average,’* 
and prevent calls for explanation regarding the dispropor- 
tionate number of acquittals — 

Ho ! Minions, bring me fifty^chaukidare, 

Whose beats deserted to the midnight stars 
Cry out for vengeance, and a trifling fine 
Shall meet the justice of their case and mine. * 

Thus, having earned a temporary peace, 

I turn to court the donkeys and the geese, 

The calves and camels that my district yields. 

The twice-cropped product of a million fields, 

The market-value of exotic grain, 

The miles of railway on a roadless plain, 

And then, their mythic character confessed, 

Tiy fancy figures by a faulty test, 

And prove at last, by philosophic pomp, 

How State canals might irrigate a swamp ! , , , 

The poems “ The Rising Man ” and “ Our Peers ’* are both 
excellent. The latter smacks of Jingoism and the rampant 
Anglo-Saxon ; but tbc times were critical, and allowance must 
be made for poetic license. 

But we have no space for more. These extracts will show 
what sort of a literary repast may be expected from ** Leviora.” 
The Hindustani translations of nursery rhymes are very 
amusing, while the topical rhymes are excellent. Here is 
one about Mr, Anderson, C. S., then Collector of Bancoorah, 
where Mr. Bignold was the Judge. The Collector had started 
a Fire-Brigade owing to the frequency of fires in the town, 
and it is said that some accommodating subordinate set his 
house on fire in order to give the Collector an opportunity olF 
extinguishing it and earning immortal fame in — the Calcutia 
Gazette ! • 


Caledonia had never a grander son 
Than our doughty Collector Jock Anderson ; 

See where he comes 

With his banners and diums 

Urging his bold Salamanders on ! 

Those who arc off for the Poojahs by rail, road, or steamer, 
should not fail to take with them a copy of " Leviora,*' 
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The Battle of Tofrek, fought near^ Suakim^ March 22 'nd 18S5, 
under Major-General Sir fohn • Car stairs M " Neill^ V,C, 
K,C.B., K.C.M.G.,^ in its relation to the Mahdist insurrection 
in the Easterii Sudan and to the Campaigns of 1884 
and 1885. By Williahi Galloway, with various Maps 
Plans, Pcspatches apd Documents. London : W. H. Allen 
& Co., 13, Waterloo Place. 1887. 

M r. William Galloway, corresponding^ member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, ought to be a 
happy man. For he believes that " Truth is great and will prevail.’^ 
For which reason seemingly he has been at pains to write a book 
which he has managed to work up to 399 pages about a fight 
somewhere in Egypt three years ago. There was once a Yankee 
•small arm gunner who boasted that he had brought down 399 
wild ducks with a single sliot from a duck gun. D — n it 
all, said the friend to whom he told the story, couldn’t you 
have rounded off the story, made it totuSy teres^ et rotundus^ 
by setting down the record at 400. Dft you suppose, said 
the indignant sportsman, that I’d imperil my immortal soul 
for the sake of one duck ? So we have no reason to suppose 
that the historian of Tofrek has endangered his sou) by a 
departure from strict accuracy. Wc are sure that such English 
troops as were engaged in the skirmish, did their duty, 
behaved bravely, fought well. But wc take leave to doubt 
whether the affair was after all quite so important as Waterloo, 
Plassey, and Marathon. 

' In his preface Mr. Galloway indulges in this sort of high 
falutin : “ Raised to lips panic-stricken, and in the first hot 

haste of the unexpected, ignorant of all that was essential, 
even to a moderately accurate statement of the facts, Rumour’s 
brazen clarion could but ring out notes of discredit and dismay.” 
There is a good deal more of the same sort of bombast, and 
the heroes of Tofrek may well pray to be ‘defended from their 
admiring historian. 

As an illustration, as it is called of the invaluable qualities of 
courage, and steadiness, and so forth, our historian relates how 
a half battalion of the Berkshircs, sucv.essfully repelled the 
enemy, without losing a man, at the same time killing two 
hundred of its assailants.” It is made evident to us, moreover, 
that he has a good knowledge of Hindustani. Here is a 
specimen ; “ Burradoor gie ho pance kewastc. ” A transla- 

tion is kindly afforded : — You have gone a long way for 
water.” 

The employment of Indian troops out of India has been 
much discussed. ‘We have Mr. Galloway’s authority that it did 
good ; — “ Although, unfoi tunatcly, owing to the prevalence of kd- 
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verse winds in the Red Sea, and collapse of the French resistance, 
the Indian Contingent was not in time to participate in any of 
the warlike operations in Lower Egypt ; jts appearance in the 
Thebaid had a most important effect in threatening the possible 
line of French retreat into the upper and more inaccessible 
districts of the country.” ^ ^ 

Here is one of Mr. Galloway’s weather reports : Heavy 

mist cleared by cool north west breeze at 7-30, followed by dust- 
storm, wind shifting to north-east.” If we only had such 
details about other great battles, we should be well off. 
“ Paradise Lost ” is said to have been sold to the publishers 
for 

We wonder what sum Mr. Galloway has paid the publishers 
for being allowed to launch this immortal history at the heads 
of an unoffending public — a public that, so far as we know, has. 
never done him any harm. 

The Aryan Birthplace, By Charles J. Stone, F.R.S.L. : Re- 
printed from the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, Vol. XIV— Part I. 1887. ^ 

I N 1^84 the late Mr. Charles J. Stone, F.R.S.L., read be- 
fore tire Royal Society of Literature a paper on “ The 
Aryan Birthplace” which has now, in loving memory, been 
printed and published by his widow and executrix. It is a 
well-reasoned, scholarly paper, bristling with authorities, and full 
of information. Mr. Stone held that we require more than a 
central point between the Arya Varta of India and of Europe.* 
The argument is presented thus : — 

We rcquiio a c<witrc for tlie Aryan settlement in tlie worlds which have been 

.‘Jtyled tlie Old and New. Sclilegel thought it improbable that ihe migrations of 
the Aryan race should have always been fiom llie point at the extreme South- 
East of their settlements towards the Noiih-p:a5.t. Hut we now find that India 
does not afToid the extren^ Eastern point of which we have cognizance. The 
ruins of the old Amcric.iii civilizations seem to be displaying the Aryan w6rld far 
to the East. There has been found the positive semblance of the crass of Chtts- 
iendom, according to Prescou's Pern, &c., but it m.iy h.ive been the sign of the 
Agni, the Swastika, which we find in Copan * and in the explorations of Troy, 
&c.— the cross of the holy fne. There have been discerned words acknowledged 
to be of Sanscrit kindred. There are sculptuied figures of the distinct Aryan 
type, in regard to which lact I beg to quote the authority of Professor 
ZerfH. When, therefore, this our gre.U leading, warlike, pastoral, and earth- 
cultivating race of the world, is found to the East as well as to the North-West of 
Hindustan, and when in Hindustan we find ancient hymns without traditions of 
foreign Origin, it is sinoly, at least, excusable to argue that in the well watered 
and wooded plains of this great country the race arose. No legion on earth appears 
so favourable, not merely to the continuance, but to the origin of the p.astoral and 
agricultural existences. 


* [On Oopan and Chinese SymbolsinCentr.il Amcric.a* reference may be made 
to a®J»apcr by Dr. Ihuny, of Pans in Jottrn, Ani/i, Imt, for February 18S7.] 
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Did the early progenitors of the Aryan race learn to keep 
cattle, to practise agriculture, to refine language on the vast 
river plains of India, or in the comparatively small valleys of 
Bactria ? That is the question at issue. Mr, Stone’s verdict is 
for the southern nursery. " In support of this it is written ; — 

We find e\ephant8 breakinij down the woods ; allusions are made to the rivers 
rnshinir to the ocean : the j^reat river is mentioned in a manner which shows that 
the ocean does not merely mean a large body of water. 'I'he sea is called the 
asylum of rivers. Persons are decorated with garlands— to this day an C'-peciftl 
feature of Iinlia^ Bamboos, the large cotton tree, and other tropical productions 
are mentioned rather than tlwse of the North. Peacocks and parrots inhabit the 
Vedic woods. The hymns altogether seem, from their internal evidence, to be 
the offspring of poets who are acquainted with and inspired by ideas derived from 
the districts of the Indus and Ganges as a whole. They know, and they allude 
tft, the snowy mountains of the Noiili and the oceans of the South. The rainy 
season of the South is entirely suggested in the hymns to India. I )eity of the 
Firmament. But the most positive evidence of the Southern rather than Northern 
origin seems to be tlie ci)nception of the Agni — to whidh allusion has been made — 
the holy fire. We do not fiud that this is venerated as beiitg born in a flint stone, 
but in the wood, which is of the tiopics. It must surely be allowed that the 
discovery of the possibility of obtaining Are by the friction of a hard and a sofc 
piece of wood, belongs to the tropics. ^ 

The Vedic hymas distinctly suggest the outpourings of 
poets who have only distinct cognizance of the general feature.s 
of the South of India. In fact, tlic conception of the Aryans 
descending from the valleys of the Oxus into Europe and 
Asia, and then passing outwards to Central America, seems to 
be without evidence, citlicr in fact, or in the analogous history 
of other people. As well might it be surmised J.ooo years 
hence, that our two great branches of the Aryan race, in 
modern Europe and America, have descended from f. common 
‘centre in Iceland. It is suggested that when speaking of 
ancient India, Ceylon, Cambodia, and possibly submerged 
territories — an oriental Atlantis — ought to be included in the 
record. But, we are reminded, that in every conception, the 
Mahabharata seems autochthonous, born on the actual soil of 
India, no matter liow remote the legends in their eccentricity 
may seem to be. The legends of Krislma’s infancy, in the 
Ilarivansa, seem to show that the ancient pastoral life was 
partly nomadic. But in any case it was purely Indian. No 
Tartaric element is suggested. 

Mr. Stone concludes his lecture thus : — 

Taking Mercator’s projcc‘lon nf ihe world, and considering Ihe .seats of the 
Aryans in I'.uiope, ard pi.-sumabiy in ancient America, ilie continent of Iiulia 
it.^elf seems an ob\ioii< centie, in gfogrnphir.il siui.ilion, f- r thiMiiigrations of our 
race. 1 he old civili^a ion whu b has there, in great part, !-urviv«*d with much 
vitality, may theiefoif.* not uiirca.sonably be held to have been autochthonous, that 
is Co say, born there of the earth. 
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Lotus : A Psychological Rouuince. By the author of A New 
Marguerite,” &c. London : George Redvvay. 1 888. 

P ESSIMISM is the cant of the day ; and a great part of the 
intellectual fringe of fasliionahle society in England, tired 
of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann’s prosaic negations, and 
seeking some new tiling, has turned with avidity toocfcultism and 
Neo-Buddhism desire for Nirvana, 

Lotus \s one of many literary outcomes from this new faith in 
unfaith. It is a novel evidently written by a woman ; a novel 
with a good deal of melodrama about it, the action of which is 
carried on in an old English manor house, and in which all the 
characters arc English. But internal evidences of narrative, and 
here and there an idiom, suggest that the author is an American. 
And yet, well told as it is, interesting as it is, Lotjis is, in .the 
main, what one must*nccds call a repulsive story. The heroine 
is a modern adaptation to the shires of a medi.neval Succubus 
There is a good deal of the grave, graveyard corruptions, decays 
creeping things play an important part on its stage; loathsome 
skeletons are for ever crossing it. But in spite of these draw- 
backs Lotus is a novel one reads with unabated interest from 
beginning to end, without feeling any temptation to ‘‘ skip ” in 
one’s T^rog! ess till oiigli its pages. 

Rlany novelists are in the habit of giving an alternative title 
to their books. Had the custom been followed in this in- 
stance, the most appropriate one for I^otus would have been 
The Ghost's RcViVige, We arc not going to unravel the plot of 
this psychological romance. Tliat would be unfair alike to 
reader and author. It suffices to say, tliat the girl Edmund 
Thallerton loved and was loved by, when he was penniless 
and not in a position to marry, dies of jungle fever in India, 
and thereafter, in the guise sometimes of a lotus, sometimes 
of an astral light, sometimes of a material shadow casting a 
shadow of gigantic; height and fcap inspiring appearance, 
haunts him jealously when he courts a new love, and finally 
kills him on his wedding day in the midst of the wedding 
guests at breakfast assembled. 

The Neo-Biiddhistic purpose of the writing is never lost 
sight of. On page 156 we get a detailed description of a Preta 
eating a cherry tree, “ wood, leaves and all.” The Aritchie 
Hell and the Cold Hells are pictured for us in a dream. Refer- 
ence i^ made to Arupa Soka. Wc arc told how, in Devachan, 
the persons wc love and desire are there with us, and we feel 
them with us, although they arc not really there. This is 
higidy convenient. 

“ Why arc you so patient, Dora? I am afraid you are but a chilly little soul.’' 

** Am I ? Hut it is better to warm slowly than to lieat and cool loo fast. Think 
hovft much belter this is, tliau the time when you never spoke.” , 
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“ Why was it worse then, darling? For yoirr life was all your own.’* 

“ Oh, not my own ; it was dark even as t^jis room is, and without a' fire. I 
knew what my life was, and that it was far from me. I knew it was alt shadows 
and cold and mist, all solitude and paralysing fears. It lay before me like a long 
dark cell, only daylight at the further end, in death ! Oh ! it was piteous, cold, 
and fearful : a woman all alone, wifh work and without joy ! *’ 

** No, not alone ! You would have loved another and been wedded long er now.” 
“You are but a man. Jack ; think what you will. Smash down those windowe 
that bar out the light and let the grey sunshine within ; but remember the bittes 
cold and frost ; when one little life is withered, it is done.” 

“ Life can be transplanted and blossom in another heat,’* 

“ But never as at first— God given ; Jack, I am a woman sent fiom God and to 
Him to return. The path is short and I cannot stray, be it glad or deep gloom- 
riven. ' There is one path, one life, for everyone.” 

“ Do you mean by that, there is no choice, and there can be no change. Even 
as your name is given, so is your love at birth ? ’* 

“ Yes, so far have we no free-will : Shakespeare has just reversed it. There is 
not ‘ a Providence that shapes our lives, rough hew them as we will.* They are 
‘.rough hewn * and we but shape them, and how badly shapen are they mostly, 
how faulty, how 'mistaken, how full of sin and troufile ! There is always the 
glorious end ; but we live so that we do not see it ; forget the glimmering beacon 
from afar, and when it comes, we are not fit to look at it, wc cannot see it, and we 
dare not try. And that is how we suffer. 

Is this really the love-convcrsatioti of afi engaged couple in 
the penultimate decade of the nineteenth century. Some of our 
readers will, no doubt, ask where the author is buried ? 


The Fauna of British India^ including Ceylon and Burma, 
Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, [Mammalia] Eilitcd by W. T. llLANFOKl), 
London : Taylor and Francis. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
1888. 

« 

I N view of latter day discoveries in the domain of Natural 
History, it has been felt for some time that a new account 
of the Fauna of British India is much wanted. The Secretary 
of State for India has now interested himself ill the matter, 
and made the work over to Mr. VV, T. Blailford, F.KS. 
Wc have before us the first instalmeijit of it ; a volume, 
or, as he prefers to call it, a half volume devoted to Mammalia. 
For it would appear that the intention is to make each 
volume consist of 500 pages, and this one contains only 
250. It is however— to use a forcible I'omclincss of expres- 
sion — as full of information as an egg is full of meat. 
It is to be followed by six and a half other volumes, in 
wliich an account will be given of Indian Vertebrata. Dr. Day, 
0.1. E., is to undertake the Fishes. The Reptilia and Jkitra- 
chia will be described by Mr. G A. Boulcnger, author of the 
recently published ^‘British Museum Catalogues of Batrachm 
and Lizards.” The Birds will, it is hoped, be taken in hand by 
Mr. E. W. Oates, /luthor of the “Birds of British Burma.'* 

It goes without saying that Mr. Blanford’s share of the work 
is conscientiously complete. In the volume before us lie dials 
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with monkeys, cats and dogst About the Hanumdn monkey he 
writes*: — 

An old male is occasionally found solitary, as with so many other 
mammals. The story that males and females live in separate troops, 
though apparently believed by Blyth and quoted by Jerdon, I agree with 
Hutton in regarding as fictitious, though, as tue latter observer justly 
lemarks, fem.iles with veiy young offspring ‘may keep togerfier and tem- 
poral ily apait fiom the remainder of the tioop to which they belong. 

I also doubt the details of the story quoted, like the last, from the 
‘ Bengal Sporting Magazine ’ for 1836, of combats between the males for 
the possession of the females. Hut the occurrence of fights amongst 
these animals rests on good evidence. Mr. T. H. Hughes (Proc. A. S. B. 
1884, p. 147) described a combat, witnessed by himself in April, between 
two communities of Hanumans, aopaiently for the possession of a mango- 
grove. Only the champion males of each Hock engaged at first, two fibm 
the laigev flock, oye from the smaller, but after one of the former had 
been killed, his throat being torn open by his adversary’s teeth, two females 
came to the assistance of the siuvivor, and the single champion of th’e 
opposite side was mortally wounded, whereupon several of the weaker 
flock appeared to be taken prisoneis by the others. 

We quite agree ^vith our author that the Indian Lion is 
verging on extinction, rather more than verging, we should in- 
cline to say. As to that matter, Mr. Blanford writes ; — 

There are probably a very few still living in the wild tract known as 
the Ciii#in Kattywar, and a few more in the wildest parts of Rajpiitauay 
especially Southern Jodhpur, in OodevDiir, and around Mount Abfi. About 
ao years ago lions were common near Mount Abu, several were shot near 
Gwalior, Goona, and Kota, and a few still existed near L ditpiu, between 
Saugor and Jhvinsi. One is said to have been killed near Goona in 1873. 
In 1864 one was killed near Sheoiajuur, 25 miles west of Allahabad ; and 
when the railway was being made from Allahabad to Jubbulpoor, in 1866, 
a fine lion, with a good mane, was shot In* two of the engineers neat 
the 8oth milestone from Allahabad. About 1S30, lions were common near 
Ahmedabad. Several ycais pieviously, in the eaily part of the century, 
lions weie found yt Humana to the northward, and in Khandesh to the 
south, in many places in Rajputdna (one was shot m i8iO within 40 miles 
of Kot Oeji, in Sind), an<l eastward as far as Rew.ih and Palamow. It 

is probably that this animal was founerly generally distributed in North- 
Western and Ccntial Itidia. I have never heard of lions in.Cutcb, 
and suspect Jerdou was mistaken in supposing them to be found there. 

Here is “ a wrinkle about the tiger s method of killing his 
prey 

The popular notion was, and probably still is, that the tiger springs 
upon its victim from a distance, and eithei kills the aninnal by one blow 
of its paw, or tears the throat wiili its teeth and sucks the blood. All 
this is certainly incorrect, so far, at all events, as cattle are concerned ; 
small animals may pci haps be killed by a blow of the paw. I have seen 
many c%en that had been killed by tigei>!, and in humeious cases (always, 
I think, when I ascei mined the point) the neck had been broken, whilst 
in several instances, despite the maiks of fangs upon the throat, the 
great blooii-ves^els of tlie neck were untouched, and claw-marks were 
confined to scratches on the forequarters. All these details agree with 
the description given by Sandeison from the atfeounts received from 
heftismen. Accouiing to these, the tiger does not spring upon his prey; 
“cliltching the bullocks forequarters with his paws, one being generally 
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over the shoulder, he seizes the throat in ^his jaws from underneath, and 
turns it upwards and over, sometimes springing to the far side io doing 
so, to throw the bullock over and give the ' wrench which dislocates its 
neck. This is frequently, done so quickly that the tiger* if timid, is in 
retreat again before the herdsman can turn round.*' 

Mr. Blanford says that* tigers captured young are easily 
tamed — and are never ..to be trusted, he might have added. 
About the leopard, we are told that the prevalent ideas 
about his reluctance to cross water are erroneous. Like other 
wild animals he can and does swim well. 

A tame mungoosc in London is said to have killed, on one 
occasion, a dozen rats in less than a minute-and-a-half. With- 
in the last fifteen years the introduction of Herpestes Mungo 
info Jamaica is said to have resulted in a saving of from 
;£■ 100,000 to 50,000 annually, owing t® the decreased 
number of thv3 rats which destroy the local sugarcanes. Mr. 
Blanford seems to believe that the jackal docs act as scout for the 
tiger. His cry, when a tiger or a leopard is in the neighbour- 
hood, is pronounced peculiar and unmistakable. Several observ- 
ers have, however, remarked that the jackal making the cry 
follows the tiger, never precedes him, as the accepted tradition 
would have us believe. Mr. Blyth noticed that a pariah dog, 
on sniffing a collection of caged tigers in Calcutta, se^- up a 
most extraordinary howl, probably similar to tliat of the jackal. 
There is a belief widely diffused in India and Ceylon that 
a horn grows on the heads of some jackals, and is of 
great virtue to its possessor. This book is full of interesting 
folklore and anecdotes about animals. To the gencril reader 
is well as to the scientist, wc can cordially recommend it. 

Here is something about the wild dog, by way of conclusion 
to this notice ; — 

Throughout India there is a general, belief that these wild dogs hunt 
and kill tigers. Whilst not absolutely rejecting the tale, I must say that 
I think it improbable. The wild dog drives away all deer and other wild 
animals on which tigers feed, and probably the iaitcr follow their prey. 
At the same lime, some of the accounts of wild dogs attacking tigers at e 
singulaily circumstantial. Captain Baldwin, in * The Large and Smill 
Game of Bengal ’ (p. 19), gives the paiticulais of one case, apparently 
as well authenticated as an account can be, that rests upon the evidence 
of villagers inhabiting wild paits of the counliy. In this case the remains 
of a tiger that had been devoured, were said to have been found together 
with three dead wild dogs. The same writer (p. loS) desciibcs an instance, 
said to have been witnessed by an English sportsman, of an attack by 
wild dogs on the Himalayan black bear ((/rsus torquatus). Another 
case in which wild dogs aTe asserted to have killed a tiger is m^itioned 
by ,Mr. Sterndale in ‘Seonec’ and in his ‘Natural History of Indian 
Mammalia.’ ‘In other instances the wild dogs are said to have disputed 
with a tiger or a leopard the possession of prey that had been killed by 
the latter. It is not improbable that such disputes occur, that they result 
in the death of somefof the wild dogs, and that the remains of the buHock 
or sarnher over which the contest has occurred are taken by credulOus 
ftieti for tiger’s bones. ' 
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Charters Relating to the East India Company from 1 600 to 
1761. Reprinted from *a former collection with some addi- 
tions and a preface, by JotiN SHAW, Esquire. For the 
Government of Madras. Madras ; Printed by R. Hill, at the 
Government Press. 1887. 

1 f 

T he Madras Government has done well to reprint Charters 
relating to the East India Company^ from 1600 to 1761. 
They are old enough to have acquired a certain amount of 
antiquarian respectability and interest, and they help to 
throw light on the early exploitation of India by primitive 
East India Companies. Queen Elizabeth’s Charter, dated tjie 
31st December, Anno Domini 1600, is given to The Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London, Trading into the East 
Indies,” and constitufes them “ one body. Corporate and Politict, 
in Deed and in Name, really and fully, for us, our Heirs, and 
Successors.” Thomas Smith, Alderman of London, was ap- 
pointed first Governor of the Company, which was empowered 
to convey to its trading grouads £10,000 in bullion ‘‘ so as 
£6,000 thereof be first coined in the Mint at the Tower” 
This charter was for a term of fifteen years, and under its 
provijfions interlopers were, as in all subsequent charters, very 
strictly interdicted, under pain of ” Forfeiture of the Goods, 
Ships, and Furniture ” that formed their stock in trade — half 
the forfeit to go to the Crown. Under date the thirty-first of 
May, one thousand six hundred and nine, James 

the First renewed the Letters Patent of “ Our late dear sistgr 
Queen Elizabeth, of pious memory.” By this time the 
profits to be made had attracted the notice of the Court. 
Worthy Aldcyman Thomas Smith, and uorthy citizens like 
him who had promoted the first Company, had not much chance 
of a finger in the pic of the second. Robert, Earl of Salisbury, 
High Treasurer of % England ; Chailcs, Earl of Nottiiigham, 
High Admiral of England; Edward, Earl of Worcester, 
Master of the Horse, and others of the nobilily were among 
the grantees under James’s Letters l^^tent. P'rom its very in- 
ception, we may say, the constitution of the India Com- 
pany was aristocratic, As to that matter, Leadcnhall Street 
in the aftertime did but conscivc traditions originating in tlie 
Royal Palaces at the Tower and W'hitehall. 

Hc^’e is a delicious excerpt from James’^ Charter 

And for tlrat The said Gir'crnor afui Company of Merchants of Lo7{don^ 
Trading into the East Indies, aie like to bniijj imo this Our Realm, a 
much fcjieatcr Quantity of foreign Commodities, from the Paits of the 
said East Indies^ than can be spent for the necessary Use of the same 
Out Realm, which of necessity must be transpouad into other Countiies, 
a»d there vended : — 

We foi Us, Our Heirs and Successors, of Our especial Grace, certaiA 
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Knowledge and mere Motion, do grant to and with The said Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London^ Trading into the East-Indies^ 
and their Successors, that at all Times, from Time to Time, during the 
Space of Thirteen Months, next after tlie Discharge of any the same 
foreign Commodities, so to be bi;ought in, the Subsidies, Poundage, Customs 
and other Duties for the same, being first paid or compounded for as 
aforesaid, it ^hall be lawful, for The said Girjcrnor and Company^ and 
their Successors, or any other the natural Sin)jects of this Our Realm, 
which may or shall buy the same of them, to transport the same in Efiglish 
Bottoms, freely out of this Realm, without payment of any fuiilier 
Custom, Poundage, or any fuither Subsidy, to Us, Our Heirs or Successors 
for the same. 

In 1657 the Company obtained a Charter from Cromwell ; 
but no copy of it can be discovered cither among the re- 
cords of the State or of the Company. Probably they were 
destroyed at the Restoration, along with so^ many State papers 
one would like to make acquaintance with, which were deemed, 
in that time of revenges, as dangerous a possession as a small- 
pox patient’s wearing apparel would be now. 

With regard to the administration of justice by the Com- 
pany’s servants in India, nothing appears to have been done 
till the beginning of tlie year 1678. At that time the Agent 
and Council at Madras resolved that, under Charles the Second’s 
Charter, they had power to judge all persons living under 
them, in all cases, whctlicr civil or criminal, according to the 
English laws, and to execute judgment accordingly. They 
held their Court in the chapel of the I'ort every Wednesday 
and Saturday. Perhaps tlic sanctity of the ])lace was expected 
to endue them with impartiality. This embryo High Court 
was not, however, intended to interfere with or supersede tlie 
Court of the Justices of the Choultry. AJl small mis- 

demeanours, breaches of the peaqe, and actions for debt, not 
exceeding fifty pagodas, were still to be decided by those 
Justices. ^ of law and justice, the ;-Comniissioners sent 
from Surat to take possession of liombay, requested that a 
Judge Advocate might be appointed, as under Portuguese 
rule the people had been accustomed to Civil Law. The Court 
of Committees declined to accede to this »'equcst, being appre- 
hensive that a Judge, versed in Civil Law, might be disposed 
to promote litigaiion, and “probably might not obey the 
orders which the President and Council might find it for 

the interest of the S‘vc him.” As a contrast to 

this pride of arbitrariness it is noteworthy that the Court 

insisted on ^he introduction of trial by jury. Charles the Second’s 
Charter of 5th October 1677 gave authority to the Company 
io coin money at^ Bombay. The authorities there wanted to 
take in hand four distinct species of money — gold Carolines*, 
silver A nglinas, copper Copperoons, and tin Tinnics. The au- 
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thorities in England, however, thought it better to retain the 
names of the existing native currency. 

It is worthy of notice — 

That the Court of Goinmittees in their general letter to Madras of the 
22nd January 1692 expressed their opinion that too many Englishmen 
had been admitted to the Office of Aldermen, and therefore recommended 
that in future the Aldermen should be of diflfereht castes, vh.^ one Arme- 
nian, one or two Hebrews, one or two Portuguese, one or two Gentoos, 
and one Moor or Mussulman. It was found, however, that this recom- 
mendation could not be acted upon, because the Armenians refused to 
accept the office ; the Jews qualified for it had left Madras ; the Portuguese 
were unwilling to officiate for fear of their countrymen at St. Thoino ; 
and it was not safe to confide in the Moors. 

Again 

In 1677 considering that they had at Madras many married families 
and children, they sent out a schoolmaster who was to teach all the 
children to read English and to write and ciphjer gratis, and to instiuct 
them in the principles of the Protestant religion. They also sent to 
Madras in the same year a supply of bibles and catechisms, and authorised 
the Council when any should be aole to repeat the catechism by heart 
to give to each of them yvo rupees for their encouragement. Nor did they 
shrink from reminding their servants of their duty, for in their general letter 
to Madras of the iStfi Fehiuary 1691, they desired their President, Mr. Yale, 
whom God had blessed with so great an estate in their service, to set on foot 
llie building of a church for the Protestant black people and Portuguese, 
and the«laves which served them, who had then no place to hear the 
word of God preached in a language which they understood, and therefor c 
were necessitated to go to the Pop*sh churches, whereas, if they had God's 
woid preached to them in the Portuguese language, according to the 
Protestant doctrine and the prayers of the Church of England, they would 
as readily ficquent the Protestant churches as the Popish chapels. 

It seems to us that the chief moral to be derived from these 
Charters is, that the merchant adventurers of olden time, 
trading under the style and title of the Kast India Company, 
were not ncar%^ 50 narrow-minded and illiberal as tradition 
and prejudice liavc painted them. 

The Indian Chn>xh (Quarterly Reviciv, Edited by the Rev. A* 
Saunders Dver, M, A. The Oxford Mission Press, 
Calcutta. 

T he Indian Church Quarterly Rcvieix.^ maintains its repu- 
tation for supply of interesting subject-matter, and 
excellence of literary style. Here is the tabic of contents of 
the July issue, a well varied one — 

Unity. 

Plain Papers on the Rook of Common Prayer. — I. 
Mahomedanism. ' 

A Visit to the Andaman Islands. 

A, Cathedral Rody fi*r Calcutta. * 

Tile Autonomy ol N.ational Churches not Incoivsistent with 
the Unity of Chiisiendoiii. 

Recollections of Dr. Kay. j 

Paradise. 

Literary Notices. 
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A portrait is also given of thd Bishop of Bombay. From 
a secular review point of view, the Editor's account of his 
trip to the Andaman Islands, and Dr. Slater's Recollections of 
Dr. Kay are the most attractive articles. Mr. Dyer got to 
Port Blair during Lent and spent there a helpful Lent and a 
happy Easter, which jnakc his remembrances of the place 
bright ones. On Easter Day he writes : — 

Andamanese orchids in all their varied and tropical beauty adorned the little 
Church, and the Sei vices were most brij^ht and hearty, thanks to the willing 
soklter-Choir. The gathering at the Altar told how the Christian Faitli is suiled 
to all nations and races. Even the aborigines were not left out, for one Andamanese 
girl made her Kaster Communion among her Saxon and Aryan fellow wor<^hlppers. 
'J'here is another Church belonging to the Church of England in Tort l:{lair, - this 
is*intended for the Indian Christians. People are now beginning to understand 
that the Indian Church is one, and that the spirit of ca»te, which reserves one 
building for Wcstrrns, and another for Easterns, must be exorcised. In this 
parftcular case, however, an . exception should be ntade, as naost of tliose who 
attend this little Chinch ate convicts, and as !>uch, ate uiuicr puiiisliinent for their 
Climes. We also visited the little Roman Catholic (hutch, but found it very 
t.iwdry in its arrangements. Candles planted in glass l)otlle^ and oht jam tins, 
ate not suitable oriianients for a Christian altar, it may l.e that it is the best the 
poor can give, and so is accepted by God. Another comforting thought is, that ill 
the eyes of the unlearned such things do not appear common, or out of jihice. 
I was glad to find the idiutch open for private prayer, and gladder still to find an 
English soldier saying his prayers therein. 

An interesting account is given of the women's quarters 
at Aberdeen, shut in on one side by the sea, on the other by 
high palings, and strictly guarded by female jemadars. Men 
are rigorously excluded. The other clay two subalterns, we 
are tcjld, were anxious to inspect tlic place, and so apjieared at 
,the various gates, seeking admittance. The jcmacars were 
profuse in their salaams and apologies, but steadfast in deter- 
mination not to let a man put foot within their zenana. We 
presume that they regard a Padre as of neutf-r gender. At 
any rate Mr. Dyer was allowed, to enter and make a tour of 
inspection. The children in the women’s section he describes 
as vqry bright and intelligent; and, apropos of the theories 
of Mr. Gallon and others about the transmission of hereditary 
virtues and vices to the issue of convict marriages, he gives 
it as his opinion that in the Andamans, children born of such 
marriages would not probably be wicked above other children — 

Most of the murderers in the Seltlemcnt ctimmitted tlicir crimes in a fv of p.ission, 
it may be in a quarrel over a piece of land, and I do ni»l ilimk that such a culpiit, 
when he comes to himself, is half as dangerous and unpleasant as the man who 
has been guilty of a <onunuou.'» coui.se of cmne and cunning. 

The recollections *of Dr. Kay extend over ten year^ from 
1851101861. lie is described as devoting himself vvitli won- 
derful zeal and energy to his duties as Principal of Bishop’s 
College. He was a diligent reader of newspapers, but his 
bmgrapher never once heard him express any opinion about 
^politics. When he went to the College, he found a v^ry 
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Simple ritual In use in the chapel, and he made no effort to 
change'it, though, when leaving the sacred building, he always 
turned round and bowed to the Altar. ,He did so, he said, 
because that had been his custom for years at Lincoln College, 
Oxford. The only person who ever joined him in this 
ceremony was Bishop Wilson. One ch^inge he mad<j — 

Rffore he came, the custom h.ul been for the Hindu Bearers, some four or five of 
them, to s’aiid dining Service; on the rt*»or of iht* <’h<i])el between the se.ns winch 
lan the of the building, with laige Lmgalcse fans in llieii has-tU, v\ iiicli 

tliey waved in the faces of the worshippers. Dr Kay &ioj>pcd this imm^rdiaicly, 
an I, as the arrangement of ih^ < ‘hap I made it difficuli to have hanging piPii.h>>^, we 
had logo wiihdiu ihcMii altogether. The heat wa*. veiy great, for the Chapel walls 
had iio veiaiui.di^ to pioiect them fiom the sun, l>ut 1 never litMol any one 
c unpiain. The Service was quite pCm. '1 he on y thing 1 evirlieaid him -ay 
about the rendering of the ’’riyeis was that which thcie -honld i)e no diaw ling, 
the leading .‘«houl<l never be fast, espcci.illv in the parts in which the c ^ngu- t;aiitjn 
jniiis. ills seiin ms weie KMnaiU.ible for their .^pintual character .md jMof.mnd 
kilowletlge »)f Scriptme, but he wa^ never a popular pieaclui ; nt>i' ccmhl he h.i\e 
I'een. Hisol>j-ct was to instinct and to in 've. and h'* trusted to the in>it/cr 
Ins sernidim to do this. He paid vciy little altcuiion to funniu'r^ though 1 beiieve 
ho llioughi h- di.i. 

Dr, Kay brought with him to the College profound know- 
I'xlge of Hebrew, and a con-sidcrablc acquainiance with Greek 
and Latin. Ho never seemed to forget anything. He rarely 
preaclu^l extempore. Dr. Slater is <;f opinion that when he 
(iid, he did not jneach well, “ He used to think too nuich, and 
that often got him into trouble.^' He \v cs a great reader of 
modern poetry ; hut had no appicciatiou of Shakespcaie. He 
would not lead novels ; but c*ncc when he was g(dng away to 
Bariackporc for a lioliday and complete lest, lie got Dr. Slater 
to recommend one to him, and, sa}\s that gentleman — 

In an evil hoiu I recommended Mattin Chuzzaicit, On bis leiuin to CoMege 
he met me willi a mixe<i exiirtscion of fnii and vexation in Ins look. ** \\ liat 
pi)sses-e'l you.” said* lie, '* to fngge>.l .vuch a book as iliat ? I got -o inien-Lly 
ai»sorl'ed in tlic story that I could not turn my iniiul tt> anything ebe. And just 

'nen I was in the thick of it, n latly whom I Ind known in 10' gland called, and I 
h ui the gieaiest dinTicnliy in j^nning in tlic seiious talk -he intioiiuced. ’’ 

The whole article is very readable. 


Sketches of some Distiu<^uishe(t Au^^lo-lndiaus : (Second Series) 
tncludiuf: Lord MaCiiulafs great Minute on Education in India; 
with Anglo-Indian Aneeitofcs and Incidents, By Colonel 
W. F. B Laurie. London: W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place. Pall Mall, S. W. 1888. 

*• • 

I NASMUClKas it deals with men who live and move in 
our midst, or who have but lately done .so, fhis book 
,ntay possibly attract the atteution of some Anglo-Indians. But 
not many, we think. There is too much padding about it, 
and»it ha', no pretensions to literary merit. For instance, where 
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was the ilecJ to reproduce the full text of Lord Macaulay's 
hackneyed Minute of 1835. It takes up fourteen ' pag^es. 
Eleven more are devoted to the story of the life of one Tita 
Falcieri, who was, once upon a time, it seems, Lord Byron's 
valet, and afterwards managed to get himself appointed a door- 
keeper at the India Office in London. To include this man 
is hardly a high compliment to other “ distinguished Anglo- 
Indians ! ” Colonel Laurie has a trick of flinging his honours 
about, hither and thither, as lavishly as the India Office docs its 
C, I. E. ribbons. He is fond of pomp, and show, and tinsel ; 
records, for instance, item by item, ab ovo usque ad ma/a, in 
true penny-a-lining fashion, the course of the i)ublic proces- 
sion in which the Indian Princes figured in London last year. 
We have details of the entourage of number one, and a 
specification of the a' rangement of number eleven’s equipage 
and appearance. Accordifig to his acci^unt, the greatest 
wonder of this Imperial Lord Mayor’s show was “the Turban 
of His Highness the Rao of Cutch, which, when the sun flashed 
upon it, really blazed with the scintillating lights of diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds.” This is like the boy who thought tlie 
pork-pies and bottled stout to be the most interesting feature 
of the Crystal Palace. There is lots more from the sapie tap. 
We are treated to such ancient history as an account of the 
Prince of Wrdcs' reception in Calcutta (now twelve years old), 
and of the Duke of Edinburgh's pig-sticking exploits. 

We will charitably hope that the exigencies of the London 
book-selling trade, and its demand for nothing less than 3 
volume novels, or books of corresponding bulk, arc mainly 
responsible for these irrelevant inflations. For the rest, we 
may sjiy that Colonel Laurie’s book is a version of “ Men of the 
Timer There are, however, appreciative notices of the careers 
of many Anglo-In iians wiio have made a name for themselves. 
The following about Sir Ashley Ed nifis probably intended to 
be funny. VVe reproduce it, however, as possibly our sense of 
humour is deficient : — 

His eventual successor in the Lieut. G )vernorship of Bengal unveiled 
a statue of him in Cidenttn, and expressed him'*^lf (as will afterwards 
be seen) ia very laiidaioiy terms of Sir Ashley, in the . ourse of his speech 
on the occasion, saying he was the *Mnost enlightened,” “the best ad- 
ministrator/’ ^cc., &c., Bengal had ever been blessed with. On the report 
of this speech appearing in the papers, one of Sir A. Eden’s colleagues 
in the India Councif (London) remarked laiighini^ly to him— Eden, do 
you- see what Bayley has been saying about you ? You should be in one 
pet petual* blush ! ** *• No,” replied Eden what has he been saying ” 

•* Why, Bayley,” (the present Lieut. -Governor), “says you are the ' mst 
enlightened and the ablest adminLtrator India, or rather Bengal, has ever 
had.” “ Is that all ?’• said Eden, “Why, 1 knew that before well. Can’t 
he say an} thing more original than that ?’* / 
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The book contains an appreciative account of Henry Wood- . 
row, the first Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, and the 
organizer of the system of "education that now obtains. 

About Sir Frederick HalHday our authoi'saj s inter alia : — 

Durinjj his tenure of office, Sir Frede.ick ijeing an excellent musician — 
a rare per former on the violoncello — Belvedere was celebrated for its 
concerts — the Lieutenant-Governor thus doing, good tu society while ably 
seiving the State. 

We beg to state that the punctuation in this extract is not 
ours. 

The story of the Stracheys is too much matter of notoriety 
to claim notice here. It has been told over and over again 
in the daily papers ; and vve do not quite see why the 
appointment of General Strachey as President of the Roy.il 
Geographical Society should be regarded as * a compliment to 
the Indian Services.” • But we may admit that, as an episodc'in* 
General Strachey’s presidency, ‘‘it is a happy incident .... 
that it should have devolved upon him to present the Founder’s 
Medal to Colonel Hpldich, R. E , for Ids services to geography 
in connection with the surveys of Afghanistan.” 

Of Sir Steuart Bayley, it is written : — 

Appointed from Haileyoury; arrived in India 4th March 1856: Assist- 
ant Mfigisirate and Collector, 24 Pergunnahs, Novemi)er 1856; Junior 
Secretary to Government of Bengrd, Femuary 1863 ; ofrtchited as 
Secretary to the Government of Beng il in 1865, 1867, and iS/r ; Magis- 
trate and Collector, Fi:st Grade, Mongliyr, Feb.uaiy 1867; ofiioiatiug 
Civil and Sessions Judge, May 1867 ; Coinimssioner, Dacca L)ivi*iion, 
July 1S73, and subsequently of the Patna Divi'.ion, September 1S73 ; 
Secretaiy, Government of Bengal, May 1S77 ; Additional Secretary, 
Government of India, Fin mcial Department, August 1877; Pel^onal• 
Assistant to H. E. the Viceroy, for Famine Atf.dis, Seotember 1S77 ; 
Additional Secretary, CJoveinment of India, Public Woiks Department, 
Famine Branch, llecembcr 1877; Secretaiy, (ioverniiieiU of India, Home 
Depaitinent, June 187S ; officiating Chief Coinuiissioner, June 

1878, also oftiCMting Lieutenant-Governor of Beng.d, Jiily-November 
1879; Chief Commissioner of Assam, June 1880 ; Re-ident, First Class, 
Hyderabad, Maicli i88l ; (lOveiiior-Geneiars Council. 9th May, 1SS2. 
To this rccoid may be added — April 2, 1SS7, Lieutenant Gnernor of 
Bengal. 

About Sir Lepcl Griffin, the Central Provinces King-maker, we 
are told he has been frequently misunderstood, and that “you 
cannot help admiring him for his courage and so firmly standing 
tn the pedestal of purpose.” We must treasure up that plirase. 
The writer also speaks of the “ Baboo Press,” to which Sir Lepel 
has lately been subjected, and says that hg can well afford to 
treat it wsflT contempt. A sparkling style may cover a multi- 
tude of sins, and if a writer gives us some new in fix-mat ibn or 
some original ideas, we can forgive crude diction and baldness of 
style. But in these “ Sketches of Distinguished Anglo-Indians 
wo have neither the one thing nor the other. 
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Orient and Occident : A ^Journey East from Lahore to Liverpool, 
By Major-General R. C. W. Reveley Mitford, Author of 
•‘To Cabul with the Cavalry Bfigade/' With illustrations 
from Sketches by tiie Author. London : W, H. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place. 188,8. 

T his is an interesting and pleasantly written record of travel. 

Major-General Mitford started on his expedition from 
Lahore, a city which he seems to have a •• down upon. He 
declares that Sir Charles Napier, when it became incumbent 
on him to select a sits for British cantonments thei\. or 
thereabouts, riding out one very hot morning with 
that end in view, was angered because his horse stumbled ; 
and straightway “ the hot-tempered old warrior swore he 
would go no further ; and so this deadly spot became the home 
(in* too many' cases the last) of the chief gftrrison of the Punjab.” 
We are glad to see reference made to Dr. French, Bishop of 
Lahore, as a man ‘‘ whose career in the country is one long 
story of Christian courage and noble self-sacrifice ” ; glad also 
to be reminded once again of the soldierly inscription on 

Henry Lawrence’s tomb : — Here lies Henry Lawrence who 
tried to do his duty,” 

Of Benares it is written : — 

At the Uumiiig Ghats, which aic places specially set a^^ide for piirpo.^e of crema- 
tion, are abundant slncks of wood, and .attriulants well skilled in the ait of human 
cookery ; w'e saw several pyres in full blaze, wdnle the moiirneis s.it round and 
di'.cus'.ed the viitues of the deceased, or, more piobaldy, the amount of his estate. 

This hnliesl city of the Hindoos is chaiacteiistically dominated by a Mahomedan 
mosque, w’liosc giaselul ininaiets and swelliii^j domes rise conspicuously atove the 
'spires of the pajjan temples ; ceilainly when ihe foilowers of the Piojdiet c -nquereil 
a city they took (^ood caie to publidi the fact, .nnd admitted no (loii)*t as to W'ho 
had the upper hanu 1 It is a great pity that we do not learn the lesson fiom them. 
'1 he river-suie palaces arc geiiei.illy loo new-loiiking ; and, Scmdia’s, the finc.xt 
of them all, shows this want of meilowtuss mo.st conspiciumsly, even muie than 
the hand.some, but still newer Queen’s College furlliei inland. Men and women 
bathe together indisciiininately, the biiih -nt dresses of the latter adding much 
to the beauty of the seem*. Many large house-1 >» .v.s, called ** budger« ws.” are 
mooicfl along the bank, which is further oinamentcvl f?) by iields of huge mush- 
looms ; <n closer inspectmn, these luiii out to be umbrellas of matting, under 
which the baiheis sit and smoke betw'een their dips. 

The author does not seem to be aware that these umbrellas 
are the stations of the numerous Brahman priests. 

After leaving Calcutta in one of JarcJii.t, Mathison and 
Company’s opium steamers, General Mitford came to Singapore, 
a place said to be very healthy for children and snakes, 
especially the lattQr, of which there are many species, some 
most venomou.s. The General is of opinion thai.. Cliinamen s 
hats* are collected from the dust heaps of Europe.” Here 
Is a story with a moral : “ Each man came on board care- 
fully carrying his. umbrella, pillow, and fan, but the rifles and 
bells wcie lied up in bundles, and fliir.g into the hold anyluaw.” 
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The story of bis wanderings in Jap?in will be found interest- 
ing. About some of its art-ware he writes,: — 

We visited one of tlie chef china factoiics, and were most courteously conducted 
all <»ver ihe e'^tahlishment by the l>land nianaj^er, who took inBiiile pains to show 
us the whole process, hejiinning willi sorting, washing, kneading and pounding 
the peculiarly fine clay, forming the v.uious ve*scls oft the potter's \fheel (one cif 
the pieiliest siglils possible),” “ biscuit ’’-baking, painting, gilding, and then — the 
most criiicnl process of all-— the final baking. In painting, as in writing, the 
Japanese hold the brush (used ft r both puiposcs) pcipendiculaily over the surface 
to be inscribed or ornamented, the thumb pointing upwards, the fii.st and fouiih 
‘fingeis over, and ih** two miodlc ones under the biii'sh ; in writing they commence 
at the upper right-hand coiner of the ]iaper, and continue in perpendiciilar*lines. 
China-painting is cnmiuLled on the co-operative system, each artist confining 
himself to one pailicular pi»rlion of the work; one sketches the figuies, another 
the landscape, and a third the i-croils and aiabesqiies ; the cup, vase, dish, or 
wlntever it may be, is then banded over to the colourists, who also subdivide 
their labour, one doing the scaj-let, one the blue, and so on until the master woik-. 
man crowns then effoits by adding the gihlnig, either in broad' lines and masses, 
or in multitudes « f liny dots. When 1 say that every one of these touches has 
to be lepeated with mimitest acouiary fioin -‘even to nine times on the best china, 
some idea may be foiincd of the amount of skill and attention required to produce 
good Kioto- ware. • 

Mention i« marie of a temple at Kobe, the shrine of three stone 
monkey gods — excmplarily inefficient deities. They are “the 
goiis who hear no wrong, who speak no wrong, and who sec no 
wrong.”*** Daiboots ” is said to be the Japanese name for Buddha. 
At Nikko the temples are all Shinto, or anti-Buddhist; and 
none of them contain idols : — 

They aie generally covered with libbed tiles of bronze, not pottery, and the 
gables and poicli over the altar nrc piofu^ely ornamented. 'I'he pillais a. oben 
. fluted, and their capitals foimed <»f ihc hc.Kis of elephants, lions, or im.\gm.iry , 
annnals. A cuiioiis supeisiiiion iiivi^ts that one of the oillars in each 1 ulMmg 
.*>h.ill be carved upside down, lest the whole sheuld be too perfect, and excite the 
jealous anger of the gods I * 

In most countries, country smells are as a rule more toler- 
able tlian town ones. A reverse order of nature obtains in 
Japan ; and since it is connected with tea, the following may 
prove delectable reading to some Anglo-Indians : — 

If the sni'ills fi mi the c«ninliy were un-'Peukably nauseous, those in the 
street^ were almost pleasant enough to countcr.act them. From the open windows 
of the long low “ tf:i-go(h>wns ” came the aiumatic scent of the diying ti-a. for 
the leaves of the “fust picking” were uiidcigoing ih.rt process prcpar.itoiy to 
being packed in six-i>oumi boxes for cxpoil.-ilion. Tlieie is a consiiierable diflTereHce 
between the methods of piepaiing lea aiiopted m China and Japan, lu the foimer 
country, the leave'' are left in heaps till fermentation sets in, and are then dried 
over fires ; in the latter, they are placed, with ut any preiiminary process, in shallow 
copper basins, which stand in long rows ovei brick-built furnaces, a watchful 
attendant iii*chargef^ eacli bowl to luin the tea aiul .see lh.il each individual leaf 
gets its fair .shas-^of he.rt, and that none stick to the holioin, burn, ami spt)il ih^ 
flavor of the whole contents of tho pan. As soon as the leaves are thmigli^ to lie Suffi- 
ciently dry— a point which can only be decided by much disci imination and long 
• experience— they are emptied out on to mats ill the sun and “soiled,” that is, ail 
the large coarse leaves and twigs are picked out, also any ;vhich are iiuvn'rfectiy 
tlried j^lhe remainder i.s now re.idy to be packed in the che'»ls which stand in 

./ ['Ihis superstition also exists amongst the Hindoos in India ; one of the pillar 
inVihe fain -us colonnade ai the Kooiub. near Delhi, is thus luveilcd. — £i>.] 
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walls all round the court-yard, and in stacks ni\d pyramids on every patch of ground 
not required for ** suiting.” Great wains, laden higli with trembling piles of these 
chests— ever tottering, bift never falling — block the narrow streets and their 
manufacture affords peipctual employment to hundreds of village carpenters all- 
over the ncighl'ouihood. ‘ 

As soon as the lead-foil lined chest has been filled and nailed down, it is handed 
over to another batch of workmen, who cover it dexierously with an envelope of 
rice-straw matting; the colouied stamp of the lii in is impressed on one side, the 
name of the grower and title of the tea on the other; the outside now receives 
a filial coal of coaisc varnibh, and it is ready fur the Eut o pea n — or much mure 
often the American— maiket. 

The suggestion of an x^merican market for Indian teas should 
be noted. 

• San Francisco ! What can be said of that real centre and 
meeting-point of OKI World and New World civilization that 
has not beeij said already ? General Mitford at any rate has been 
unable to say anything new. He contents himself instead with 
attending morning service at a church where a clergyman with a 
sonorous voice and most distinct enunciation read prayers and 
preached. In these days of wholesale * competitive examina- 
tiotis, why should not our clergymen, generally, be compelled to 
practice distinct enunciation sonorenvsness would so<jn follow. 

Here, is a remarkable picture : — 

The *• File Biigadc dnir' is unc of the most interesting sights in ’Frisco. In 
a city wlieic wood so largely employed in buildings and pavements, fires are of 
frcqutnt (’ccurrence, .nncl the whole system for s.aving life and property has been 
brought to a wonderful pitch of peifection. Entering the station shortly before 
mid-<iay, we find the scarlei car and van standing ready— the foimer fully equipped 
T.itii hose and buckets, the latter with ladders, topes and giapplmg-iroin* — the 
harness hangs fiom the ceiling, suspended by spiing-clips exactly over the places 
of the hordes on eaclt side of the pole, collars open at the throat, traces ready 
buckled to them and hitched to the bars under the driver’s box, the men’s red 
helmeis and fire-coats all on their seats. Etdiiud the carriages stand i he horses, 
in open St dis, unhaltere<l, a light vvhip hanging from the ceding over the quarters 
of each animal?. AIjovo each coria^e is a trap-door large enough for a man tO 
pass through, with a bright! y-polifihed brass rod for him to slip down, and on one 
side of the hall is a sleep slaiicase, one half covered with smooth planking to 
facilitate descent, while the stairs of the other half are used for returning to the 
upper regions when work is done. Gf»iiig up these stairs we found that the brass 
rods and trap-«loors arc just at the foot of the men’s beds in the dormitory, while 
the stairs and slide open into the sitting-room. Noon approached, an<l the men 
went to bed, for this was to he a ‘•night-drill;” they were fnlly dressed, except 
helmets and fire proof coats, and the upper bed-clothes were connected by a 
mysterious wire with the ceiling. Ail was rpriet, and we were chatting with the 
superintendent,^ when suddenly an electric bell rang in ^be hail, and a small flap 
fell showing the name of ilie street and number of the block in which the fire was 
supposed t<) be raging What followed was so startling, so rapid, aod so complex, 
that the bell seemed to be the stroke of a m.agician’s wand I The mysterious 
wires stripped off tiie be*I-cbithes, the bctlstcads sprang up shooting £he men on 
to their feet, the trap-do »rs opened, streams of blue Mid red'u dform poure>l down 
the’brass rpds, over-flowed the carria ge seats, bubbled for an instant, and suddenly 
congealed into quiet, alert, asbestos-coated and red-helmet ed firemen —crack fell 
the whips, the hoi >es darted precisely into iheir appointed places to receive the 
avalanche of hainC'S which fell lightly on them from the celling, a sharp clitfa 
sh 'wing that the coTlnis had fastened piopcily-lhe gieat doors flew apart, the 
spectators shrank back, and in exactly bix seconds from the first warninj of the 
alarm bell the fire-party was galloping down the street ! It was the very *^acrac of 
human I'ltciligencc, equine sagacity, and mechanical ingenuity. The only perfq,fm- 
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ance I have seen to come anywhere near it is a battery of English Horse Artillery 
coming 'into action, and I must ctjnfess that even this is a long way behind. 

The sensation experienced by the^ author may now be 
experienced any eveninj^ in London by going to see “ The Still 
Alarm'* at the Princess' Theatre. * 

San Krancico boasts of possessing the longest street of any city in the world, 
California Street ; at the time of our visit the highest-numberecr house in this 
lengiliy thoroughfare was 3,208, and still more dwellings were being added. At 
its upper end is “Nob Hiil,” where many of the leading citizens live in fine granite* 
built man->ions of fanciful design, and many mi>re in h >iises which look as good, 
hut are really only of wood, covered with stone-coloured paint, in which sand has 
been freely mingled. There are many imposing buildings in the business part of 
the town, the immense Talace Hotel being the largest, but the Masonic Temple, 
the Exchange, and L clc Uou^e would attract attention in any European city ; 
some of the chuiehes, too, are vciy line. • 

The Yoscrnite valley contains “a tiny church, three hotels, 
a farrier’s forge, and n pliotogmplier s shopP There you have the 
Yankee workl in miniature, and somewhat in the rough. In 
Carson City our author c ommenced his dinner with “beef soup,” 
he tells us, and ended it with “ fresh grape cake,” The account 
given of Utah will interest many people. General Mitford 
says 

We were macli struck with the worn. h»ggard, sufTering look of the Mormon 
woinet^; the young girls were frc'-h-lookiug. though decidedly plain, but we did 
not see one happy, pleasant-faced, middle-aged woman during oar stay. 

General Mitford escaped being howie-knifed or revolvered 
at Denver , but went on thence to Chicago, singing the 
praises of “almost noiseless” paper wheels for railway cars, 
«Tnd judiciously exercised in mind about American Railway Time- 
Tables and their inappropriateness to personal convenience. 
Then vve have Nitigara, and the customary outflow of “poetic 
majesty ” about it. “ Niagara,” says the General, “ must oppress 
the noblest of poets, bewilder the grc.itcst of artists, and convert 
the mo.st stubborn of atheists'^ 

The notion of S^iratoga as a “ glorified Cheltenham ” is not 
bad, but does Cheltenham quite accord with our author’s idea of 
damp, heavy heat, like that of the Indian plains during 
the rains,” which is tlic climatic character he gives to Saratoga. 

The Inspector General of the Bengal Tolice might take a hint 
from the following : — 

I was glad to see the police dres^evl in a seii.sib^e summer uniform— a loose drab 
cotton blouse, with ca]>-covei and drill iiowsei.«. of the >ame color— instead of being 
condemned to swelter through the dog-day.'» in blue cloth. 

The boiii^s decidedly readable and enjoyable. Penned by 
a Military man and not by a Civilian, it is, of course, written 
• more from the descriptive than the administrative stand-point. 
From the latter point of view, the field is still open ; and an 
Anglo-Indian administrator, going home *by “Frisco” and 
lingering on the route, might give us an excellent book. , 
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Report of the Committee of Managehient^ Society of Authors (ht^ 
cofporated) 18S6-87. 4 ^ Portugal StVect, Lincoli/s Inn Fieldd, 

W. C. 

T he Incorporated Society of Autbors for the protection of 
literary interests continues,, so the Report states, to do 
good vvoik,*and do it mOst economically. 

The measure of its successful operations n>ay be to some 
extent gauged by the fact that a hundred and forty-six new 
Members have been elected since July i 88 ( 7 , and that it has 
been found necessary to appoint an additional Secretary; — 

With rofeience to tlic InttM national Copyd^Vit Convention which cnine 
int/> force on the 5th of DecembtM, 1887, the Coininitice desiies to remind 
Meinbeis of the acuve part which the Society look, in conjunction with the 
Copyiiwht Association, repiesented by Mr. Daldy, ter scctrie the participa* 
IfOM'of Great Brftahi 11: this larranyciMent. • 

It is noped that the tlraft Co; yrijilit Bdl piepared in accord with the 
Copyiight Associ.ition, under tlie iincction of the ConuniUee, will ne m<icie 
available for legislation dudng this 01 the ensuing Session of PailianienC. 

Three Conferences were held in March' at Willis’s Rooms, 
and were veiy successful, the subjects discu^^sed bt'ing": The 
Maintenance of Literary Property ; tlie Profession of Author ; 
Dramatic Rights and Property. 

While not seeking to do the work of solicitors or account- 
ants, the Society has already been the means of i)reventing a 
large niimlier of persons from entering into improvident or 
fraudulent agreements. At least one hundred cases against 
publishers have come under notice ; but the Committee is glad 
to be able to state that no charge has been brought against 
the best publishing houses. And in some cases authors had 
only themselves to blame for signing agreements without 
taking proper advice,” 

The National Review, August 1888, London: W. IL Allen 
& Co., 13, Waterloo Place, S. W. 

I S Saul also among the Prophets ? Professor Goldwin Smith 
fighting in Conservative ranks ? In a paper contributed to 
the August Number of the National Revieiv he postulates 
that the task of Radical statesmanship now-a-cu.ys is “ to make 
election, or whatever system is to succeed, the expression, 
not of tlic will of the people, or of anybody’s will, but of 
public rca.son. ” He. is, he says, as much opppsed a^ any 
conservative to revolution, perhaps more oppo.sed than many 
conservatives to things which lead to revolution, such as leaps 
in the dark, desperate dealings with the suffrage for the purpose 
of “dishing the Wlygs ” and demagogism. 

The paper under notice is written with reference to the 
invitation to English Liberals to join French Red Republicans 
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in celebrating the centenary af the first French Revolution. 
Mr. Goldvvin Smith demfirs. If any revolution at all is worthy 
of praise — a matter he has more than d®iibts about — it would 
be moic rational, he suggests, to glorify the English one. Its 
object was not merely political liberty, of which those men 
niea.surcd a great deal better than modoin rcvolutioi>ists the tiue 
value, but the freedom of the Nation’s soul, which w'as thie.itened 
by Chjirles and Laud. The Civil War which ensued was con- 
ducted in the mc'iin with remarkable humanity.** It resulted 
in a set of institutions, political and judicial, which hafj been 
since accepted and c<;picd by all the civilized world. Neverthe- 
less our Reviewer wishes it had never happened ; thinks tjiat 
it would have been better for the nation if it never had. As 
to the American Revolution — revolt against British dominion 
it should rather be cAlled — be holds tha-l it was dearly paid for 
“in consequences about which nothing is said on the Fourth of 
July.’* As to the French Revolution, he writes : — “ Of all the 
calamities that ever bcfel the human race, that French Revolu- 
tion w]iich the world is now invited to glorify was the greatest. ** 
Mr. Gold win Smith tcndeis a variety of well supported 
reasonings for the faith that is in him. For them we must 
refer^ur readers to the Review, The same number contains 
also some quaint, hitherto unpublished, Stuart correspondence : 
a scheme for doing away with the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
which is, of course, interesting at such a time as this ; and 
Some practical thoughts on church hymns, in which the wording 
of many “ ancient and modern ** ones as well as others is justly, 
if severely, criticized. Wc are glad to find a protest entered 
against the gloating satisfaction with which the sanguinary 
details and pjiysical sufferings of the Ciucifixion are often 
dwelt upon in hymns, e. g . — 

“ Come let us stand beneath the Cross ; 

So may 5lie Hlood fiom out His side, 

Fall «;emiy on us tirop by drop : 

Jesus, our Lord, is ciucitkd. ’ 

—A. & M., 114. 


Journal of the East India Association, Published under the 
authority of the Council. London : East India Association, 
26, Charing Cross, S.W. W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place, S. W. 1888. 


‘^t^HF time has come, the Walrus said, 

A To speak of many things : * ' ’ 

Of shoes, and ships, and scaling wax, 

Of cabbages and kings.” 

Ahid the time has come for Seva Ram, Esq , B.A , to discourse 
lo\hc East India Association about “The loyal and patriotic 
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idea of the Indian people.” He deals entirely with the. atti- 
tude of the educated community toXvards English rulers in 
India, and he outdoes Charles the First in loyalty towards 
Government, defending evjen Lord Dalhousie's annexations 
of territory. On this subject he writes : — 

Lord Dalhodste did not anrtex Oude because of a spirit of aggrandi 2 :enient, for 
the selfish f^ood of extending British dominion, as some might suppose, but 
because successive Governors General that had preceded Lord Dalhousie in his 
august office had repeatedly, but to no effect, urged upon 4he ruler of Oude the 
necessity of his reforming the system and management of his government, so that 
no dangerous state of things might be allowed to hover at the then horde, s of 
the liritish dominions. Tliat advice being unlieeded, Lord Dalhousie, thinking 
that rulers only exist for the good of the ruled, and that the Nawab's goveininent 
war false to the very first principle of all government, was reluctantly obliged to 
pension off the then Nawab of Oude, and to incorporate his territory under 
British rule, which he thought (whether rightly or wn>ngly subsequent history 
has emphatically decided) served best the interests o-f tlnj subject populations* 

Baboo Seva Ram ignores the fact that the natural tciukncy 
of the nations of the East is towards personal royal rule. 
Orientals have always had, and desired a despotic kingly rule ; 
and if they do not like the British lule, it is probably because 
there is too much liberty and equality about it. When accom- 
modated with a despotic ruler, orientals will endure an 
immense amount of oppression rather than rise in rcbo’lion. 
Haroun-al-Raschcd was an awful tyrant, but courtly poets and 
a courtly inclined populace combined to sing his praises, and 
to hand them down to tradition, until Alfred Tennyson has 
been induced in our own days to resound them. The last 
king of Oudh had to be deposed by the Briiish Govern- 
ment for his misrule and illtreatment of his subjects. But 
they preferred his disregard for their rights to British regard 
for them ; and out of that sentiment the Seppy Mutiny of 
1857 acquired its main .strength. Recently, King Theebaw 
of Burmah, after outraging all the ixinciplcs and decencies 
of hurnanity, after making his pidacc a shambles, and repudi- 
ating all Treaty obligations, was at last deposed. And 
forthwith the Native Press, without an exception, which 
wc arc able to recall to mind, went into hysterics about the 
injustice of the proceeding ; raved on the text of royal rights ; 
kingly claims to precedence over justice, aiiJ so forth. The 
Indian mind, in short, is irrevocably wedded to kingship — 
autocracy. To this day ninety-nine hundredths of the people 
of India believe that .the government of the country is ^in the 
haods of a grand Llama known commonly as Honour- 
able John Company Bahadoor. The fact is that the people 
miss the oppression they used to get, and they think something, 
is wrong. They h^ive too many rights, and they are getting 
tired of theni. They want some wrongs and grievances gs 
t>laythin2s, and they are thirsting for a little of the zoolura ” 
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which they hear is still rife in Native States. At any rate they 
want something new an*d not this eternal justice and distasteful 
equality. This is recognized by Mr. Sera Ram, though he does 
not know what they do want. lie says, on page 51, “ The 
average educated Indian mind at present seems to be vaguely 
eager for change, though what is 'the ultimate goal of its 
aspirations, the be-all and end-all of all its desires, it will 
probably be very difficult to say.*’ 

Journal of the East India Association. Published under the 
authority of the Council. London: East India Association, 
26, Charing Cross, S. W. VV. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place, S. W. 1888. * 

S IR RICHARD TEMPLE has been re-elected President 
of the East India Association, and, whilst accepting the 
compliment, pnjtests he is so overwhelmed with Parliamentary 
and School Board work that he can spare no time for the 
duties of the position. For eight months in the year, he 
says, he w'orks from twelve to thiiteen hours a day; and 
during the other four he writes books, and puts individuality 
into them by means of coloured chromo-lithographs. With 
regard to Burmah, he said : — 

lie must at once express the opinion deci«le<ily that there is not the slightest 
chance that .any reinesfMitan :n to ihe efife^ct that Jhinnali sliould be made into a 
Crown C‘»l 'ny. wili be accepted l)v ilie Goveininent. Jhirmah is, and will remain, 
an integral pot lion of ihe Indian Einpiie, .as hitherto ; and the I.ite war, and the 
consequent aiinex.ition. were undeitaken for the sake of Hiilidi India. England 
had no interest on the Irrawa<My, ap.iit fiom the interest of the Indian Empire, 
or at least, n ine that would justify the efforts and sacrifices which were made. 
JM.)icover, fiuaiicially, the annex uioii was not iiiisatisfaciory, Burmah pays its 
way, ainl has lu^uibhed a balance fur the Calcutta Exchequer. 

Scientific Religion, or Higher Possibilities of Life and Practice 
through theOper^ition of Natural Forces By Laurence Oliphant; 
with an appendix by a Clergyman of the Church of .England. 
William Blackwood & Son, London and Edinburgh. l888. 

I F Mr. Laurence Oliphant h<ad happened to live in King 
Arthur’s tirnq, he would have cracked a good many helmets 
and spilt some blue or more vulgarly coloured blood possibly, in 
pro.secution of his innate ideas about knight-errantry, and in 
propagation of his ideas about its duties and opportunities. 
Fatling tc^e born at a time propitious Jo his peculiar genius, he 
has spiled no pains or sacrifice of self-feeling .to fit himself 
to modern adaptations of the wonder world*; and as one 
result thereof, Jias published a book on “ Scientific Religion,” 
a relief from a busy life of action and ad\ienture. He writes — 

. In the fiist volume which I published, called ‘Episodes in a Life of 
Adventure,’ I said in the concluding chapter, that the reason why I oould 
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not continue the records of my life beyond the year 1865. was because my 
attention, which had previously to that date been for some years directed 
to what is called spiritualism," now became absorbed in a new and higher 
phase of investigation, which compelled me to abandon the put suits and 
ambitions of the life 1 was leading, and retire from the world in order to 
surround myself by the most favourable .conditions I could find under 
which to “ prosecute my researches into the more hidden laws which 
govern human action and control events/’ and 1 went on to say, that 
** although from time to time I have been suddenly forced f»om retirement 
into some of the most stiiring scenes which have agitated, Em ope; ihe rea- 
sons which compelled me to participate in them were closely connected 
with the jinvestigation in which I was engaged, the nature of which is 
so absorbing, and its results so encouraging, that it would not be possible 
for me now to abandon it, or to relinquish the hope which it has inspired, 
that a new moral future is dawning upon the human race — one, certainly, 
of which it stands much in need.** 

I did not then anticipate the possibility of my being so soon c<i1Ied upon 
to publTsh my grounds for expressing this hope ; but duiing a withdrawal 
of five months last summer into the solitudes of Mount Carmel 1 have 
felt myself iiresistibly impelled to write the following pages, and they 
furnish the only answer 1 can give to my numerous critics who .ire kind 
enough to regret that 1 should have left the path^ of diplomatic and 
political adventure 10 wander amidst the phantoms and mirages the 
occult science.*’ Only those who have tried both are in a position to judge 
where the phantoms and mirages really arc. 

The doubts and uncertainty of the educated man concerning 
religion are described in the following words : — 

There is a sense of chaotic surroundings, of unstable footing, of shrink- 
ing from the plunge into the unknown ; and many of the weaker sort, 
after going a liiile way, become troubled as to their own future, and — 
deficient in such a love for humanity as should induce them to dare all 
for '.is sake, and in such a faith in God as should lift them out ol all 
personal anxieties — they scrambie back into what they weie brought up 
to believe was an ark of personal safety. 

Here is a noteworthy passage : — 

Revelation, purporting to be divine, has alwayjs come through human 
instrumentality, and It has differed according to the race, counuy, moial 
condition, and lemuerament of the transmitting moTiium, and the people 
to whom it was addressed. Whatever may siibscqueiuly have been the 
view of the disciples concerning the greatest teacners that the woild has 
seen, as to their superhuman natures, there was n thing to distinguish 
them, as far as we know, in outward appearance, from other men. They 
depended for their authority on their woids and on ihe'r acts; so their 
words were considered inspired, their acts miracnlous. I'^e disciples of 
the founders of all the principal religions of the wond have appe ded to 
the wonders that their master could pcrfoim, as an evidence of the truth 
of their teaching r and it is only since inovlern investigation has vcntuicd 
into the regions of the psyehical and the occult, thai men avg^ beginihng 
to perceive that thaiimaturgy possesses no value as an eviden’<?d for or 
against moral trui'h, and that the word miracle '* is misleaoing, if by 
that t»rm is implied a violation of the laws of nature ; as is also the term 
inspiiation,’ if by that word is implied an infallible communication to 
man from God. • 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant considers that the Bible and the • 
churches have been of inestimable value to humanity in spite of 
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sanguinary wars and bitter prosecutions. But he holds that 
“ the . reason why those fnspirations upon which the most 
ancient religions were founded so often contradicted thcin- 
seUes and each otlier, and why their proplicts so often 
prophesied falsely, was their falling away from inysticisinj^ 
Occultism is all in all with M.r. Ofipliant’ now-a days. He thinks 
it might have saved the primitive church from corruption. 

With the sappreS'>ion of the iiiystic.il sects in the early Christian Church, 
and wiih the iiiauj^uration upon a subataiitial basis of the piesent system 
of Cnristinn ecclesi«istici*.ni, about the close of tlie second century after 
Christ, the so called ‘•heresies,” which were the legacy that onental 
mysticism had hequeatlied to the West, gr.idiially faded ; and with them 
some of tlie deep internal tiuilis wliich they contained, notwitlisianding 
tluir many errois and exaggerations, were lost. , 

Mr. Oliphant objects to latter day Catholicism in any guise, 
whether Roman, Gveek, or Armenian. Sir Launcclot did not 
reckon toleration one of his virtues. St. 'Louis, the crusading king 
of France, when setting face eastwards on his Syiian expedition, 
said to his captains : “ You arc not to argue with unbelievers. If 
they refuse to be tfeptized, shove your swords tlirough them.** 
7 'liat®is the real animating spirit of prosclytisin. It always will 
be so probably ; meek missionary disclaimers nr^twithstanding. 
Thc^ following advice will probably not be followed : — 

Let any English philosopher, who is rcaiiy to make the necessaiy sacri- 
fice, begin by accepting tiie hypothesis as possible, that he can upset the 
laws of gravit.idon and sit in the air, oi otheiwise perfoim so-called 
miiacles ; let him go to India and sit for ten or fifteen yeais under a banian 
tree, .st.inng most of the time at one onject ; let him lire on nothing hut 
lentils and water, with perhaps a little fruit, avoid all contact with his. 
icllowmeii, practise consianily holding his breath, and sleep as linle*as 
possible; it will not be long before he will pa:.s occasionally into states 
of semi consciousness to cxte:n.\l things, which he will plainly distinguish 
from sleep, aiidjf he does not die in ilie process (winch he probanly will 
not do if ins faith is strong enough', he will find himself as last develop- 
ing forces iindro.nned of in his philosophy. To sit idle for ten or fifteen 

years seems hardly the way to ariive at wiadotn. 

« 

When Mr. Laurence Oliphant was in Paris in 1887 he paid a 
visit to the Sali)ctricre and investigated ” Le grand Hypno- 
tisme.” He is of opinion, as a result of his experience there, 
that a world may exist composctl of material forces which 
are of loo subtle a nature for us to understand or explain. 

Mr. Olipbcint bestows ” a word of notice ’* on the Hindoo, Par- 
sec, and Jewish religions. On the first, because it is prehistoric ; 
on 4|ie second, because its internal facuhies are open ; on the 
third, bq^irtfse it Is Jcwi.'^h ; and on all ol them together, because 
they are in his opinion intimately co-rclated a‘^id appleated. 

. That is a mistake which tradition leads a good many clever men 
seeking after affinities into. As a matter of fact there is, of 
*coui^>c, a fundamental diffeiencc between religions dependent in 
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the one case on bloody sacflfices and bloodthirstiness, and in the 
other on nature worship and infinite tenderness and kindne.ss to 
animal life. Hinduism, Mr. Oliphant* thinks, has long been 
“ undergoing a gradual,* but sure disintegration and decay.” If he 
had spent in India one year pf the years of liis life wluch have 
smouldered avva}^ in Lebanon, Mr, Oliphant would have seen 
Hinduism witli other eyes ; known that it is possibly stronger 
now than it has been for years past. Of late years Cluistian 
Missionaries and English education have availed to put it on its 
guard, to render it as dogmatic and self-assured as it was in the 
days before Akbar sneered at all religious faith, and his cour- 
tiers curried-favor with him by seeming to consent to the infide- 
Htj% A young Hindu, fresh from College, M.A., B.A-, whatever 
his degree may happen to be, may, in his early manhood, as a 
result of what he has been tauglit to consider praiseworthy exer- 
cise of freedom df thought, fall away from 'Hinduism, fall into 
freedom of champagne-and-brandy drinking, ape allthe worst 
characteristics the native mind associates with the opprobrious 
term “ Christian.” But this condition of miivJ seldom lasts long 
after early manhood. The quondam rake becomes rhore; of a 
purist, more of a Hindu than his Shasters tell him to be, if that is 
possible ; perhaps an ascetic ; certainly a devotee. If Mr. 01ii)hant 
had lived longer in India than the few weeks he did as 'Lord 
Elgin's Secretary, we do not think that he would have been so 
misled by rose-coloured mission.ny reports ;is ho has been. 

The author of ‘ Scientific Religion* repudiates Swedenborgia- 
nism and says : — 

*rbere is no doctrine attended with orreater danger than this one, which 
involves the necessity of a pivotal man, through whr»m alone God can act 
upon the human race. It was invented by the early Cnurch, is illustrated 
in Rome, and has since been acted upon by others, dt is a docnine 
which casts its magnetic fetters round the affections, the will, and the 
understanding, and makes abject slaves of those who yield themselves 
to it. The whole tendency of the divinely vital |iescent now occuning 
is to develop the emire nature of man, moially, rationally, and physically; 
to emancipate him from the bond t^e of Chinches and of men; to in ike 
him his own pivot, standing erect in the light of liis own divine illumina- 
tion, and lifting his arms Godwaid, inspired by the dignity of his own 
aspiration— neither borne into the unseen in tlic sw.iddling-clothes of a 
sect, nor driven thither in a chain-gang under the C!’»el lash of a slave- 
driver, nor projected into it upon the fagot of an mtlo da jt,. 

Wc are told that old people can derive physical life from 
fresh young organizisms by sleeping beside them.” And it is 
rare for married pccfple to exchange the elem«j;jts oP vital 
atoms .in equal proportions. Incompatibilities of tamper and 
temperament in short conspire against the validity of legal 
affection. Mrs. Mona Caiid has already told us something 
like this. Here is* an ingenious light brought to bear upon 
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the courses of mortal dissolution and decay; — ‘‘When death 
ensues from old age, it is.because the pyschic atoms have burst 
the.physical atoms which contain them — in other words, the 
physical frame dissolves from excess of ihternal vitality.” 

Nothing can be more misleading, the author of ‘ Scientific 
Religion ’ holds, than popular conceptions of heaven and hell. 
That may be. But we for our part vfould rather ‘yield accep- 
tance to tlie crudest of them, th:»n to such a Judaic notion as 
is embodied in the following passage : — 

Parents who have lost childien shonld always remember that the pro- 
gress of their offspring in the unseen is much influenced by their own 
lives here, and that in proportion as they rise here, does the upward 
attraction increase upon the child there ; while many of their own impulses 
to high and noble action here in ly be pi ejected upon them, quite uncon- 
sciously to themselves, from children whom they say they have “ lost,” 
but with whom they are far more nearly conuected .than if they had 
lived. 

Tiiat a Calcutta Reviewer should be ungallanf is not to be 
supposed. Something, however, must be said on the subject. 
Tlie divine feminific’s femininity would appear to hinge on the 
word*5rvct(|i(i. To a man like Mr, Oliphant by virtue of femininity 
the fundamental truth is conveyed that he is " a biune being, in 
the,scrvice of a biunc God.” And, when sufficient change has 
been effected in the ” gross passional particles” of the female 
whelp's nature, some good may be expected of her. But, 
naturally enough “ progress in this difficult path is zigzag.” 

The Pneuma h.is but little re<rard for zigz.igs, however, and the 
Syrapneuma is so superior to its prototype, that even Mr,. 
Oliphant is aghast at it. A'propos of sympneuma this is gooch— 

The main obstacle to the rapid evolution ot sympneumatic life in the 
world is to be found in its existing social condition^, and the convention- 
alities which Rave spiunj; from them These are naturally based upon 
the perfectly coi rect hypothesis, that m \n is such an essentially impure 
creatine, that it is danjjerous to have tw ^ peisons of opposite sexes alone 
together in a room ; \\fcliile if they should happen to travel for a couple 
of days upon the most secret mi.s.sion, the vilest suspicions arfe aroused. 
This surrounds the co-operation of any man or woman, unless they happen 
to be married, with the gravest difticnlty. 

Young men and women in hill-station.s. who get talked about 
for being seen tco much together, have only got to say that 
they arc cultivating the .sympneumatic life, and all suspicion 
will be at once di,sarmcd. 

Altogether Mr. Oliphant’s book is of the ‘transcendental 
moftidunpi type, and we don’t think that ordinary individuals, 
with hdSlthy appetites and undiseased affections, vvijl derive 
much advantage from reading it. 
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veknacOlar literature. 

Snrd-pdn bd Vis-pdn : a Hand-book of Temperance. Edited and 
published by Cyan Chandra Bysak, a Member of -the 
Calcutta Band of Hope. Herald Printing Works, Calcutta. 
1888. * . 

The Bengalik title of this book means “ Wine-drinking is Poison drinkingP 

I T is a respectable Hand-book on Temperance — respectable 
for its size, as well as for the exhaustive treatment 
of the subject. Apparently it owes its origin ' to the personal 
experience of the author. In the preface, he confesses that 
having in his youth regularly read a certain tcmpciance 
newspaper, he came to loathe all wines and spirits. “ It is 
to be feared,*’ he adds, “that if the above newspaper 
had ^not existed aj the time, I mighty have become a 
confirmed driinlvard’* Thus qualified for his self-imposed 
task, the author has written with the zeal and enthusiasm 
of a neophyte. With the industry of an ant, he has picked 
and put together every str.iy fact or stoty he came acioss 
in book or newspaper, and having proved up to tha hilt 
the evil effects and awful spread of intemperance, and ad- 
duced numerous cases illustrative of its grievous consequences, 
he asks us to accept the picture of vice ami wretchedness 
he has drawn as representing the actual state of things 
as we find them in this country. This is more than we can 
concede. Wc have yet to learn that intcinpciancc has, in any 
sense, become a national vice of the peoj>le of this country. The 
’Hindus are an ancient peo|)le and may luive many flaws and 
fissures in their character, but thcii bitterest enemy has never had 
the hardiiiood to stigmatize them as a nation of drunkards, 
p'oreign travellers have at all times Iconic tcstimonylo tiic orderly 
behaviour of the crowds at f.iirs and festive gatherings wlicre 
drunkenness is conspicuous by its absence. The author seems 
to be himself conscious- of the weakness of^his case for he has 
supported ids argument by quotations from the evidence given 
before Mr. Wcstmacott, who was latf-ly appointed by the Ik-ngal 
Government to enquire into the working of the out-still sy->tcm 
in Hooghly and Howrah, Tlie result of Mr. Westmacott’s in- 
quiries has not yet seen the light ; but whatever u* may be, the 
urban areas of Hooghly and Ilowrali are not the whole of 
Bengal. The question, whether the consumption of a drug 
like gciftjd is n(>t moi»e dclcteri(jus than that of \\yinc, ha«. not 
been.noticed by the writer. The medical opinions on Yae ques- 
tion which the author has so largely quoted, no more help 
him than the evidence given before the Excise Commissioner. 
They are all onc-siclcd and have reference to the abuse of 
alcoholic diiiiks. 
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Notes , 071 Ben Jonso 7 i"s EtJerj/ Man in his Humour!^ Honor 
English Text for Calcutta University ; containing extracts 
ffom Elizabethan and Jacobian Dramatists and Satirists^ 
illustrative of scenes, manners, and cjuir at ter s (supplementary to 
Wheatley’s edition). By Brajcndra Nath b.eal, M. A., Piincipal, 
Berhampore College, Bengal. I. C-. Bose & Ca, Stanhope 
Press, Calcutta. 

T HIS somewhat elongrited title of a short pamphlet of 24 
pages would see-ni to be siifiicicntly explanatory of its 
scope and object. Ihit apparently the author had his misgivings 
on this point, for he has taken care to add a preface in which he 
^‘emphatically” denies that tliese “Notes” arc intended* to 
serve the puii)Oses of a “ Key,” and protests that ‘ he has not 
committed a single. \'crbicidc ?) in the wa}' of. taking th« life 
and soul out fjf the Toel’s ‘ winged wonis ’ by translating them 
into dull and flatulent veibiage.” This nearly chokell us off, but 
we had to icview the boi k and persevered. What are llicse 
“ Notes” then ? Thc^prcface explains that tliey consist merely of 
“ extracts ” from contemporary writers, illustrative of those points 
regarding scenes, inaniKMs and characters, which arc either left 
untoi*clicxb (U' not sufficiently ex])!aincd and iilustr.ited by 
Mr. W’hcatley, to whose eclUion of the play these “Notes” 
purport to bc^sllppl(‘I^CMd ary. this method of illustration 

by citation of j)aiallel p.isvages has its advanUiges, if applied 
with discrimimOicn. But it dcjcs not siipcrsciie annotation, 
strictly so-called. Wdicn the scn^'C or construction of a word 
or pliiasc is in qiic.-tion a panillcl passage fn m a contcirf- 
porary waiter aff-rds the bc'^t kew’ to the title measuic of 
its meaning. But w liere a word or phrase is itself (-bscurc or 
obsolete, it must first be explaineil by the commentatoi , the 
illustrations following as examples. The authtw has entirely 
ignoicd this simple, rule in his dread of what he cabs a “ \cr- 
bicide.” For example, at p. 21, wc I'avc the following line 
and its illustiation by “ extr.icts : ” — 

///s band or any other aniorons toy. For costly bands, cf. Fciinor's 
complete ciescripUoii of a ‘^jaiLiut alie.iviy quoted. Naies cues Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

Then his Icind 

May be disoidetcd, and IraiutoiURd irom lacc 
To cul-woik. 

No\t we^j^ould challenge 99 out of Kngli-hmcn to tell 
us what tficse “ bands or falling b..nds ’ weig, how they 
were worn, and how* they came to be ic«.koncd among '■ amo- 
rous toys.” And yet ibis useless knowled.gc is crammed down* 
the throats of unhai ])y Ik-ngali stiu’cnls. In the instance wc have 
qii(jtcd, the commentator’s aid becomes ncccssaiy to the student, 
who has a right to expect a brief account of a mode which 
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has gone out of fashion and memory of men. Instead of 
it, he is furnished with ready citations from contemporary 
poets, in which the *terms “ band and “ falling band ”, are 
repeated without a clue to their meaning. They remind us 
of some of Dr, Warburtftnls learned notes on Pope and 
Shakespearg which are .very amusing reading to the literary 
book-worm, but which are excruciatingly irritating to the honest 
student who is no wiser for the trouble of wading through 
them. However, as things educational go, probably the “ ex- 
t.-acts” will be f^ound useful to advanced students. They have 
evidently been collected with care, and appear to be the 
result of an independent study of the original sources, and, 
as such, they arc generally well chosen and apposite. When 
will the Literature Course for the B. A. Degree be made a little 
less’mind-paratysing*? . » 
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